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PREFACE 



Material alterations in different editions of school- 
books are much to be deprecated, and ought never to 
be made unless there is a very obvious reason for such 
alterations. Where different editions of the same book 
are used in the same school, if they differ materially from 
each other, much confusion must necessarily ensue in 
the use of them. — The author feels bound, therefore, to 
state some of the reasons, which have induced him to de- 
part D-om the arrangement of the first edition of No. 5, 
and to present this edition in its present shape. This is 
particularly due to those whose kind patronage has been 
extended to the work, and to whom he feels grateful^ for 
the encouragement they have afforded him. 

When the first edition was published, it was thought 
that the Grammar might very properly constitute a part 
of the book; and by thus combining it with the other 
part, the whole would become a more convenient, and at 
the same time a more economical book for the scholar. 
Some objections, however, have arisen, to this arrange- 
ment, which the author did not anticipate, and have deter- 
mined him to separate the Grammar from this volume and 
supply its place with other matter for reading. The 
Grammar is, nevertheless, considered as a second part of 
this Number^ and when purchased together, the addition- 
al expense will be very trifling. 

It has been suggested, that the whole volume was 
too expensive to be used as a Grammar, the study of 
which would cause it to be injured and worn out, much 
sooner than when used only as a reading book. It has 
fAso been said that as a portion of the dammar was not 
designed, and, from its nature, cannot be used for reading 
lessons, there is a loss to the scholar of so much reading 
matter, with which, by a different arrangement, he might 
be furnished in the same number of pages. The author 
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18 not prepared to say that these are not weighty ob' 
jections; and in deference to the opinion of those who 
have expressed them, and for other reasons which it would 
be needless to name, he has been led to adopt this new 
arrangement. 

He hopes the volume, as now presented, will meet the 
approbation of those who have already expressed their 
satisfaction with the other edition, and that those who 
objected to it in that form, will find their objections re- 
moved. 

The same principles have been followed in the arrange- 
ment of this volume, as have governed the author in the 
preparation of the preceding numbers. These principles 
are, to present children with reading adapted to their 
comprehension; which shall excite their ^attention, inter- 
est their feelings, and at the same time impress upon their 
minds the inestimable value of virtuous conduct, and the 
almost certain punishment with which vice, even in this 
world is sure to meet. It is believed this is by far the 
most effectual way to teach children the first principles 
of religion and morals; and by enlisting their feelings in 
favor of every noble, and generous, and virtuous action, 
lead them to hate vice and selfishness even in them- 
selves. 

ProviiUnce, Feb 1881 
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INDIANS. 

1. When our ancestors first came to America, they 
found the country inhabited by Indians, whose language, 
manners and customs were entirely different from those 
of any other people of whom they had any knowledge. 

S. Many were the dangers and sufferings which the 
first settlers of our country experienced from these cruel 
savages, and it was a very long time before they were 
subdued. 

3. When the white people first landed in America, 
they took great pains to cultivate the friendship of the 
Indians, and succeeded so far, that for sometime, they 
lived together in great harmony. 

4. At length, the Indians perceiving that the white 
people were constantly increasing, and being jealous that 
the whole country would soon be overrun by them, and 
their hunting grounds be taken away; they became un- 
easy, and began to think it was time for them to defend 
themselves and drive the white people from itheir country. 

5. It is highly probable, however, that if the first set- 
tlers of New England and New York had pursued the 
same friendly policy toward the Indians which was pur- 
sued by William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
most, if not all the difiiculties with them might have been 
avoided. 

6. But this was not the case. Too many of the En- 
glish were disposed to take advantage of the ignorance 
of the Indians when trading with them, and oflen de- 

1* 
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6 INDIANS. 

frauded them of their just dues; which, when the Indians 
discovered, they highly resented. 

7. It was the peculiar character of these people never 
to forgive an injury; and when they had been once offend- 
ed, they would never be reconciled until they had exe- 
cuted their vengeance upon the offender. 

8. Afler hostilities had once commenced between the 
English settlers and the Indians^ there were almost con- 
stant wars, until the Indians were entirely subdued, 
which was not until the beginning of the present century. 

9. During this period, many murders and robberies 
were committed by the Indians, and the white people 
were in such constant danger of their lives, that they 
were obliged to carry their arms with them when they 
went to meeting or to work in the fields. 

10. This obliged the English to build their houses as 
near together as possible, so as to be the better able to 
defend themselves from the attacks of the Indians; but 
this precaution was frequently useless, as the Indians 
would watch their opportunity, and attack the settlement 
when it was least expected; and then, either murder or 
take captive, all the inhabitants. 

11. Whole towns were sometimes attacked, the in- 
habitants murdered or carried off into captivity, and all 
the houses burned. 

12. In the year 1689, the Indians who were lurking 
in the woods near one of the English settlements at 
Oyster River, having ascertained that there were eighteen 
men belonging to the garrison at that place, contrived a 
plan to take it by surprise, which they accomplished in 
the following manner: 

13. One morning they observed all the men go out to 
work in a field at a little distance from the garrison. As 
soon as they had commenced work, the Indians suddenly 
ran between them and the house to cut off their retreat, 
and the men attempting to escape, were all killed except 
one, who had crossed a brook and concealed himself from 
their search. 

14. They then attacked the house or garrison, in which 
were only two boys and some women and children. The 
boys, hoVever, made a brave resistance : they kept off 
the Indians for sometime^ and wounded several of them 
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15. At length the Indians set the house on fire; and 
even then, the boys would not surrender until thej ob- 
tained a promise that their lives should be spared. But 
this promise was basely broken by these cruel Indians, 
and several of the children were murdered. 

16. The women and the rest of the children were then 
carried off to Canada, except Amos White, one of the 
boys who had so bravely defended the little garrison. 
He fortunately found means to escape the next day after 
he was taken, and arrived in safety at another settlement 
of the English. 

17. The Indians were immediately pursued by a party 
of soldiers, but were not overtaken; and the unhappy 
captives were obliged to endure the sufferings of a long 
and tedious journey, and were finally sold to some of the 
French inhabitants of Canada. O, how thankful should 
we be, that we have no Indians to fear ! 

(QUESTIONS BT TEACHER. 

By whom was this country inhabited when the white people first caniA 
herel Were the Indians peaceable at firetl What was the occasion o€ 
their becoming hostilel Were there frequent wars between Indians and 
the white peoplel Can you tell some particulars of the story which you 
have read in the last lesson about the Incuansl 
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WILD HORSES ; ON THE PRAIRIES NEAR THE ROCKY 

MOUNTAINS. 

1 . I was accompanied, said a traveller, by four Span- 
ish soldiers, each having two horses; one of which was 
loaded with provisions, and the other he rode. We had 
often been apprised of the danger to be apprehended from 
encountering a herd of wild horses, and were continually 
on the look out for therii; especially as we had been in- 
formed that a company larger than our own, had, a few 
weeks before, been literally trampled to the dust, by be- 
ing overrun by one of these numerous^ herds. 

2 Never shall I forget the day. The man who rode 
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in advance of us to give wamiDg of any approaching dan- 
ger^ suddenly leaped and stood up on his saddle; then aban- 
doning his baggage horse, put spurs to the other, and 
went off with extreme velocity. The other soldiers fol- 
lowed without speaking a word, in the deepest silence and 
consternation; and I, without knowing the reason, follow- 
ed them with similar feelings of dismay, leaving our laden 
and helpless horses behind. They were four in number. 

3. The mystery was soon revealed. My blood went 
^^ rippling to my fingers' ends.^' I felt my heart dissolving ; 
never before had I felt such a mortal terror; and there 
was, through all my vitals, after the first sudden electric 
chill, a feeling of general thaw and dissolution. I had 
tried in vain to overtake my flying companions, and learn 
the cause of their terror; and was checking my horse in 
despair, when I saw a black cloud hovering low upon the 
horizon. 

4. As it approached, it became more condensed; ac- 
companied with a noise equal to that of a hurricane; and 
the appearance of broken and trampled grass, swept by 
a strong wind, and whirled about in the air. The truth 
broke upon me at once, and I determined to await the 
event with fortitude, losing all sense of danger, in aston- 
ii^ment, and delight at the awful reverberations of their 
trampling hoofs. . 

5. They came like a whole army of cavalry, sweeping 
and levelling every thing in their way. My God! I 
shouted with terror; for in an instant, three of our laden 
horses, that were yet in sight, were trodden upon by the 
whole army, till they were not to be distinguished from 
the black earth with which their carcasses were mingled 
and compounded. One only escaped. 

6. They wheeled, then came round altogether in array ; 
two or three stragglers only appearing to wander for a 
moment, as if undetermined whether to thunder me down 
in the same manner, or to pursue my companions, who 
were scouring away before me, with a celerity that made 
me smile even in my terror; they determined, after a mo- 
ment's irresolution, upon the latter, and all wheeled to- 
gether, with one universal neigh, and set off after them. 

7. I heard a noise at my left. It was the remaining 
tame horse, he put himself in a gallop towards me, relax- 
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ed, stopped, shook, and fell within pistol shot, actually 
overcome by his fright. I rode to the poor creature; he 
was trembling and convulsed, and covered with sweat. 
You would have thought, from his appearance, that he 
had just broken away from the paws of a lion. . I had 
seen such things in Asia. 

8. I had never before found myself so awkwardly sit- 
uated. Alone, in a boundless field, my guides as I sup 
posed trampled to death, no path, without compass, with- 
out experience, without chart, and left to 6nd my way for 
a thousand miles, perhaps, with only one horse, and the 
few provisions he could carry. The fate of my compan- 
ions I considered inevitable. Every moment this fright- 
ful cavalcade was evidently gaining upon them; and their 
wild and frantic neighings were like the noise of ten 
thousand trumpets. 

9. Suddenly, they appeared to be motionless — to con- 
centrate — the sound of their charge was suspended — the 
body grew darker and larger. "Gracious heaven," I 
cried, rising in my stirrups, " they are returning." My 
heart died within me. My horse shook under me. My 
love of life became desperately strong. I threw myself 
from ray saddle, willing to try one experiment, by divert- 
ing their attention from me to my horse. * 

10. I struck him a smart blow, and instantly conceal- 
ed myself in the thick grass. He set off at his utmost 
speed, in the very direction I wished. What a spectacle ! 
This most beautiful animal, flying with his mane all loose, 
every sinew strained to cracking, over his native plain, 
before a horde of his early companions, with a mortal fear 
and trepidation. A wheel, executed almost with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, showed them to be moving off in 
another direction, and in a moment they were out of sight, 
although their course was distinguished for a considera- 
ble time by the immense cloud of dust which enveloped 
them, and the thunder of their hoofs upon the solid earth, 
resembling the roar of an earthquake. 

11. After awhile my guides returned, but their horses 
were almoin ruined by the fright and the extreme speed 
at which they fled before this mighty army. My horse 
was soon caught, and after a little repose, we once more 
resumed our journey through this trackless plain. , 

Axon. 
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10 TUB ADVENTUROUS BOT. 

aUBSTIONS. 

Whore are the wild hones found? Is there any danger from them to tra 
tSienI What did the author say happened to a company of travellers a shcHr 
time beforel Was he himself in dangerl How did his guides conduct- 
What became of the hagga^ horsesi Did any of them escape? What did 
the sound of this troop of wdd horses resemble'? If there were four thousand 
of them, and they should be all caught and soki at ten dollars each, wha 
would they come tol 
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1. While the fleet lay at anchor, one of the most 
heart-thrilling scenes occurred on board the Commo 
dore's vessel, that my eyes ever witnessed. In addition 
to the usual appendages of a ship of war, there was a 
large and mischievous monkey on board, named Jocko, 
retained for the amusement and diversion of the ship's 
company. It was my watch on deck; and having retir- 
ed to the side of the vessel I was musing on the beau- 
tiful appearance of the fleet, when a loud and merry 
laugh burst upon my ear. 

2. On turning to ascertain the cause of such an unusual 
30Jund on a frigate's deck, I perceived the Copimodore's 
little son, whom the crew nicknamed, ^' little Bob Stay,'^ 
standing half way up the main-hatch-ladder, clapping his 
hands, and looking aloft at some object that seemed to 
inspire him with a deal of glee. A single glance ex- 
plained the occasion of his merriment. As Bob was com- 
ing up from the gun-deck. Jocko, the monkey, perceiv- 
ed him on the ladder; and dropping suddenly down from 
the rigging, leaped upon his shoulder, seized bis cap, 
and running up the main-top-sail-sheet, seated himself 
on the main-yard. 

3. Here he sat picking the tassel of his prize to pieces, 
occasionally scratching his sides, and chattering as 
if in exultation for the success of hid mischief. Bob 
oeing a sprightly, active fellow, did not like to lose his cap 
w^ittiQjjt an effort to regain it. Perhaps he was the more 
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strongly incited to make cha&o Hfter Jocko, from obsenr* 
ing me smile at his plight, and hearing the loud laugh of 
Cato, a hlackman, who seemed inexpressibly delighted 
at the occurrence. 

4. '* Ha, you rascal, Jocko," said the blackman, 
" hab you no more respec' for de young officer, den to 
steal his cab ? We bring you to de gang-way, you black 
nigger, and gib you a dozen on de bare back for a tief." 
The monkey looked down from his perch as if he under- 
stood the threat of the negro, and chattered a sort of 
defiance in answer. ^' Ha, ha," Massa Bob, '< he say 
you mus' ketch him 'fore you flog him; and 'tis no easy 
matter for a midshipman in boots to ketch a monkey 
barefoot." 

5. The cheeks of little Bob looked red, as he cast a 
glance of offended pride at Qaio; and springing across 
the deck, in a moment he was half way up the rigging. 
The monkey quietly watched his motions; and when 
nearly up, suddenly put the cap on his own head, and 
ascended to the top-mast cross-trees, and quietly seat- 
ing himself, resumed his work of picking the tassel. 

6. In this manner, the mischievous animal succeeded 
m enticing Bob as high as the royal-mast-head, when 
suddenly springing on the rigging, he again descended 
to the fore-top, and running out on the fore-yard, hung 
the cap on the end of the studding-sail-boom, where 
taking his seat, he raised a loud and exulting chattering. 
By this time. Bob was completely exhausted; and, not 
liking to return to the deck to be laughed at, he sat down 
on the cross-trees. 

7. The spectators, presuming that the boy would now 
follow the monkey and descend to the deck, paid no fur- 
ther attention to them. I also hs^d turned away, and 
had been engaged some minutes, when I was suddenly 
started by a cry from Cato, exclaiming that, " Massa 
Bob was on the main-truck !" A cold shudder ran 
through my veins as the words reached my ears. I cast 
my eyes up — it was too true. 

.8. The adventurous boy, afler having rested a little, 
had climbed the sky-sail pole, and, at the moment of my 
looking up, was actually standing t)n that circular piece 
of wood, on the very summit of the lofliest mast; at a 
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height so great that my wain turned dizzy as I looked • 
up at him. There was nothing above him or around him 
but empty space; and beneath him, nothing but a small 
unstable wheel. « 

9. Dreadful temerity ! If he attempted to stoop, what 
could he take hold of to steady his motion ? His feet 
covered up the small and fearful platform on which he 
stood; and beneath that, a long smooth pole which seem- 
ed to bend beneath his we^ht, were all that upheld him 
from destruction. In endeavoring to get down, he 
would inevitably lose his balance, and be precipitated to 
the deck^ ^a crushed and shapeless mass. 

10. In this terrible exigency, what wad to be done? 
To hail him and inform him of his danger, it was thought, 
would insure his ruin. Every moment I expected to see 
the dreadful catastrophe. I could not bear to look at him ; 
and yet could not withdraw my gaze. A film came over 
my eyes, and a faintness over my heart. J^y this tim^; 
the deck was covered with officers and crew, to witn -^ 
this appalling, this heart rending spectacle. All seemed 
mute. Every feeling, every faculty seemed absorbed- in 
one deep, intense emotion of agony. 

11. At this moment, a stir was made among the crew 
about the gangway, when the Commodore, the boy's fath- 
er, made his appearance. He had come onboard without 
being noticed by a single eye. The Commodore asked 
not a question, uttered not a syllable. He was an 
austere man; and it was thought by some that he did not 
entertain a very strong affection for his son. AH eyes 
were now fixed on him, endeavoring to read his emotions 
in his countenance. 

12. The scrutiny, however, was vain; his eye retained 
its severe expression; his brow the slight frown it usually 
wore; and his lip its haughty curl. . In short, no out- 
ward sign indicated what was passing within. . Imme- 
diately on reaching the deck, he ordered a marine to 
hand a musket; when stepping all, and leaping upon the 
look out block, he raised it to his shoulder, and took a 
deliberate aim at his son, at the same time hailing him, 
with his trumpet, in a voice of thunder. 

13. *' Robert!" cried he, " jump! jump overboard! or 
I'll fire at you " The boy seemed to hesitate, and it ww 
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plain that he was tottering; for his arms were thrown 
about like one endeavoring to balance himself. The 
Commodore raised his voice again, and in a quicker and 
more energetic tone cried — '^ Jump! tis jour only chance 
for life." The words were scarcely out of his mouth, 
before the boy was seen to leave the truck, and spring out 
into the air. A sound between a shriek and a groan 
burst from many lips. 

}4. The father spoke not — sighed not; indeed he did 
not seem to breathe. For a moment of intense aeony, a 
pin might have been heard to drop on deck. With a 
rush like that of a cannon ball, the body descended to 
the water; and before the waves closed over it, twenty 
stout fellows, among them several officers, had dived from 
^e bulwark. Another short period of suspense ensued. 
The boy rose ! he was alive ! his arms were seen to move*— 
he struck out towards the ship. 

15. In spite of the discipline of a man of war, three loud 
huzzas, the outburst of unfeigned joy from the hearts of 
^ye hundred men, pealed through the air and made the 
welkin ring. Till this moment the old Commodore had 
stood unmoved. His face was now ashy pale. He 
attempted to descend from the block, but his knees bent 
under him; he seemed to gasp for breath, and attempted 
to tear open his vest; but in the attempt he staggered 
and. would have fallen, had he not been caught by the 
bystanders. * 

16. He was borne to his cabin, where the surgeon at« 
tended him, whose utmost skill was required to restore 
his mind to its usual equability ^d self conunand, in 
which he at last4iappily succeeded. As soon as he re- 
covered from the dreadful shock, he sent for Bob, and 
had a long confidential conference with him; and it was 
noticed,. when the little fellow left the cabin, he was in 
tears. 

QUESTIONS. 

What kind of aniimd was on board the Commodore'i Tonell What was 
its namel What did the monkey take from Bobi What did he do with 
iti Did Bob foQow himl When he had nearly ffot up to him, what did 
the monkey dol After being exhausted, what did Bob dol After restiiw; 
awhile, what did he dol Who was it that made his af^aranoe on boara, 
while they were all engaged is lookii^ at Bobt After reaching the deck* 
VOL V. 2 
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what did the Commodore order to be handed himi What did he do aAer 
this? What did he command Robert to dol Did Robert hesitatel Did 
the Commodore call to him again? What did he tell himi What waa 
Robert then seen to do? What was the somid of his failing likel As socn 
as be touched the water, what did some of those on board dot Did the boy 
risel Was he alivel What took place on boardl Was the bov*s father 
very much affected after thisl If Bob was two seconds in tallii^ lor^ feet, 
how long was he ialling from where he stood, supposing the distance to be 
one hundred and sixty fcetl 



<Sect{on zv. 

THE FISHERMAN OF CASOO BAY. 

1. About a century ago, the numerous islands in Casco 
Bay were inhabited by a hardy race of fishermen, the 
remains of whose huts, though in ruins, are yet visible. 
Near one of these ruins, and not far from Diamond Cove, 
is the grave; of Michael Bum— of whom the following 
story is related. 

2. One evening, as he sat at the door of his hut, 
listening to the waves, which broke on the rocks that 
surrounded him, his dog, which was lying at his feet, 
suddenly sprung up; and darting towards a projecting 
cliff, plunged mto the waves. The fisherman, pre* 
suming from his earnest manner, that something un- 
common had attracted his attention, hastened to the spot 
fi'om w^ere the animal had leaped; but the night was too 
dark to discover eitlyr the dog, or the object of his 
pursuit. 

3. For some time the fisherman waited his return, in 
vain; and, at last, supposing he was engaged in a fruitless 
chase after some seals, which frequently made their ap- 
pearance, he retired to rest. Scarcely, however, had he 
sought his pillow, when the well-known bark, and n 
scratching at the door not only announced his return, but 
anxiety for his master's presence. He opened the door; 
the dog whined, pulled him gently, as if wishing him to 
follow, and suddenly left him. 

4. Having lighted his lantern, he left the hut, the dog 
by his barking directing his path; but on approaching the 
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shore, what was his astonishment to find his faithful dog 
standing by a human being, apparently a corpse, it 
was evident that the dog had just drawn hira from the 
water, but there were no maiks of violence on his per- 
son. He opened his waistcoat — the body was stil! 
warm. Filled with the hope of restoring animation, he 
bore him to his hut. 

5. His exertions were not in vain; for in a short time, 
the stranger gave signs of returning life ; and by the next 
morning he was able to converse with his generous pre- 
server. " You will probably recollect seeing a vessel 
near your harbor yesterday," said the stranger. " In 
that vessel it was my misfortune to have been a passen- 
ger: Heaven grant that my beloved wife has not likewise 
fallen a victim to perfidy and ingratitude. 

6. ^' I am a native of^America; but for some years past 
have resided in France, where I acquired a considerable 
fortune. Desirous of spending my last days in the land 
of my fathers, I xsonverted all my property into money, 
and embarked in this vessel with my wife. I loaded the 
master and crew with presents, but this only seemed to 
increase their rapacity. Although I knew they were ap- 
prised of my having a large treasure on board, yet I had 
no fears concerning that, or my life. 

7. <^ But last night their diabolical plans were put in 
execution. I was alone on the quarter deck, when a 
deep groan causing me to turn, I beheld one of the pas- 
sengers lying prostrate on the deck. The rufHans then 
rushed forward to make me their second victim; but, al- 
though nearly overpowered by my sensations, I was ena- 
bled to reach the tafierel, from whreh I sprung into the sea. 
The darkness of the night, the presumption that I could 
not reach land, and above all, the work of death which 
was'yet unfinished, prevented a pursuit. 

8. ^' I made an effort to float, trusting to Providence for 
my guide.i But what was life now to me ? The dear object 
^r whom I wished to live, my wife, was deserted at the 
moment she most needed my assistance; and I fancied 1 
could hear her voice imploring mercy. The thought was 
agonizing. Three times I attempted to regain the ship, 
but in vain — she was fast receding from me. I now de- 
sired death; and ceased my exertions, in order to hasten 
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its approach. From that moment, until I arrived in yowr 
dwelling, reason left me." 

9. The humane fisherman did all he could to comfort 
the helpless sufferer. He spoke of the consolations of 
religion, and reminded him of the submission which he 
owed to that Being from whose hands he had already re- 
ceived such manifold blessings. '^I have no doubt,'' 
continued he, ^^ but these pirates will soon land in this 
vicinity to divide their plunder; and let us indulge the 
hope, that these robbers will yet be brought to justice^ 
and you restored to your affectionate wife." 

10. Animated with this idea, the fisherman rose and 
approached the window; and, as he had suggested, the 
vessel was distinctly seen standing in for the shore. Not 
a moment was to be lost. Raising the stranger in his 
arms, he carried him to the boaty and rowing round a 
steep bluff of rocks which screened them from observa- 
tion, he placed him in a cave, retired and secure. He 
then hastened to some huts a few miles distant, informed 
the inhabitants of the bloody transactions of the past 
night, and conjured them in the name of humanity and 
religion, to aid him in boarding the vessel, which was 
now at anchor. 

1 1 . A small but determined band was immediately col- 
lected; and under the direction of the fisherman, they ad- 
vanced with caution towards his humble dwelling, prov- 
idence smiled on their endeavors. They crept to the 
brow of the crag, beneath which the pirates were seated 
dividing their plunder; and, watching for a good opportu- 
nity, they sprung upon them. The confusion of guilt, 
and the effects of intdkication, rendered them an easy 
conquest. «# 

12. The fisherman and his comrades then rowed off 
for the vessel; and tears of joy bedewed his weather-beaten 
face, on finding that the wife of his guest had escaped un 
injured. When he descended into the cabin, she at first 
seemed unconscious of his approach, so much had her 
senses been overpowered by the late scenes of horror. 
When aroused from this stupor, she informed him that 

I she was the only survivor of all those who had taken pas- 
sage in the vessel. 
^ 13. ^^ Alas!" she exclaimed, ^^ I regret that my life 
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was spared. Far more dear to me, would have been the 
watery grave of my dear husband." For some minutes, 
the distress of the wretched woman unmanned the gene- 
rous fisherman; having at length composed himself, he 
began to soothe her agitated feelings, by telling her the 
murderers had no longer the power of doing her an in- 
jury; and that though she was separated from her hus- 
band, she should never want a protector while he had an 
arm to raise in her defence. 

14. Fearful of apprizing her too suddenly that her 
husband was still alive, he continued, '^ Perhaps your 
husband may still be alive. Some of the passengers have 
been picked up, severely wounded, it is true; but not be-* 
yond the hope of recovery." In this manner, he gradu- 
ally unfolded the happiness that was in store for her. 
But with all his cautidfir, nature fainted under the joyful 
emotions which the true state of the case produced. — 
And he trembled lest all his labors should have been be- 
stowed in vain. 

15. The pirates being carefully secured, to await the 
punishment due to their crimes, the woman was conduct- 
ed to the fisherman's hut, where, by this time, she found 
her husband. But what a meeting! To describe it, we 
will not attempt. Suffice it to say, that having devoutly 
acknowledged the merciful interposition of Divine Prov- 
idence, they bestowed on the fisherman a sum sufficient 
to render him independent. 

16. Wishing to obtain the animal which had rendered 
him such a signal service, the stranger offered the fisher- 
man a very large sum for his dog; but no consideration 
could induce him to part with it. ^^ This dog," said he, 
patting him on the head, ^^ has been my only companion 
during the long and dreary winters ( have spent among 
these rocks; and rather than part with hin^, 1 would re- 
turn the generous donation you have made me." 

17. "Enough," replied the stranger; "you shall not 
part from him, — and I am sorry I made a request which 
jcould cause a moment's pain, to one, to. whom I am un- 
der so many obligations. Take this, and if it be more 
than sufficient for your own wants, I know it will be em- 
ployed — as wealth ought to be — ^in alleviating the distress 
of your fellow creatures." 

2» 
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QUBfTIONS. 

What WR8 the man's name that owned the doffi Where did he Inet 
What was his busineasl What did his dog soddeiUv dol How didhe acti 
when he returned^ What did the fisherman find by following the d(»t 
What was the stranger's native cornitryl Where had he heen residii^ lor 
some yearsi Had he acquired a fortunel What was he desiroas of doioj^t 
What did he do when the ruffians approached himl Did he attempt to rmin 
the vessen On discovering the vessel approaching the Iiarbor what did the 
fisherman do with the strangerl What did he next do*? Did they catch the 
piratesi What did the fisherman then dol What did he find on board that 
gpve him joyi What did the stranger bestow on the fishemani What did 
he wish to obtaini 
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THE OLD FASHIONED MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

1. ^^ Thy grandmother,'^ said my Uncle Toby, addres- 
sing himself to young Laura, just from London, and 
who was playing ^ the battle of Marengo,' on the piano, 
'^ thy grandmother, child, used to play upon a much 
better instrument than thine." ^' Indeed," said Laura, 
how could it have been better ? You know it is the' 
most fashionable instrument, and is used by everybody 
that is anything.^^ ^' Your grandmother was somethif^j and 
yet she never saw a pianoforte." '^ But what was the 
name of the instrument ? Had it strings, and was it 
played by the hand ?" ^^ You must give me time to rec- 
ollect the name: it was indeed a stringed instrument, 
and was played with the hand." 

2. ^^ By the iiands alone? how vulgar; but I should re- 
ally like to see one; and Papa must buy me one when I 
return to London; do you think we can obtain one?" 
" No, you probably will not obtain one in London, but 
doubtless they may be* found in some o£ the country 
towns." '^How many strings had it? must one play 
with both hands ? and could one play the double bass ? " 
'^ I know not whether it would play the double bass, as 
you call it; but it was played with both hands, and had 
two strings." , 

3. ^^ Two strings only! surely you are jesting; how 
Gould good music be produced from such an instrument, 
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when the piano has two or three hundred ! " ^' Oh, the 
strings were very long, one of them about fourteen feet! 
and Uie other may be lengthened at pleasure, even to fif- 
ty feet or more." " What a prodigious deal of room it 
must take up; but no matter, I will have mine in the old 
hall; and papa may have an addition made to it; for he 
says I shsdl never want for an3rthing; and so does mam- 
ma; but what kind of sound did it make ? Were th^ 
strings struck with little mallets like the piano; or were 
they snapped like a harpsichord." ^^ Like neither of 
those instruments, as I recollect, but it produced a soft 
kind of humming music, and was peculiarly agreeable 
to the husband and relations of the performer.''^ '^ Oh, 
as to pleasing one's husband or relations, you know that 
is altogether vulgar in fashionable society; but I am de- 
termined to have one, at any rate. Was it easily learned ? 
and was it taught by French and Italian masters ? " ^^ It 
was easily learned, but Frenchmen and Italians scarcely 
dared to show their heads in our country in those times." 
'^ Can you not possibly reinember the name ? How shall 
we know what to inquire for ? " " Yes, I do now remem- 
the name; and you must inquire for a Spinning Wheel." 

oKBTCH Book. 
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There was a day I never sighed; 

There was a time I gladly suns; 

Oh, how I wish that I had died. 

When mind was pure and form was young. 

If I were well, a father stoop'd 

Above my bed to bless my sleep; 

If I were ill, a mother droop'd 

And left my bed to think and weep. 

My pla3rmates were as brothers tried; 

Yes, winter days had sunshine then; 

I could not tell why people sigh'd, 

Nor felt the cares of busy men. 

Friends I have had, as kind and brave. 

As ever shared a pliant soul: 

But now, affection's foe, the grave, 
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Has made the floods of sorrow roll. 

Repentance hangs upon my heart; 

Sweet thoughts e'en yet are in my mind; 

I would not throw a venom'd dart, 

O no ! I never was unkind ! 

Tet, when my stream of tears is wide. 

My willow'd harp to this is strung — 

O how I wish that I had died, 

When mind was pure and form was young. 

Sketch Boot:. 



QUESTIONS. 

Which of the two musical iostrumentB do yoa suppose cost the most mon* 
eyl Which of them do you think was most profitable^ Jf the piano cost 
260 dollars and the spina mg wheel 10, how many spinning wheels might be 
bought with the price of the pianol If a yoang lady could spin two skeins a 
day at ten cents a skein, bow many days most she work in order to biqr a 
pianol 
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THE BATTLE OF TREPWON. 



1 . The night was intensely cold, and we were delayed 
many hours longer than had heen anticipated, by an ac- 
cumulation of snow and ice in the river. At this time, 
I had an excellent view of the countenance of Washing- 
ton, as he reined up his steed within pistol-shot of me. 
Never shall I forget the assurance I felt that success 
would crown our enterprise, when I viewed that coun- 
tenance, beaming with majesty, decision and energy. 
Before we came down to the ferry, there was an awful 
solemnity about him, which clearly indicated that he con- 
sidered the present as one of the most eventful and im- 
portant moments of his life. 

2. But there, when in sight of the troops who kept their 

Kes fixed on him, even after the boats had put off, his 
untenance was full of lofty, heroic and animated expres- 
sion, which infused encouragement and confidence into 
all that beheld it. General Knox also was present, whose 
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stentorian Voice made the hills echo. My ears rang for 
a fortnight after, at the same hour of the night; and even 
now, when I recall to mind the scenes of that eventfUl 
night, I think I can hear him vociferating the orders of 
the commander-in-chief in a voice of thunder; dismount- 
ing everj fire minutes, and lifting his own artillery like 
a giant. 

3. General Green was there also— the only man of all 
our armies, who was capable, in my opinion, of taking 
the place of Washington, in case of any disaster, — there 
he sat, full of religious comppsure; his broad forehead 
fronting the fires, that were kindled near the place of 
embarkation. At last, thoueh not until three o'clock in 
the morning, we were fairly landed on the Jersey shore, 
and by five had taken up our line of march. 

4. Our whole army passed softly, and silently, by two 
or three officers, posted upon the road side, continually 
waving their swords, with a motion, as if to enjmn silence; 
and silence it was, of a deathlike nature; for nothing could 
be heard but the blowing of horses, a jolting now and then 
in the wet snow where the artillery wagons and gun 
carriages cut through the ground, and a general rush, 
like a deep and heavy flow of water. 

5. Not many minutes afterwards, a troop of Yirgin- 
ians under Captain Washington (a connexion of the Gen- 
eral's) paraded in beautiful style through the heavy snow, 
and brought us intelligence which tended to accelerate 
our march. Before his arrival, our commander-in-chief 
had hoped to surprise the enemy at Trenton, while over-- 
powered with the festivities of the preceding night. But 
now that hope was abandoned; for Captain Washington 
had encountered his picket, exchanged a few shots, and 
left him prepared for our intended attack. 

6. Yet this very affair, which threatened to be so dis- 
astrous, this frolic of Captain Washington, was proba- 
bly the chief reason why we succeeded in surprising the 
enemy at last; for as that was not followed up, the enemy 
retired to quarters after waiting a reasonable time, (as 
we afterwards learned,) thinking the whole was not)^g 
more than a Virginia row,^ Our troops were now thrown 
into two divisions; and I was now separated from my 

* Pronoonoed like now. 
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father, who was detached under Sullivan and St. Clair 
to take the river road; while we, under Washington 
himself, with Green, Morris and Stevens soon pushed 
onward through what is called the Pennington road. 

7. In a few moments afterwards, as I was looking 
ahout me, and meditating on the dark array of substantial, 
but noiseless creatures, horses and wagons, which, 
altogether, resembled a cavalcade of dead men matching 
from one place of burial to another; I heard a shot, so 
near me that my horse leaped out of the rank. This 
was followed by a loud cry — ^two or three words — a 
volley — and then, shot after shot, as if a line of sen- 
tinels, sleeping upon their posts, had suddenly started 
up, one after another, fired their pieces, and run in. 

8. Our advance was well furnished with bayonets, and 
they immediately charged upon the picket, and we dashed 
after them, trampling them to death with our horses, 
riding over them like a whirlwind, without speaking a 
word or firing a shot. This was scarcely done when we 
heard the firing of the other division, at the opposite 
quarter; so admirably timed had been the arrangement; 
and we immediately galloped into the centre of the town, 
determined to ride the enemy down before they had time 
to form. 

9. Washington was dreadfully exposed. The first 
picket, thinking this a second attack from the same little 
skirmishing party that had fired into them before, ne- 
glected to give the alarm: and the outposts, though they 
fought gallantly, retreated step by step behind the 
houses, disputing every inch of ground, and presenting 
their bright muskets with fixed bayonets, without a flash 
of powder, wherever we rode in upon them; but as soon 
as we had faced about, they blazed away upon us, and 
running to the next house, were finally driven in. 

10. Opportunity at length occurred for fair play. The 
Hessians were formed in glittering and fearful array. 
On our right a tremendous struggle was commencing, 
under the very eye of Washington, with the enemy's 
artillery which we had taken. At this moment Archibald, 
with a trodp, rode down; his cap off, his sword flashing 
like a fire brand in the light and smoke of the musket- 
ry. " Charge, Charge," he cried. " charge them, my 
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bravo fellows, and provoke them to fire.^ Another 
troop — another, and' another thundered down from the 
right and left. 

1 1 . But such was the invincible obstinacy of the Ger- 
mans, that no effect could be produced. Their front' 
rank kneeled all round, while the rest were forming, and 
presented their bayonets, without firing a musket. ^^By 
heavens," said Archibald, shouting as if his heart would 
burst, to Oapt. Washington, "I will try them again;" 
And as he spake, rode at full speed so near, that it ap- 
peared to me that he could have struck the enemy, with 
his sword, and fired his pistol into their faces. 

12. Our front rank followed the example, and the next 
moment all the Hessians brought their pieces up to their 
cheeks, and poured a tremendous volley in upon us. I 
saw my father fall, and my brother Arthur reel in his 
stirrups; but Archibald, as if prepared for this very thin^, 
shouted, " Wheel, and charge!" " Wheel, and charge P' 
repeated an hundred voices in our rear — " Wheel, and 
charge!" My blood thrills through my veins, as I im-' 
agine I still hear those magic words. 

13. We obeyed, — and the snow flew, and the swords 
flashed, and the next moment an hundred of the enemy, 
the whole of his front rank, were trampled beneath our 
horses' feet, and the dimensions of a number of the ene- 
my were shortened by a whole head. The infantry un- 
der Greene, poured in volley afler volley, at the same 
time; — and Knox, having brought round his light field 
pieces to bear, as if they were blunderbusses, played in 
upon them an uninterrupted roll of thunder and smoke. 

14. It was impossible to stand it; no human being 
could have endured the hurricane of bullets, and the 
impetuosity of the cavalry, sweeping, like a tornado, 

- everything before them. The enemy threw down their 
arms; and then it was — tken^ when it was necessary to 
move about the more quiet operations of strife, that we 
began to feel the intense coldness of tlie;>tiight;-^it was 
then we realized how excruciating was the keen air, 
cutting through our fresh wound^, like rough broken 
glass. Sf^TCH Boofc.. 
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QUCSTIOKS. 

Wkm, o wM Jc irf m deby in tbeir pnoBBdrnp^ Wktt Ofgu l li^ « 
wqr pofnerfU voioet What other Geaefal «•■ tfao^ und what was nil 
•flual At what o'clock were thej landed on the Jeneydiorel For what 
were oAeen piMled along te roadt What taaled to aooderate their anrchf 
tyhat had the CbaMaan d M-m-Chirf hoped to dot Into how aHnf dirjaioai 
were the troa|» thrownl Which read did that onder SalbfaB takel 
Which, that nader Wadihviont What was enddenly heardi By whit 
waathiifbllowedl Didthecneniyeannenderl If there were fifteen bondnd 
aoidiers that ii'ineiid orer the rirer, and one h un dred and fi% cr oaa ed at i 
tiMe^howMaafthneedidtheboatcraaiinauiTiBfthefliallorerl Ifeack 
aoldier h^ thiiij oems in hit pocket, how many doUan had the wfaolel 
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1. '^ Now, fiither, tell us all about the old gun," were 
the words of one of a number of children, who were seat* 
ed around the hearth of a New England cottage. The 
old man sat in an arm-chair at one side of the fire [dace, 
and his wife at the other, well seated in one of smaller 
dimensions. The bojs, that thej might not disturb the 
old man's meditations, seemed to keep as much silence 
as possible £6t individuals of their age; the fire burned 
high, with a sound like that of a trumpet; and its blaze 
occasionallj shone on an old rifle which was suspended 
horizontallj above the mantel. 

2. *^ Willingly, my bojs," said the old man, apparently 
animated bj his ret^fming recollections. ^^ It maj help 
to give jou an idea of old times, when bojs could not 
ataj in their quiet homes as jou do, but were forced or 

er glad, to do what little ^ej could for their country. 
My iathmr fived in Tewksbury, a small town in Middle- 
sex county. We were not generally much interested in 
the news of the day, but the spirit of resistance had then 
spread to every cottage in the country. The younger 
men of oor viDage, following the example of others, had 
formed themselves into military bands, who were obliged, 
by the terms of their association, to be ready to march at 
a moment's warning; and were, thereforej cined * Minute 
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3. " Perhaps, if you accent the last syllable of that word, 
T**immite, it would better describe a considerable portion 
K? ^ of our number, of whom I was one. I armed myself 
ftikri with that rifle which you see over the mantel, though it 
?5^ was a weary labor to me to bear it on a march; and this, 
^ j^! with a leathern bag for bullets, and a powder horn, com-- 
ifaak pleted my equipments. We relied more on the justice 

of our cause, not to mention our skill in sharp shooting, 
than our military discipline, and thence derived courage, 
which was not a little needed; for the name of ^Regu- 
lar' was a very formidable one to every American «ar. 

4. ^^ Having completed our preparations, such as they 
were, we waited for an opportunity, which the British 
were expected soon to give us. It was understood that 
their purpose was to possess themselves of certain mili- 
tary stores at Concord, and a secret arrangement was 
made with the friends of liberty in Boston, that when 
they marched out for that purpose, lights should be dis- 
played in certain steeples, to alarm the country. One 
night in April, af^er an unusually hard day's labor, we 
were suddenly startled with a sound which shook all the 
windows of the house. Another followed it, and we said 
in deep and breathless tones to each other, ^ it is the sig- 
nal gun ! ' 

5. '^ I must confess that my heart beat hard at the 
sound, and my cheek was cold with dismay; but my father, 
who was lame with a wound received in the old French 
war, encouraged us by his animation. * Now, my boys,* 
said he, ' the time has come. Go, and do your best.' 
We had no time for sad reflections, so we ran hastily to 
the meeting-house, where the rest of our number were 
already collected, by the light of lanterns. With your 
ideas of military show, you might, in a calmer moment, 
have smiled at our display. 

n6. " The younger men were gathered in groups round 
eertain veterans, who rejoiced in that opportunity of 
fighting their battles over again; but the arrival of the 
Colonel broke up the conference. ' He came not in pom- 
pous state, with his staff of oflicers around him, but sim- 
ply with that sign of authority, the sword, in his hand. 
He wa%M|||P9 whose equanimity nothing ever disturbed, 
and I s&nlree to confess, that I heartily envied him, when 

VOL V. S 
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I heard his quiet tones, calling to his men to mind their 
business; and when they had sufficiently arranged their 
ranks, saying, ^ Come, we'd as good's go along. Along 
he went, as quietly as he had followed his plough that 
day; but there were hearts among his followers that were 
sorely oppressed by the excitement of the scene. 

7. '^ We moved on in darkness and silence, on the road 
to Lexington. As we came near the town, we thought 
we heard the sound of some unusual motion, and as the 
day began to dawn, were on the watch to discover, when 
suddenly, as we turned the base of a hill, martial music 
burst upon the ear, and the bright colors, and long red 
files pf the British army came full in view. As if by 
one consent, we all stood still for a time ; and I declare to 
you, that helpless as we were in comparison with such a 
force, and young as I was for such encounters, the mo-- 
ment I saw what the danger was, I felt at once relieved^ 
and nothing doubting that an engagement must take place, 
I longed for it to begin. 

8. '^ In a few moments we heard the sound of irregular 
firing, and saw our countrymen dispersing in all direc- 
tions. Then our senior officer gave orders — not after a 
military sort, but still the best that could be given on 
such an occasion — for each man to go into the fields and 
fight ^ on his own fiook,^ This was done at once, and 
with surprising execution. A close fire was poured in 
on the regulars from all quarters, though not an Ameri- 
can was to be seen. They fired passionately and at ran- 
dom, but every moment they saw their best men falling, 
and found themselves obliged to retreat without revenge. 

9. ^^ Unused as we were to blood, we felt atriumph when 
each one of our enemies fell. I received two balls in 
my clothes, and one passed through my hat, but so en- 
gaged was I in firing, that I hardly noticed them at that 
time. When my powder was gone, I went out on the 
track of the retreating army, with a high heart and burning 
cheek, I assure you. The first of the fallen that 1 saw 
before me, was a young officer, not older than myself^ 
who had received a wound in the breast, and was lying 
by the way side. 

10. ^' There was a calm repose in the expTejmon of him 
features, which I have often seen in those wtKied with 
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^un-shot wounds; his lips were gently parted, and he seem- 
ed like one neither dead nor sleeping, but profoundly 
wrapped in meditation on distant scenes and friends. I went 
up to him with the same proud feeling I had maintained 
throughout the battle; but when I saw him lying there in his 
beauty, and thought of all the hopes that were crushed by 
that blow, — of those who were dreaming of him as one free 
from danger, and waiting that happy moment that was to 
restore him to their arms; and more than all, when I 
thought that I might have been the cause of all this de- 
struction, my heart relented within me; and I confess to 
you, that I sat down by that poor youth and wept like a 
child. 

11. "I left the spot with the heavy steps of one that 
Feels the weight of blood upon his head, and returned to 
my father's house, resolved to expiate my crime. The 
image of that youth, pale and bleeding, was before my 
eyes by day, and at my bedside by night, for weeks after; 
and inevery wind, I thought I heard the avenger of blood." 
** And did you fight no more, father .^" " Oh ! yes, my boy. 
As soon as Boston was invested, we heard that our 
services were needed; and nothing more was wanted 
to fill the ranks of the army. I arrived at the camp the 
evening before the battle of Bunker Hill. 

12. " Though weary with the march of the day, I went 
to the hill, upon which our men were throwing up a breast- 
work in silence, and happened to reach the spot just as 
the morning was breaking in the sky. It was clear and 
calm; the sky was like pearl; the mist rolled lightly from 
the still water, and the large vessels of the enemy lay 
quiet as the islands. Never shall I forget the earth- 
quake voice with which that silence was broken. A 
smoke like that of a conflagration, burst from the sides 
of the ships, and the first thunders of the revolutionary 
storm broke over our heads. The bells of the city 
spread the alarm, the lights flashed in a thousand windows, 
the drums and trumpets mustered their several bands, 
and the sounds, in their confusion, seemed like an artic- 
alate voice foretelling the strife of that day. 

IS. "We took our places mechanically, side by side, 
behind a breastwork, and waited for the struggle to be- 
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fin. We waited long in silence. There was no noise 
ut of the men at the breast work, strengthening their 
rude fortifications. We saw the boats put off from the 
city, and land the forces on the shore beneath us. Still 
there was silence, except when the tall figure of our 
commander moved along our line, directing us not to 
fire till the word was given. For my part, as I saw 
those gallant forces march up the hill, in well ordered 
ranks, with the easy confidence of those who had been 
led to victory, I was motionless with astonishment and 
delight. I thought only of their danger, and the steady 
courage with which they advanced to meet it; the older 
officers moving with mechanical indifference, the young- 
er with impatient daring. Then a fire blazed along their 
ranks, but the shot struck in the redoubt, or passed harm- 
lessly over our heads. 

14. ^^ Not a solitary musket answered; and if you had 
seen the redoubt, you would have said, that some mighty- 
charm had turned all its inmates into stone. But when 
they had approached so near us, that every shot would 
tell, a single gun from the right was the signal for us to 
begin; and we poured upon them a fire, under which 
their columns seemed to reel like some mighty wall which 
the elements were striving to overthrow. When the 
smoke passed away, their line appeared as if a scythe of 
destruction had cut it down; the place where they had 
stood, being marked with a long line of now inanimate 
beings. 

15. "Again they returned to the charge: again thej 
were cut down; and then the heavy masses of smoke 
from the burning town, added magnificence to the scene. 
By this time my powder-horn was empty, and most of 
those around me had but a single charge remaining. It 
was evident that our post must be abandoned, but I re- 
solved to try them once again. They came upon us with 
double fury. While engaged in personal conflict with a 
British officer, the enemy's line had passed me in pur- 
suit of the flying Americans, and thus cut off my retreat: 
one of their soldiers $red, and the ball entered my side. 
I fell, and was beaten with muskets on the head until 
they left me for dead upon the fleld. 

16. " When I recovered, the soldiers were employed in 
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burying their dead. An officer inquired if I could walk; 
but finding me unable, he directed his men to drag me 
by the feet to their boats, where I was thrown in, fainting 
with agony, and carried with the rest of the prisoners to 
Boston. One of my comrades, who saw me fall, return- 
ed with the news to my parents. Not havmg heard any- 
thing more from me, they doubted not but I was slain. 
They mourned for me as lost, and a rude stone was 
erected near the graves of my family in the burying- 
ground, to record the fate of the one who was npt per- 
mitted to sleep with his fathers. But their sorrow was 
in a degree mitigated by the reflection that one of their 
number was counted worthy to suffer death in the ser- 
vice of their country. 

17. '^ I was carried to the hospital in Boston; and nev- 
er shall I forget the scene presented in that abode of wo. 
The rooms were small and crowded; the regulars and. 
provincials were thrown in together, to be visited, that is, 
looked upon, if by chance they could catch his eye, 
once a day, by an indifferent physician who neither un- 
tlerstood nor cared for his duty. It was awful to hear 
the curses poured out by some dying wretch, upon the 
rebels, who had given him his death wound; but my heart 
sunk far more at hearing the last words of some of my 
countrymen, who entreated the surviving to tell their 
friends that in death they remembered them, and gave 
up their lives calmly and religiously as brave men should. 
One youth of my own age, do I especially remember; 
his bed was next to mine. One night his gasping inform- 
ed me that his death was drawing nigh. I rose upon 
my elbow and looked upon him, as a pale lamp shone 
upon his features. 

18. '^ There was a tear in his eye, and his thoughts 
appeared to be far away, evidently returning to that home 
which was never to behold him again. Long time he 
lay thus, and I remained gazing on him, expecting my- 
self soon to pass through the same change. At last the 
expression of his countenance altered; he raised his 
hands and clasped them as if in supplication; his eyes 
were turned upwards, and in that prayer, when sleep had 
happily sealed the eyes of the blasphemers around him^ 
he gave up his soul to God. 

3* 
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19. " When the British were obliged to retire from 
Boston, I was taken to Halifax, with the rest of the 
prisoners, in the fleet. I was placed in a prison ship, but 
was soon removed to a prison in the town. The confine- 
ment grew intolerable, as my limbs recovered strength; 
and the prison door was hardly closed, before I resolved 
with my companions, that we would not rest until we 
had made one great effort to escape. Every day we 
were insulted by the wretches employed to guard us; our 
food washardly sufficient to sustain us; we were not per- 
mitted to know anything of the success of our country- 
men; and as oflen as any favor was requested, it was 
denied with bitter scorn. 

20. " Our apartment, in which six were confined, re- 
sembled a dungeon; but this, though it added to the 

. gloominess of our condition, aided our attempts at escape. 
I was fortunate enough to find an old bayonet upon the 
floor, with which I loosened the masonry of the wall. 
Long and wearily did we labor, relieving each other at 
the task, and thus keeping constantly at work, night and 
day, except when the grating of rusty hinges informed 
us that the turnkey was approaching our room. We had 
hung up our clothing on the wall where we labored, as 
soon as we entered the jail; so that it was not suspected 
to be a screen for our labors. In the course of four 
long weeks we succeeded in penetrating through the 
wall, and^never did my heart bound with such delight, 
as when I saw the first gleam of a star through the 
opening. We waited for a night suitable to our purpose; 
and it seemed as if the elements had conspired against 
us; for seven days passed, and each night was as clear 
and as calm as possible. 

21. ^'At last the night set in dark and stormy. The 
wind, as it howled from the ocean, and sent the rain 
rattling against our little window, was music to our ears. 
We heard the toll of midnight from the bells of the town, 
and then began our operations. We took the stones of the 
wall and placed them in the dungeon, removing them 
silently, one by one. When the passage was opened, 
we saw it was not very high above ground. We doubted 
not but the sentry would shelter himself in his box, from 
the storm; but lest he should discover us, each armed 
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himself with a stone. He w<ts sheltered, as we supposed, 
hut hearing the sound we made in lettingourselves down 
from th^breach, he came towards us. before he could 
give his challenge, we threw our stones at the unfortu- 
nate man, and heard him sink heavily to the earth, his 
musket ringing as he felL 

22. " Four of our number were strong; but one, with 
myself, was infirm from the effect of wounds. They, 
therefore, at our request, left us behind, though with 
much apparent reluctance. It was an evil hour tor them 
when they did so; for they were afterwards retaken, and 
committed to prison again, where ill treatment and de- 
pression put an end to their existence before the close 
of the war. I went with my companion into a swamp 
about a mile from the town, and we had hardly secured 
our retreat, and laid ourselves down to rest, when the 
roar of guns came floating upon the wind, a signal that 
our escape was discovered. It was fbllowed by the mar- 
tial sound of the bugle; but near as it was, we could go 
no farther, and could only quietly employ ourselves in 
gathering boughs of pine, to form a kind of couch and 
covering. 

23. ^' Thus we lay sheltered till the day dawned, listen- 
ing in no pleasing suspense to the sounds of alarm that 
reached us from the town. In a few hours the sounds 
drew near us; we could even see our pursuers as they 
passed by. A small party employed a stratagem^to draw 
us from the swamp in which they thought it posftble we 
had taken shelter. Suddenly crying out, ^' Here they 
are," they iired into the shrubbery; but though the balls 
fell all around us, we saw their motions, and were not 
frightened from our hiding places. 

24. ^' We rose at night and went on our way, subsisting 
upon fruits and berries; together with a little miserable 
bread, which we had .saved for this expedition; but we 
were tortured with hunger, and on passing a barn, my 
companion secured a fowl, which we ate, raw as it was,* 
with delight. Thus we travelled for seven days, almost 
without food, and entirely without shelter; but our strength 
began to give way. I deliberated with my companion, 
who was resolute, but still more feeble than myself, and 
we determined to throw ourselves on the mercy of some 
passing traveller. 
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85. '' This was our only chance of retief; and though it 
was hazardous, and almost hopeless, we resolved, if w6 
met with but one person, we would make ourselves known 
and ask his protection. Soon after we had decided on 
this course, we heard the lingering tramp of a horse, and 
saw a venerable looking person, who reminded us of 
one of our New England farmers, going to market with 
a tempting load of poultry. I came out of the hedge, 
and requested him to hear me; but he looked at me in a 
manner that clearly evinced that he was extremely sus- 
picious of my character and calling; his reply was, ^ Cant 
stop,' and began, with much clamor, to urge his beast 
into a quicker step. 

26. *'^ But the beast was my friend on this occasion, and 
absolutely refused to hasten his movements, without some 
better reason than he saw at that time. I took adyan-> 
tage of his obstinacy 4o state my condition to the old man, 
whose countenance changed at once, on hearing my sto- 
ry. 'Conscience!' said he, 'I thought you no better 

.than a picaroon; but you look most starved.' So say- 
ing, he dismounted from his horse, and opening his pan- 
niers, he handed me the food he had provided for his 
journey. This I shared with my companion, who came 
forward and joined me. < I was going to ask yon to ride 
double,' said the farmer, ^ but the creature canH carry 
three; however, wait till I return in the evening and I 
will len^ you a helping hand.' 

27. "The old gentleman with much caution further ob- 
served; ' that he did not know as it was quite right, but 
he took a notion for the Americans himself, when he heard 
they were angry about the price of tea. But at all events,' 
said he, ' I canH see how I should help King George by 
carrying you back to Halifax, to be hanged, maybe, 
though I would do anything for the old gentleman in 
reason.' With many cautions and encouragements he 
leil us. We concealed ourselves through the day, and 
mah^l^uspicions came over us, that our friend might 
be ifftiuced by rewards to give us up to our pursuers. 
But we did him injustice. At night he came back and 
seemed glad to see us, when we made our appearance. 

28. '' ' I might have come back before,' said he, ' but 
I thought we could work better in the dark.' He then 
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diamounted, and directed us, without delay, to mount the 
horse, while he would walk by its side. For a long time 
we refused to suffer him, as aged as he was, to encoun- 
ter such fatigue; but we were really worn out, and at 
last consented. We went on all that night, the old man 
keeping up our spirits by his conversation. It was day- 
break before he showed any intention of making a per- 
manent halt; but as the morning grew red in the sky h« 
urged us forward till we stopped under the windows of a 
solitary farm-house, with its large buildings, not neat as 
they are in New England, but still indicating thrift and 
industry in its possessor. 

29. " He went to what appeared to be a bed-room win- 
dow, where he knocked with some caution. Forthwith 
a night-capped head made its appearance, and at once 
declared its native land by the exclamation, ' Law me, 
what brings you home this time o' night.' But the 
question was answered by a request that she would rise 
and open the door. It proved to be the old gentleman's 
help-mate. She immediately commenced preparations 
for breakfast, without troubling herself much about the 
character of her husband's guests; he condescended, how- 
ever, to make some little explanation. 

30. " When the breakfast was over, which, however, 
was a work of time, we were invited to spend all that day 
in rest, afler our long and painful journey. In the eve- 
ning we met again in the huge kitchen, which was the 
gathering placo of the family, who were amused with 
some feigned account of our character, and the object of 
our visit. When the mixed collection had retired, leav- 
ing us with the old man and his wife, we gave him a full' 
account of our adventures; and were happy to find, from 
his unconcern as to politics, that we were in a place of 
security. 

31. ^' He told us there was much confusion in the town 
on account of our escape, and that a reward was offered 
for our detection; while at the same time detachments 
of soldiers were sent in pursuit. He himself was strict- 
ly examined, and he said ^ he did not feel quite easy in 
his mind,' on account of some deception which he had 
been obliged to use. ^ However,' said he, ' I did not 
do evil that good may come. I did the good first, and 
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the evil followed.' We proposed to leave him that night, 
but he would by no means consent to this, and insisted 
on our remaining with him some time, as he said, ^ to 
pick up our crumbs.' 

32. f'On the third night we took leave of our Samaritan 
host, with the deepest emotions of gratitude for his kind- 
nest. I always looked on the bright side of human na- 
ture; but I never received an impression in its favor so 
decided and literally reviving, as from the conduct of this 
humble man. I never saw him nor heard of him again. 
On parting, he kindly gave us directions to a place where 
wo could take passage for Falmouth, now Portland. 
We succeeded in reaching it without difficulty, and though 
we had no money, his recommendation gained us a place 
in the vessel. I felt relieved when once more upon the 
waters, and standing gallantly out to sea. 

33. ^' With what different feelings, had I traversed the 
Bame ocean-roads before ! Then my heart died within 
me, as I stood on the battlements of the floating castle 
that bore me through the waves; every moment increas- 
ed the distance between me and my home and country; 
which grew dearer to me in the hour of our mutual dis- 
tress; now, as our little whaleboat bounded over the 
waves, I felt joyous, bold and triumphant. I thought 
then there were moments in a life of changes, which 
atone for the heaviness of many of its hours. 

34. ^^ From Falmouth, we went home on foot. Before 
I reached my native village, my companion lefl/ne. His 
society had become endeared to me by our partnership 
in misfortune; and I parted with him in much sorrow. 
He has ceased, long ago, from the number of the living, 
but I hope to meet him again. I entered my native vil- 
lage in a clear summer's aflemoon; the air was calm, the 
sky was clear, and thbre was stillness like that of the 
sabbath, through the whole of the place. I remember- 
ed hearing the distant bell, and knew that they were as- 
sembled for the lecture which preceded the commu- 
nion service, according to the custom of our fathers. 

35. " I went to my father's door and entered it soflly. 
My mother was sitting in her usual place by the fireside, 
though there were green boughs instead of fagots in 
the chimney before her. When she. saw me, she gave a 
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wild look, grew deadly pale, and making an ineffectual 
effort to speak to me, fainted away. With much difficul- 
ty I restored her; but it was long before I could make her 
understand, that the supposed app&rition was, in truth, 
her son, whom she had so long mourned for as dead. 

36. "My little brother had also caught a glimpse of me; 
and, as might naturally be supposed, was exceedingly 
alarmed. In his fright, he ran to the meeting-house to 
give the alarm. When he reached that place, the ser- 
vice had ended, and the congregation were just coming 
from the doors. Breathless with fear, he gave them his 
tidings. Having related what he had seen, the whole 
assembly bent their way towards my father's house; and 
such was their impatience to arrive at the spot, that 
minister and deacons, old men and matrons, young men 
and maidens, quickened their steps to a run. 

37. **Never was there such a confusion in our village 
— The young were eloquent in their amazement; and 
the old put on their spectacles to see the strange being 
who had thus returned from the dead. 1 told my story 
over and over' again. As oflen as I concluded it, new 

* detachments arrived, who insisted on hearing all the par- 
ticulars in their turn# The house was crowded with vis- 
iters till far in the night, when the minister dismissed 
them, after calling on my parents to unite with him in 
returning thanks to God, ^ for this son which was dead 
and is alive again, which was lost and is found." 

Token for 1830. 



QUESTIONS. 

Where did the old man say his father lived '! What hands did the young 
form themselves into 1 What ^ere they called 1 Why 1 What name 
then very formidable 1 Who were expected soon to give them a trial 
•f their strength *? For what purpose d>d they expect tlie British at Con- 
cord 1 What secret arrangement had been made with the friends of liberty 
in Boston 1 For what purpose 1 When was the signal gun fired 1 Where 
did they immedi^itely run to 1 What road did they take 1 What order did 
the senior officer give 1 When did he arrive at the camp near Boston 1 
On what hill was the battle fought 1 How many times were the Britiali 
] — palsed before they succeeded in taking the fort 1 What happened to him 
■> bile the enemy were in pursuit of the Americans 1 After being thrown 
i to the boat, where was he carried 1 When tlie British left Boston wliere 
^ aa he taken to 1 After being imprisoned, what did he and the rest of the 
] iflonen resolve to do 1 How long were they in penetrating through tlie 
1 HI After they got oat» what did they do to the septry 1 Where did 
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they theD go 1 Were soine of them that eecaped retaken 1 After mxBetmg 
hun^ some dave, what did they detennine to do 1 Whom did they aooa 
fall in with 1 How long did they stiw with the old eentleman 1 To wlwt 
place did they take passage 1 H!ow did they travel aom Falmoadi home 1 
How was his mother affected on seeiiq^'him 1 What did his little brother 
do 1 What did the whole assembly do, when they hMrd the tidiiigs 1 
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THE DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. (A Fact.) 

1. Two lovely little children took, when summer was in 

prime, 
An airing through a flowery spot, a garden neat and fine; 
A brother and a sister — ^twins, and each to each endeared, 
What either chose to love or fear, the other loved or 

feared. 

And brightly shone the summer's sun uponthe gentle pair, 

Who plucked each gaudy flower that grew in rich pro- 
fusion there, • 

Or chased the brilliant butterflies, those fair, defenceless 
things. 

That round them temptingly did sport upon their silken 
wings. , ' 

With many a flower which they had plucked, a mimic 

grove they made. 
But wondered, when they came again, they had so soon 

decayed; 
And grieving, each the other asked, why all the rosBs red, 
Which freshly bloomed an hour before, now drooping 

hung their head. 

2. 'Twas in that season of the year when on the bloom- 

ing earth. 
Each flower and plant, and shrub and tree, to all their 

fruits gave birth. 
But 'mid them all, and most exposed to catch the passit 

view. 
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With purple flowers aad berries red, the Deadly Night 
shade grew. 

Up rose the little boy and ran, upon the bush to gaze. 
And then his sister followed quick, and both were in 

amaze; 
For berries half so beautiful they ne'er before had seen. 
So out he rashly stretched his hand, among the branches 

green. 

^^ O Edward ! Edward ! do not touch. Remember, mother 

said, 
That poisonous fruit in clusters grow, though beautiful 

and red; f 

They truly have a tempting look, inviting to the eye, 
But if a single on^ w« eat, we both will surely die." 

3. ^^ O! Charlotte, Charlotte, do you think that these can 

do us harm. 
Or that such pretty fruit as this need cause us such 

alarm ? 
For surely if they poisonous are, they bitter then must 

be. 
So I will taste a'single one and wp shall quickly see." 

Then forth he stretched his little hand, and one red be^-* 
ry plucked, 

And to his lips he put the fruit, and in the poison sucked; 

And when he found the juice was good, he bade his sis- 
ter eat, 

" For it is pleasant to the taste — so cooling and so sweet." 

These berries then the children pulled, and of them ate 

their fill, 
Nor did they ever dream awhile, that they were doing ill; 
" 'Tis not the fruit that mother meant," exultingly they 

cried, 
And merry was their prattling laugh, to see their fingers 

dyed. 

4. But suddenly the sister sto[)ped, her rosy cheek grew 

pale^ 

VOL. V. 
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^ O, brother! brother! hold me up, forsomethingdoth me 

ail, 
I feel BO weak, I cannot stand, — ^the trees are dancing 

round, 
Oy Edward! £dward! clasp my hand and place me on * 

the ground. ^' 

He gently laid his sister down, and bitterly did cry. 
And every means to ease her pains, and calm her fears 

did try; 
But soon he felt himself grow sick — and feeble — chilly — 

weak, — • 

And as he tottered on the grasS| he bruised his sister^s 

cheek. 

Exhausted though that infant was, upon his tender breast, 
He placed the little Charlotte's head, that she might 

softer rest; 
The hapless creature did but think his sister only slept. 
And when his eyesight dimmer grew, to her he closer 

crept. 

5. The evening closed upon these babes, who slept 

away their breath, 
Their tender arms each other locked, and both were 

looked in death; 
And they who had the sacred trust, those cherubs safe 

to keep. 
Beheld them where they quiet lay, but thought they were 

asleep. 

When they the hapless sufferers raised, from that last, 

fond embrace, 
A half formed smile was seen to dwell upon each pallid 

face; 
Alas! that suck twin roses fair, which morning saw in 

bloom. 
Should wither in the morn of life, and fade and die so 

soon. 

The Lilt. 
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one only daughter; and to make her gerUeel, as he called 
it, he sent het for six months to a boarding-school. 

4. When she had been there a short time, such a box 
arrived at the * Plough! ' Every one in the village thought 
it must be something very beautiful, as it came from Ma- 
ry Mill's school; and when it was opened, appeared a 
piece of embroidery, in a fine gold frame. People were 
somewhat puzzled, at 6rst, to know what it was. There 
was an animal, which might be either a pig or a mule, 
with its heels in the air; and there was a boy somewhat 
taller than a tree, and another brownish black looking 
thing; however, the Poeh^ underneath explained the 
matter. 



" The vicioiw kicking donkey 

Has thrown my l)ix>thcr and Pompey. 



»» 



5. The silly people of Callow (for there are silly peo- 
ple everywhere) thought that Mary must be wonderful- 
ly improved; but the wise ones knew that it was not right 
for a girl in her situation of life to waste so much time 
on such useless work. Indeed, poor Mary was not much 
better for her six months' trip. She brought home a great 
many airs; and it was evident, that she had not been prop- 
erly instructed; for I am almost ashamed to say, that she 
despised her parents, because they were not as rich or 
as fashionable, as the " Pa'.?" and *^ Jli/a's" of the young 
ladies she knew at school. However, I have said enough 
about her. 

6. Monday was always a busy day with good Dame 
Mabel; the little floor of the school-room was freshly 
sanded; laurel, gemmed with bright hedge roses, graced 
the chimney; the eight-day clock, towering even unto 
the ceiling, seemed to tick more loudly than ever; and 
the high-backed chair was placed so as to command not 
only a good view of the four corners of the room, but of 
a large cupboard, where books and work were arranged, 
and where the veinj little people often congregated like a 
nest of young wrens, and whispered, and twittered, when- 
ever the dame's back was turned; then a little black- 
looking carved table was placed on the right hand side 
of this throne, and on it, ready for use, every Monday 
morning, a new, well-made birch rod. 

7 The good Dame seldom wore out more than one a 
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week, which, considering all things in those days, was 
not thought too much. But I wish I could describe the 
daime to you, for I am sufe you will never see any one 
like her, as even the village school mistresses now are 
very different from what they were twenty years ago: 
Her apron was always white as snow, and round it a 
flounce full two fingers deep; her neckerchief clear and 
stiff, neatly pinned down in front; the crown of her cap 
in the highest part might measure perhaps a yard, 
somewhat more or less; and under it was concealed with 
due caution her nice gray hair; and notwithstanding her 
dark eyes, and long, hooked nose, she would occasionally 
show a smile so sweet, that every little child's heart felt 
happy at seeing it. 

8. But there were times when, in very truth, the good 
dame's anger was excited; and she certainly did look 
what the young ones called * very terrible.' " I'll cer- 
tainly try this new rod on your bare shoulders, Fanny 
Spence," said the old lady, one ^ black Monday morn- 
ing,' to a little arch-looking girl with blue eyes, who 
amused herself by eating the corners of her spelling- 
book. — " I'll teach you how to munch your book as a 
rabbit does clover. Mercy on me ! you have half torn 
out the pretty picture of the ' Fox and the Grapes;' and 
you have daubed over as many as ten leaves with — 
How did you get at my rose pink? Oh! you wicked, 
wicked girl ! " 

9. The dame, I am sorry to say, now lost her temper; 
and elevated her rod and voice, at one and the same 
moment. Fanny, who had opened her mouth to com- 
mence squalling, thought it better to tell the truth; so, 
keeping as far from the rod as possible,—-^' Indeed, if 
you please, ma'am, it was Dick Sbaw — he painted 'em 
for me — and he stole it out of your basket yesterday, 
while you were taking up the stiches little Kate dropped 
in the toe of her stocking." Before dame Mabel had 
decided what punishment to inflict, her attention was 
attracted by little Kate herself, who crept slowly to her 
seat with downcast, eyes. — 

10. " This is a very pretty hour for you to come to 
school. Miss — Why, all your strings are out, your hands 
and arms torn and dirty. I see how it is; — open your 
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mouth— black, as I supposed. — You have been down 
the lane after blackberries; — very well, I'll find a way 
to punish you." The old lady then drew forth a stnng 
from her cabinet of curiosities, which she carried about 
her in the form of a work-pocket, and was about tying 
the culprit's hands behind her, when, in lisping tones, 
the little rogUe declared; ^* it was all Dick Shaw's fault; 
he showed me the bush, ma'am, and he promised to hold 
it; but I ate only two or three when he pulled it away, 
and I fell into the ditch." 

11.** And served you right, too," said the dame — 
** Girls have no business to play with the boys; but 
your arm is much scratched just here. Well," she 
continued, her tone instantly softening, (for she was really 
very kind-hearted,) " give me my bag, and I will bind it 
up with some old linen the good vicar's lady gave me." 
The bag was brought, and emptied; but no old linen was to 
be found. The children were severally questioned; and 
at last little Phebe Ford, a merry laughing thing of six 
years old, who, though she had many faults, always spoke 
the truth; a virtue, which, even at that age, made her 
respected — said, that she saw Dick Shaw pull out the 
roll of linen at noon, on Friday. * 

12. " That boy," said the dame, " shall be expelled 
my school;" and I certainly ought not to have kept him 
since the trick of the spectacles; nor would I indeed, 
were it not that others^'* — (and her eye glanced at a red 
faced, red-armed girl of ten — fuzzy head and little 
twinkling eyes) " were almost as bad as he. — I only 
said almost^ M.ary^ and you have been very good ever 
since." By the way, I must tell you that the aftair of 
the spectacles occurred two days after Dick came to 
Dame Mabel's school. He took a fancy to fix the old 
lady's spectacles on the nose of farmer Howit's pig; — 
and Mary Greene, the little vixen, agreed to €U3sist him 
in tying tl^em on to the squealing animal. 

13. But as the pig, who, in this instance, showed more 
wisdom than either Dick or Mary, could see better with- 
out than with the spectacles, he pushed Dick into a pud- 
dle of dirty water, and left the luckless Mary sprawling 
near him in the mire; while the conquering pig returned 
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to his pen, grunting notes of triumph over his fallen as- 
sailants, and shaking his bristly ears, which had been 
unmercifully pulled in the contest. But nothing could 
cure the boy's love of mischief; and everything that 
went wrong in the village was laid to his account. 

14. His poor mother's heart was almost broken; even 
his father, hard-workiug man as he was, had been seen 
to shed tears over his son's wilful ways; and his sister, 
a good, industrious girl of sixteen, could have been of 
great service to her parents, were it not that her whole 
time was taken up in trying to keep Dick out of mischief, 
or to repair that which he had already done. 

15. While the good dame was wrapping the bandages 
around the truant girl's arm, a little cluster of whisper- 
ers had <^llected in one corner, discussing the character 
of poor Dick — " 'Twas he," said Lydia Grant, " that 
pinned Sarah Carey's fVock to aunt Colwell's new gown;" 
'^ and Sarah cried," said Ann Hill, ^'because it tore out 
so large a piece." " Hush! don't speak so loud," said 
Lydia, " the dame will hear you." " She's not looking," 
replied Ann, ^^she ismending little Kate's arm; and I just 
want to show you the pretty book my mother gave me, 
because I would not play with Dick Shaw on Sunday." 

16. " Bless me, look !" interrupted Mary Dench. 
" Hark { did you ever hear such a screaming ? It is 
Dick Shaw himself! and Patty is dragging him to school; 
he kicks like a donkey — there goes his shoe." " His 
bran-new hat and spelling book, which cost his father a 
dollar," said the prudent Lydia, "are ruined."* Patty 
pulled; — Dick kicked and roared; but her firmness con- 
quered his violence, and she at last succeeded in carry- 
ing him into the schorWoom, furiously wild with passion; 
and, like every body else in a passion, he looked very 
ugly. 

17. Here a fresh mortification awaited the young 
rebel; he had been conquered by a girl; — that was bad 
enough; but it was still worse to be expelled a girPs 
school. He stood stiff and sturdy, while the good dame 
read him a lecture, which, though simply worded, coc" 
veyed many useful lessons, and ended by saying, " thav 
evil communications corrupt good manners," and he 
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ghould no longer remain in school. Dick waa then 
formally expened; and in a little time, Dam« MabePa 
scholars became as peaceable as they had been, before 
obstinate Dick set them so bad an example; even the 
wild Mary Greene became a very good girl. 

18. Dick, I am sorry to say, did not improve; and his 
society was shunned by all; for no boys, whether rich or 
poor, can ever be respected, or prosper in their several 
spheres of life, who are wilful, violent, disobedient, or 
Sabbath breakers. The young rebel's father, finding 
that his son continued so very wicked, and disobedient| 
permitted him to go to sea; and for many years no one 
heard anything of obstinate Dick. The respected Dame 
Mabel had become so old, that the vicar had procured a 
new school mistress; but the old lady continued to occu- 
py the same house. 

19. One fine spring morning, when Patty Shaw was 
placing her aged friend on a nice green seat at the school 
door, (for old people love to breath the pure air, and 
Dame Mabel felt the sun's rays very pleasant, though 
she could not see its brightness,) a young man, with a 
wooden leg and but one eye, in a tattered sailor's dress, 
stopped and looked earnestly up the village. *^ Do you 
want to see any one, young man? " said Patty, in her 
clear, calm voice — "or, as you seem much fatigued, is 
there anything I can give you?" " Is there an old man, 
a carpenter, of the name of Shaw, in your village ?" re- 
plied h*?; " and can you give me a draught of water? for I 
have walked far, and have not a penny to buy food." 

20. " Patty," said Dame Mabel, who was now blind, 
" if your brother Dick is a living being, that is his voice." 
And she was right. Dick's temper had prevented his 
advancement, and he returned a cripple to his native 
village ; where, but for the kind exertions of his sister, 
he must have become an inmate of the work-house; for 
his parents were both dead, and he had not received even 
their blessing. But Patty was beloved by every one; 
and poor Dick was sincerely sorry for his former obsti- 
nate ways; and he now accomplishes more with his 
wooden leg than he formerly did with two good ones. 

The Lilv. 
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QUESTIONS. 

What was the name of the school mistress 1 How did sue ni<e ner senool? 
What did her signboard promise? What^day was always a busy one with 
Dame Mabell What wa| placed on the table every Monday morninf 1 To 
whom did the girls lay the niult of their misconducti What did Dick take 
a fancy to dol Who assisted himi How did the piff serve tbemi How 
did Dick's ^conduct affect his fatlier and mother*! What did Dick's father 
permit him to do because he was so wickedl What had happened to him while 
Be had been absenti What was the consequence of Diui's temperl Wae 
he eerry for his conductl 
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1 . " My dear little boy," said George Parker to Hen- 
ry Storndale, ^^ you have been very kind and useful to me, 
«ver since I arrived at this place, and I wish very much 
that" — Here the speaker, a young West Indian, and full 
three years older than the child he addressed, suddenly 
made a full stop, and his dark, but intelligent countenance 
was suffused by a deep blush; on observing which, Henry 
said, — " What do you wish? I am sure I will do anything 
to oblige you, for you have been very generous to me, 
and that is more than I can say of any other of our great 
boys." 

^. ^^ I wish much that you would be my little slave, all 
the time we are at school together, for 1 love you bet- 
ter than any other little boy." Henry's blood mounted 
more quickly to his face from anger^ than that of George 
had done from timidity, — and he answered indignantly, 
— '^ I would not be your slavCy nor that of any grown up 
man, for all the world. No! not even a king's!" " I beg 
your pardon, I did not mean slave -^ that was not the word; 
but I was told when I came here, that I should have a 
little boy who would help me, and to whom I must in 
turn be kind." 

3. ^^I suppose, they said you would have a Jack." 
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« Yes, that was it; that was what I wanted." " W«ll, I 
have no objections to be your Jack, for it is better to 
have one master than many, and the boys here, because 
I am a free boy, (by which I mean I don't belong to any 
one of them,) have a great trick of ordering me about, 
on all occasions. Yes! I will be your Jack with all my 
heart, but pray be careful never to use that word slave to 
a free-born British boy like me, or there will be an end 
of all friendship between us. Why, man, it would set 
our blood a boiling in December, to be mistaken for one 
of your West India negroes." 

4. ^' I shall never mistake you for one of those poor 
things," said George, as he gently laid his hand on Hen- 
ry, '^so you need not speak in such a loud voice; and 
even if you were one, and bought with my own money, 
I should neither treat you ill, nor suffer any other boy to 
do it. ' All that I mean is, that I am a stranger, and find 
myself very ignorant compared with those much younger 
than myself, and I want some one to help me, as you 
hare already done, for which I would be very grateful." 

5. Henry was an orphan, placed at school by a re- 
lation, who, unwilling to pay the expenses of so genteel 
an establishment as the one his pride and not his affec- 
tion had pitched upon, subjected the poor child to many 
mortifications. His clothes were generally much coarser 
than those of his schoolmates; he had no home on the 
holydays, whither he could invite his companions; and 
what was worse than all, he had no pocket money: and 
though he had learned manfully to resist the temptations , 
of such things as usually pleaseyouth , he had by no means 
acquired the power of enduring the sneers which the vul- 
gar and unfeeling indulged in, on witnessing his poverty 

6. At these moments his indignation rose, while his 
heart bled with sorrow; and as he sought to hide his emo 
tions in solitude, he had hitherto mingled so little with-his 
school-fellows, that he had not made that connexion with 
any, which was generally resorted to; by which the young- 
est acquired a protector, and the elder an assistant or 
servant. This circumstance bad been favorable to Hen- 
ry's improvement, for he had often spent that time in 
reading, which others gave to play; and in connequence 
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he was more in favour with the most judicious part of 
•the teachers; but their kindness, did not, of course, ad** 
vance him in the good traces of his companions, who 
iooked down upon him with contempt . 

7. Pride of circumstances is peculiar to narrow minds, 
and, therefore, all children are ^iven to it, because they 
are all ignorant, until properlj informed by those who 
have the care of their education; and it too o^n hap- 
pens that this information is neelected for poinBiii f&ct, 
much less important. — Young Farker was not^vare of 
this; he came a stranger, and although the son of i| weal- 
thy man, his father had no title, nor was spoken of as re- 
lated to rank: the community did not, therefore, recog- 
nise him as one entitled to their special intimacy and 
kindness. 

8 . But in the retiring and kind hearted Henry, he soon 
discovered a valuable and afSsctionate friend; and that 
affection was strengthened ten fol^ as he became sensi- 
ble of his own deficiencies, and of Henry's willingness to 
save him from shame or blame; and it is certain, that al- 
though Parker made a great blunder in his offer, yet it 
was in the mode only; for from the time of their bargain, 
his purse and his power were alike at Henry's service; 
and when his ample stores were known, all the rest were 
quite willing to share his friendship and his presents. — 

9. Henry soon found that his generous friend had good 
abilities, but great idleness; and he set himself, with ev- 
ery means in his power, to excite the former and conquer 
the latter. For this purpose, whenever Parker wanted 
him to write an exercise, or do anything else for him, he 
used to show him how to do it, but positively refused to 
prepare it; and so far from accepting gifts for his services, 
he uniformly declined taking even an apple from him till 
the task was finished, — " When," he would say, " we can 
eat them together with pleasure." 

10. Parker would sometimes be so vexed with his firm- 
ness, as to be ready to abandon his contract; but the re- 
membrance of Henry's usefulness and affection, prevent- 
ed him. — In time, he began to feel the pleasure resulting 
from having conquered his difficulties, subdued his indo- 
lence, and acquired a habit of application; and while he 
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found himdelf the equal of Henry, yet iie did not forget 
that it was to his influence he owed the advantage he had 
gained. 

11. Parker remained at school till he was nearly 
eighteen, as his father wished to give him every advan- 
tagi3; but Henry was removed when hh was but fourteen, 
as his uncle desired to make him early useful; and being 
a tall, A^ly looking boy, as well as an industrious and 
clever ^B, he soon became of importance in the count- 
ing-hoinK of his wealthy relative, who was a flourishing 
merclWjigdf The lads were thus effectually divided, in 
persomflBt their hearts long clung to edch other; and 
very roM did poor Henry think it, when his uncle (a 
severe and cold hearted-man,) forbade all correspondence 
with Parker, as a fooliiih and expensive waste of time and 
money. 

12. Years passed on: the uncle died; and afler denving 
his nephew, during life almost every indulgence, left nim, 
at twenty-three, a large fortune, and extensive business, 
of which he was the uncontrolled possessor. Perhaps 
the sudden acquisition of so much property and liberty, 
might have been injurious to one so yOung, and hitherto 
so straitened in circumstances, had he not, at a very 
early period, been taught a lesson, which could not have 
been learned in the dissipation and pleasures of the 
metropolis. 

13. One morning, as he sat at breakfast, his servant 
announced a stranger; and afler earnestly surveying him, 
he threw down his newspaper, and rushed impetuously 
towards him, exclaiming, ^^ Surely, I have the pleasure 
of seeing itiy dear friend Parker." " Yes, sir, you see 
him it is true, unchanged in heart; but alas! very differ- 
ent in circumstances. You are a man now conversant in 
the affairs of life ; you are aware of the great losses oflen 
experienced by West India planters; my father, and of 
course myself, have been among the greatest sufferers." 
*^Iam exceedingly grieved to hear it; but come, sit 
down, my dear friend, we can talk over these matters at 
our leisure." 

14. " No, I will not sit down till I have told you all. My 
DOor father is at this time settling all our affairs, and will 

VOL. V. 6 
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follow me with the wreck of our property; this I fear 
wilJ prove barely a support to myself and my sister; and 
therefore 1 now come to ask you to change with me as 
men^ the relative situation we held together as boys — 
take me to be a slave ^ or Jack, or clerk, whatever you 
choose to call it, in your counting-house." '^ I will take 
you to he all three, dear Parker, for one year, and then 
most gladly make you my partner, if you jfeftll have 
found the duties demanded of you agreeaj^^ in the 
meantime, do not grudge me the pleasure of fflpig I un 
your Criend." ^^M 

15. '' Generous Henry !" exclaimed Pai^^f as he 
affectionately embraced him; '^ ah! how diffeiHPis your 
reception of me from that of many others, since the days ' 
when misfortune frowned upon me! Thankfully do 1 
accept of all your offers, for 1 am well aware that I am 
welcome to your house and your heart. You never 
flAered my faults as a boy, you never cringed to me in 
the days of boyish bounty, and therefore you will never 
wound me by your pride now the tables are turned upon 
us." 

16. " My dear friend," said Henry, " remember also 
that I took freely that which you gave freely^ and that I 
owe debts to you without end, which, as a regular 
tradesman, it is my duty now to discharge. How often 
did you slip money into my hand when you thought I 
wanted it! how oflen has your -kindness anticipated my 
desire for books ! How many battles did you wage for 
me ! Oh! what pleasure we shall have in talking over 
our early days! " 

17. Parker became vigilant in business; and as bis 
father eventually realized a considerable property, he 
was enabled to enter into business with his friend on 
nearly equal terms. But this made no difference in the 
minds of either party, for they were alike generous and 
confiding, though prudent and industrious. With the 
talents and cultivation of refined men, they retained the 
warm affection, the simple kindness, and enthusiastic 
friendship of early life; and many of the compsmions of 
that period proudly press round them now, to partake the 
praise of being also— the friends of the School Boys.'^ 

THE LILT. 
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SILENT WORSHIP. 

1. Though glorious, O God ! must thy temple have been« 

On the day of its first dedication, 
When the Cherubim's wings widely waving wer-e seen, 
'^ On high o'er the ark's holy station. 

S. Wh^Anren the chosen of Levi, though skilled, 

^Bo minister, standing before Thee, 
Retired^Bm the cloud which the temple then fill'd, 
^^Kid thy glory made Israel adore Thee : 

3. Thoogn awfully grand was thy majesty then; 

Yet the worship thy gospel discloses. 
Less splendid in pomp to the vision of men, 
Far surpasses the ritual of Moses. 

4. And by whom was that ritual forever repealed ? 

But by Him, unto whom it was given 
To enter the Oracle where is revealed, 

Not the cloud but the brightness of heaven 

5. TVho, having once entered, hath shown us the way, 

O Lord ! how to worship before thee; 
Not with shadowy forms of that earlier day, 

But in Spirit and TrtUh to adore thee. 

6. This, this is the worship the Saviour made known, 

When she, of Sapaaria, found him, 
By the Patriarch's well sitting weary, alone, 

With the stillness of noon-tide around hira. 

7. How sublime, yet how simple, the homage he taught, 

To her who inquired by the fountain, — 
If Jehovah at Solyma's shrine would be sought, 

Or adored on Samaria's mountain ? 

« 

8. Woman ! believe me, the hour is near. 

When He, if you rightly would seek him; 
Will neither be worshipped excliisirely here. 
Nor yet at the altar of Salem. 
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9. For God is a Spirit, and tbey, who aright 

Would perform the pure worship he loyeth^ 
In the heart's holy temple, will seek with delight, 
That Spirit .the Father appro veth. 

10. And many thai prophecy's truth can declare, 

Whose bosoms have joyfully known it; 
Whom Grod hath instructed to worship him thej 

And convinced that his mercy will o^^t. 

11. The temple that Solomon built to his m 

Now lives but in history's story; 
Extinguish^'d long since is its altar's bright fli 

And vanish'd each glimpse of its glory. 

13. But the Christian made wise, by wisdom divine, 
Though all human fabric's may falter, 

Still finds in his heart a far holier shrine, 

Where the fire burns unquench'd on the altar. 

Scrap Book. 



QUESTIONS. 

What did tbeyomig West Indian wish Henry to bel How did HeDnr 
answer him? What was Henryl By whom was he placed at scbooll 
How were his clothes, compared with those of his school-matesi Was he 
treated unkindly on account of his pover^l What was it he sought in 
consequence of such treatment*! Was his doins so &vorable to his improve- 
mentl Whyl Was yoan^ Parker's father rich? In whom did Parker 
find a friend? What is said of bis purse and his power? What did Henij 
soon find his friend had? What method did he take to conauer Parker^ 
idleness? Would he accept anything before -Parker had finisned his task? 
Was Parker ofien vexed witli his firmness? Did he finally conqper his 
difiiculties? How long did Parker remain at school? How old wac Renry 
when he was removed fit>m school? Where did he become of importance? 
What did Henry's uncle forbid? Why? After some years had passed, what 
is said of his uncle? What did the uncle leave his nephew Henry? What 
took place one morning while Henry was at breakfiistl Whom did he say 
he had the pleasure of seeing? Were Parker's circumstances altered? What 
did Parker wish to be? Did Henry comply with his wish? -Did Parker 
enter into business with Henry? ^ 

■If Parker gave Henry fifty cents. a week, what did it amount to in a 
month? In a year? If Parker bought eighty-one peaches and gave two 
ninths of them to Henry, how many cud Henry have? How many did Par* 
ker have left? 
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THE BATTLE OF BRANDYWINE. 

1. We had been in the saddle about an hour, under 
the intrepid Pulaski, who, with his own handsj examined 
our swor^ pistols, and other equipments, as if assured, 
that the iRiiggle would be a deadly, and a long continued 
one. The day was oife of the most beautiful, that ever 
broke oi^r the earth. We were about half a mile from 
the main body, ranged along a green slope, facing the 
west; our horses, about four hundred in number, standing 
as patiently, as so many marble statues: until just as the 
eastern sky began to redden and undulate; and cloud 
ader cloud to roil up, and heave like a great curtain upon 
the wind, and the whole heaven seemed discharging all 
its beauty and brightness, upon one spot 

2. I happened to turn about, and saw the tall Pole 
(Pulaski) bare-headed, tilting his horse, like some war- 
like presence comS up out of the solid earth, to worship 
upon the very summit of the hill behind us; it might be, 
(for the noble carriage of the man, the .martial bearing 
of the soldier, would permit either interp(iM^tion,)vit might 
be, in the awful employment of devotion, or in the inore 
earthly one, of martial observation. But Suddenly he 
reined up his charger, shook the heavy dew freih) biti 
horsefman's cap, replaced it, and leaped headlong doi;<rn 
the hill, just as a bright flash passed away on the horizon,^- 
followed by a loud report; and, the next instant, a part 
of our ranks were covered with dust and turf, thrown up 
by a cannon ball, that struck near the spot he had JQst left. 

3. Our horses pricked up their ears at the sound, and 
all at once, as if a hundred trumpets were playing in 
the win<L came the enemy in his advance. Pulaski un- 
sheathed his sword, called out a select body, and set off at 
a full gallop, to a more distant elevation, where we saw the 
enemy advancing in two columns; one, under Knyphau- 
sen, which moved in tremendous steadiness, in a dark 
1 ilid mass, towards the spot occupied by General IMax- 
' ell; the other, under Cornwallis, which seemed to 
t reaten the right flank of our main body« InteUig6fte» 
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^a8 immediatelj sent to Washingtoij, and reinforcements 
called in, from the posts we had left. 

4. We kept our position, awaiting for a whole hour, 
the sound of conflict; at last, a heavy volley rattled along 
the sky; a few moments passed, and then another followed, 
like a storm of iron, upon drum heads. The whole air 
rung with it; another, and another followed; then, gradu- 
ally increasing in loudness, came peal afler peal, till it 
resembled a continual clap of thunder, rolling about under 
an illuminated vapor. But Pulaski, with all his impetu- 
osity, M'as a general, 'and knew his duty too well, to 
hazard any movement till he should be able to see with 
certainty, the operations of the enemy in the vapor below. 

5. Meanwhile, several little parties that had been sent 
out, came in, one ailer the other, with the intelligence 
that Knyphausen had broken down upon Maxwell in 
magnificent style, — been beaten back again; but that he 
had finally prevailed, and that Maxwell had retreated 
across the river. A thin vapor had now^'isen from the 
green earth below us, and completely covered the enemy 
from our view. It was no longer pos^ble to follow him, 
except by the sound of his tread, which we could feel in 
the solid earth, jarring ourselves and our horses; and 
now and then, a quick glimmering in the mist, as some 
standard was raised above it; som# weapon flourished, 
or some musket shot through it like a rockpt. ^ 

6. About an hour after, a horseman dashed through 
the smoke, on^ the very verge of the horizon, and afler 
scouring the fields, for a whole mile, within view, 
communicated with two or three others, who set off in 
different directions; one to us, with orders to hurry down 
to the fof d, where the commander in chief was determined 
to fall on Knyphausen with all his power, before Corn- 
wallis could come to his aid. It was a noble but hazardous 
game. And Pulaski, whose war horse literally thundered 
and lightened along the broken and stony precipice by 
which we descended, kept his eyes warily to the right, as if 
not quite certain that the order would not be counter- 
manded. 

7. We soon fell in with General Greene, who was 
posting, all on Are to give Knyphausen battle; and the 
next moment saw Sullivan in full march over a distant 
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hill towards the enemy's flank. This arrangement would, 
doubtless, have proved fatal to Knyphausen, had not our 
operations been unfortunately arrested, at the very mo- 
ment we were prepared to fall upoti him, man and horse, 
\>y the intelligence that Cornwallis had moved off to 
another quarter. It was a moment of irresolution — 
doubt. It was the death blow to our brilliant hopes of 
victory. Greene was recalled, and Sullivan commanded 
to halt. 

8. Hardly had this happened, our horses being cover- 
ed with swbat and froth, fretting on the bit like chained 
tigers, and ourselves covered with dust, it being an ex- 
cessively hot and sultry day, when a heavy cannonade 
wai9 heard on our right flank; and Greene, to whose di- 
vision we had been attached, was put in motion to sup- 
port Sullivan, whom we had left some hours before . The 
truth now broke upon us like a thunderclap. The 
enemy had passed, concentrated, as we supposed; and 
fallen upon our right. 

9. I shalhnever forget Green's countenance, when the 
news came; he was on the road side, upon an almost per- 
pendicular bank; but he wheeled where he was, dashed 
down the bank, his face white as the bleached marble, and 
calling to us to gallop forward. With such a tremendous 
impulse, that we parched four miles in forty minutes. 
We held on our way in a cloud of dust, and met Sullivan 
all in disorder, .nearly a mile from the field, retreating 
step by step, at the l\ead of his men, and shouting him- 
self hoarse, covered with blood and sweat, and striving 
in vain to bring them to stand, while Cornwallis was 
pouring in upon them an incessant volley. 

10. Fulaski dashed out to the right, over the broken 
fences, and there stood awhile upright in his stirrups, 
reconnoitering, while the enemy, who appeared, by the 
smoke and the dust that rolled before them in the wind, 
to be much nearer than they really were, redoubled their 
efibrts; but, at last, Pulaski saw a favorable opportunity 
— ^The column wheeled; the wind swept across their van, 
revealing them, like a battalion of spirits, breathing fire 
and smoke. - He gave the signal; Archibald repeated it; 
then Arthur; then myself. In three minutes we were 
ready for the word. 
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11. When Pulaski, shouting in a voice that thrilled 
through and through us, struck spurs, to his charger; it 
was half a minute, so fierce and terrible was his charge, 
before we were able to come up with him. What could 
he mean ! Gracious Heaven ! my hand convulsively, like 
that of a drowning man, reined up for a moment, when 
I saw we were galloping straight forward into a field of 
bayonets; yet he was the first man! and who would not 
have followed him? 

12. We did follow him, and with such a hurricane of 
fire and steel, that, when we wheeled, our whole path 
lay broad before us, with a wall of fire on, the right hand 
and on the left; but not a bayonet or a blade in front, ex- 
cept what were under the hoofs of our horses — My blood 
rushes now, like a flash of fire through my forehead, when 
I recall the devastation that we then made, almost to the 
very heart of the enemy's column. 

13. But Pulaski, he who afterwards rode into their 
intrenchments on horseback, sword in hand, was accus- 
tomed to it; and having broken over them once, aware 
of his peril if he should give them time to awake from 
their consternation, he wheeled, in a blaze of fire, with 
the intention of returning through a wall of death, more 
perilous than that which shut in the children of Israel, 
upon the Red Sea. But no! the walls had rolled in upon 
us; and we were lefl no alternative, but to continue as 
we had begun. ' * 

14. Tne undaunted Pole rioted in the excess of his 
joy ! I remember well how he passed me, covered with 
sweat and dust, riding absolutely upon the very points of 
their bayonets. But, at last, they pressed upon him, 
and horseman afler horseman fell from our saddles; when 
we were all Yaiht and feebly, and even Archibald was 
fighting on foot, over his beautiful horse, with Arthur 
battling over his head, we heard the cry of "Succor! 
Succor!" Immediately we felt the enemy give way, 
heaving this way then that, and finally concentrated 
beyond us. 

15. "Once more!" cried Pulaski, "once more!'* 
and away he went, breaking in upon them as they were 
forming; and trampling down whole, platoons, in the 
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charge, before a man could plant his bayonet or bring 
his piece to an aim; and the next moment we were scour- 
ing over the ground, where I could see my brothers bat- 
tling it with several of the enemy's horse; but our aspect, 
as we came thundering round upon them, was sufficient; 
the enemy fled, and we brought off our companions un- 
hurt. 

16. I have been in many a battle, many an one that 
made my hair stiflen afterwards in my sleep, when I 
dreamed of it; but never in one where the carnage was 
so dreadful, and fire so incessant and tremendous as that 
which followed the arrival of Greene. But the enemv 
had so effectually secured his exposed points by ranks of 
men kneeling with planted bayonets, that we could make 
no impression upon them, although we rode upon them 
again and again, discharging our pistols in their faces. 

Scrap Book. 

questions. 

Under what leader was the writer of this piecel What is said of the day 
on which this battle was foughtl How far were they from the main body 
of the armyl What was it that covered part of the ranks with dust and 
torf! What did Pulaski do, on seeing the enemy 1 In how many divisions 
were the enemy advaucingi Under what two leaders'! What intielligence 
was received respecting Knyphausenl What is said of Greene when he 
heard that the enemy had passed themi After marching forty minutes, whom 
did they raeetl Wnat did Pulaski dol Into what did they appear to be 
gallopingl Was Pulaski followedl And howl After fighting for some 
time what did tht^ hearl 

if there were six hundred men in Pulaski's regiment and one sixth of them 
were killed, how many were left alive'? And if two tenths of those alive 
were wounded, ho\^ many escaped unhurti And if one in every twenty 
of those who escaped unhurt, lost a horse, how>many horses were killed! 
And if each of those horses was worth fif^ dollars, what were the whole of 
the horses killed, worthi 
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.Section zz. (2) 

THE TWO FRIENDS. 

1 . It was a very cold evening in November ; the ground 
was covered with snow, and the wind blew bitterly and 
piercingly round the corners of the streets when Emily,* 
wrapping an elegant cloak closely round her, entered her 

'carriage. At this moment a letter was handed her by 
her servant. She u)pened it and read as follows: "A 
being once warmly esteemed — the companion of happi- 
er hours — now languishes on a bed of sickness, deprived 
by the hand of Providence of every earthly relative, ev- 
ery earthly comfort. She would fain see her early friend 
once more, before a state of utter destitution drives her 
from this world. — P. S. If Emma will pity a suffering 
friend, she will inquire for Mrs. St. Clair, at No 12, Court- 
land Street." 

2. Emily's character, as her years increased, had ac- 
quired a great degree of selfishness; which, mingling 
with her other unamiable propensities, did not render her 
a very benign dispenser of comfort to the unfortunate. 
She had, however, some starts of a charitable inclination, 
and would fain have been a benefactor, could she have 
done so without sacrificing any of the luxuries in which 
her soul delighted. But this was a striking appeal: she 
yet held the paper in her hand — " A being, once warili- 
iy esteemed, the companion of happier hours." — Who 
could it be? 

3. The coach rolled on; half an hour elapsed, and it 
stopped opposite a miserable entry. With a singular 
sensation Emily stepped from her carriage; she walked 
up the entry, and knocking at an inner door, inquired 
for Mis. St. Clair. An elderly female directed her to the 
back room on the third floor; and finding Emily hesitate, 
she offered her guidance, and preceded her with a morsel 
of a candle, which was every moment upon the point of 
being extinguished. Curiosity, more than any other mo- 
tive, led Emily on; they at length reached the door; and 
the aged female having opened it, lefl her to enter alone. 

* This is the same Emily whose early history is given in the " Union 
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4. The room was capacious and dreary; a broken 
down chair, and a rickety table, a glimmering light in the 
chimney corner, with the low comfortless bed, formed 
the wKole of its furniture. But who was lying on that 
bed? Emily took the light from the chinmey corner, 
half trembling, for selfishness ever abounds with indefi- 
nite fears, and vague terrors. She approached the bed. 
— Merciful heaven! It was Rosa, the companion of her 
playful infancy, the admired associate of her riper yearSk 
— ^the lovely, the accomplished, the beautiful Rosa: Alas: 
how changed! And can that wasted form, that pallid cheek, 
that languid eye, be all that remains of so brilliant a 
being ? 

'^ 5. Emily wept, as a gleam of days gone by, passed 
over her memory; she took the thin, chill hand of her 
friend, and sitting down on the bed, listened to the long 
series of misfortunes, which, after her union with one 
most beloved, had followed each other in succession, — 
the death of that lamented being, followed by that of two 
beautiful children! She painted the progress of want and 
despair, in the eloquent language of an elegant mind; and 
Emily felt, for a moment, the renewal of feelings and sen* 
sations once experienced; she soothed her friend with the 
promise of her protection, and that she would carefully 
guard every future hour, until returning health, and re- 
stored comfort should again shed their cheering influence. 

6. A melancholy smile gleamed over the features of 
the poor invalid, as she warmly pressed the hand she held. 
" But, my dear Rosa, have you no one to take care of 
you?" She replied, that the aged female, who directed 
her thither, had been her only nurse and attendant. Some 
would have thought, that Emily might have sent her a 
servant from her own household to attend the wants of 
her friend; that she would instantly have sent every com- 
fort which might have tended to render that miserable 
and lonely chamber supportable, until she could have 
had her removed to a better, even to her own. 

7. Rosa would have acted thus, had circumstances 
been reversed; but Rosa's mind was highly cultivated; 
her h.eart was generous as it was warm and sincere. 
But Emily's was cold and selfish; it therefore need cause 
no surprise^ when the fact is stated, that she took out ot» 
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gtitnea and gave it to her friend, with a promise to return 
on the morrow. When she was leaving the room, she 
quickly returned to make some inquiries relative to the 
poor mvalid's clothing; she then bade her a second good 
night and departed. To her credit, however, it should 
be stated, that she did really urge the old lady, whom 
she met on the staircase, to take every care of the poor 
sick woman; and gave her an additional half guinea to 
ensure her attention. 

8. But poor and distressed friends are a great annoy- 
ance, and Emily as she stepped again into her carriage, 
could not help thinking so. When she returned to her 
house, she ordered her house-keeper to look up an old 
blanket, and a pair of the servants^ sheets for a poor wo- 
man, very much in want of them. Emily's waiting wo- 
man had that perquisite, which most other waiting women 
have, namely, the cast-off wardrobe; and this had been 
regularly arranged, and given her only the day before; 
so that Emily's only alternative for the keeping of her 
promise with her friend, would have been to have purchas- 
ed some of the requisite articles of clothing new. 

9. But no! the elegantly educated female, born to af- 
fluence and accustomed to splendor, was now sunk into 
' the poor woman,' and must be treated as such. '^ Select 
a couple of each of those articles I gave you yesterday," 
said Emily to her waiting woman; ^^one change will be 
quite sufficient; and I will replace them with new. Put 
them into a parcel, and let John take them early in the 
morning according to the direction I have given him." 
So saying, she wrapped herself in an elegant shawl, and 
ordering the sofa to be wheeled closer to the fire, pre- 
pared to take her tea. 

10. The next morning John took the parcel, and in- 
quired after the health of " the poor woman," for Emily 
would not for worlds, that either her husband or domes- 
tics should know that anything so distressed, had ever 
been her companion. With respect to the former, there 
might have been a stronger motive to secrecy, for 
envious minds are ever jealous of superior worth and ac- 
quirements. On the day following, Emily dined out ; she 
did not return until late, and went to bed so tired, that 
she quite forgot to inquire about her friend. 
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11. The next evening Emily gave a tea party, and the 
extreme fatigue of giving orders for the necessary prepar- 
ations through the day so much overpowered her, that 
Rosa's wants and distresses never once entered her head. 
The next morning, however, these few lines written with 
.a trembling hand, for a moment, at least, awakened her 

attention. 

12. " My dear Emily, — My kind attendant is very ill, 
so that I fear I shall not long be able to secure her as- 
sistance; I have been very much annoyed by my landlady 
for the sum I am indebted to her; and have given her the 
greatest portioh of your kind present, that I may not be 
distuVbed, or even absolutely deprived of the miserable 
abode, which is at least a shelter. I find my strength 
fast wasting; when your happier fate will allow you a few 
moments to deVote to the unfortunate, I wish mo§t anx- 
iously to see you. Adieu dear Emily, 

Your obliged friend, ROSA." 

13. A new dress was at that moment brought in by 
her waiting maid, and orders were given for the alteration 
of some of her old dresses; she then directed her writing 
desk tq be brought, and wrote the following note: 

" My dear Rosa, — I am really sorry that preparations 
for a journey, that Mr. Barnard insists on my taking into 
the country for a week, will prevent my coming to see 
you until I return. I trust that I shall then find you bet 
ter; and believe me. 

Yours affectionately, EMILY." 

" P. S. Do not write at present, fbr fear of accidents; 
I will send to you when I return." 

14. On the following day, Emily and her wealthy hus- 
band stepped into their snug travelling carriage, them- 
selves comfortably defended from cold. They arrived 
without any accident or in<?onvenience at the place of 
destination; and were greeted with all that frank, good- 
natured, warm welcome, that the rich generally receive. 
A week elapsed; another passed; and the third saw them 
again comfortably housed in their snug habitation in the 
city. 

15. " Have any letters arrived?" said Emily, on enter- 
ing her dressing room. " No, madam, only this little 
dirty scrap of paper, that a little half naked, wretched 
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boy brought last Saturday." Emily snatched it angrily, 
for she was fatigued: She opened its twisted folds, and 
read as follows — 

" You said, my dear Emily, that you would write on 
your return; and that return would be in a week. A 
fortnight has elapsed, and not a word, not an inquiry. 
Have you then forgotten me ? Alas ! death presses heav- 
ily upon me! its shadows are even now flitting before 
my eyes! Emily, shall we ever meet again ? " 

16. Emily's heart sickened; a severe reproach, min- 
gled with the pleadings of compassion, of affection, of 
the sympathy of early friendship, but she made an. eflbrt 
to stifle each private emotion. . " To-night I am very 
much fatigued," said she petulantly, in reply to a voice 
within her own bosom, which said '^ Lo^e not another 
moment; order your carriage; be with your unfortunate 
friehd as early as possible; a day, an hour, a minute, may 
be too late." " I dare say, poor thing! she is very ill; 
but she always expresses herself so romantically ; she, 
no doubt, fancies herself much worse than she really is; 
to-morrow will be quite time enough to go to her." 

17. So saying, and having dressed herself for the eve- 
ning, she joined her good-natured husband in the parlor, 
where tea was in readiness. She never once calculated 
how far the few shillings she had given her, would go to- 
wards procuring subsistence, for now nearly three weeks, 
for her hapless friend, who had been brought up in afllu- 
ence and accustomed to every luxury. Emily had found 
her breakfast, dinner, and tea, elegantly arranged for her, 
at their stated periods; her bed of down received her at 
might; her maid was ready to dress her in the morning. 

18. How then, could Emily dream of the agonies of 
hope delayed, the pangs of expiring hunger.' JVo! pet- 
ulant, fantastic, mean, and miserable — courted and flat- 
tered for her wealth, though not esteemed for her worth, 
she had forgotten all things excepting that goddess of her 
idolatry — self: — The evening passed rapidly away, and 
a sleepless pillow recalled to memory many a scene, she 
fain would have banished from reflection. In vain did 
she try every position; repose both of body and of mind 
was denied her ; at the approach of mornine, she fell 
into a feverish slumber that pictured sights of calamity, 
wo and death. 
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19. She arose unrefreshed, took a hasty breakfast, 
dressed) ordered her carriage, and drove to the entrance 
of the aforesaid mi^terable court, that led to her unfortu* 
nate friend^s wretched and desolate abode. She once 
more ascended the staircase; the wind howled through 
the ruinous fabric, which almost tottered beneath even 
her light step. She met the lodger on the lower floor, 
and inquired for Mrs. St. Clair. ^^ I really don't know, 
Madam, how she is," the person replied; '^ poor old Mrs. 
Punlap, who used to attend a little to her, died a few days 
ago; and I have not seen any one go up to her since; in- 
deed ," she continued, acrimoniously, '^ those who have rich 
friends will naturally be well taken care of. 

20. Emily's heart smote her most bitterly; her frame 
trembled as she reached the door; it was fastened; she 
called '^Rosa! Rosa!" all was silent as the grave. In 
desperation, she set her foot against the crazy shattered 
door; it yielded;- she entered; she approached the bed, — 
Avenging Heaven! her once loved, once cherished Rosa, 
the consoler of her infant sorrows, her gentle adviser, her 
sweet companion, lay a lifeless statue! her lovely features 
fixed and motionless; her beautiful lips closed, and pa- 
tiently smiling in death! 

• 21. Melancholy, and heart-rending smile! it seemed to 
say, " my sufferings were bitter, but they are over, and I 
have now reached the haven of peace and felicity ! " her 
head reclined on one arm, over which the natural ringlets 
of her fine hair fell graceful even in death, while ±he 
other hand grasped a paper, which £mily, frantic ynm 
horror, extricated, and read the following words.-*- 

"I have passed three days without sustenance; I feel 
I am dying. Emily, do you remember the fawn? Alas! 
how little did I dream in those days of golden sunshine, 
that its fate would be my own; and that, too, from the same 
hand." 

22. Emily read no more; a horrid dream of agonizing 
retrospection visited her heart; she uttered a piercing 
shriek, and fell senseless on the body of her friend. — The 
length of her delay induced her servants to inquire; find- 
ing the door open, they entered, and with the people of 
the house witnessed the melancholy scene. Mr. Barnard 
was instantly sent for; no effort was lefl untried to restore 
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the hapless pair. Alas! Rosa's gentle spirit had fled 
forever! Emily's life was restored, but not her reason. 
Her husband gazed on the interesting, lifeless form be- 
fore him, with the tenderest regret and sympathy. 

23. He gave orders for the funeral of the lovely un- 
known in the most elegant style; and she was consigned 
to her silent and dreamless bed respectably attended, and 
followed by himself. But where is Emily's repose? poor, 
nightly wanderer! what avail thy wealth, thy mansion, 
thy attendants, thy jewels? One single hour of self-ap- 
proving conscience would be of more value than all: for 
no repose visits her pillow, no word escapes her lips, 
but these — 

Emily, do yon remember the iawnl " — 

Anon. 



QUESTIONS. 

What was handed to Emily just as Ae was eoteriog her oarriagel Whom 
was she directed to inquire fori What had Emily's character acquiredl 
Did she call on Mrs. St. Clairl Whomdid she find Mrs. St. Clair to bet Was 
Rosa sickl Had she met with misfortunes 1 And what were th^l How 
much money did Emily give Rosal How much to tlie old ladyl What did 
Emily do when she returned homel Was slie attentive to Rosa's wants'! 
Did she receive another letter from Rosal Did Emily take a journeyl 
How long was she gonel Did she find a letter on her returni From whomi 
Did she go to Rosa immediatelyl Did she rest quietlyl How did she find 
Roisal VVhat had Rosa grasped in one of her hands'? What took place with 
Emily on reading this paperT Was Emily's life restored'? Was her rea- 
eonl If Emily had given Rosa as many dollars as she did give her shillings, 
how many shillings would she have hadl How many days would it have 
supported Rosa at three shillings a day. 
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.Section xzz. (i) 

LiES OF VANITY. 



1. I shall begin by defining what I mean by the Lie of 
vanity, both in its active and passive nature; these lies 
being undoubtedly the most common, because vanity is 
one of the most powerful springs of human action, and 
is usually the besetting sin of every one. Suppose^ that. 
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in order to give myself consequence, I were to assert, 
that I was actually acquainted with certain great and 
distinguished personages, whom I had merely met in 
fashionable society. Suppose, also, I were to say that 
I was at such a place, and such an assembly on such a 
night, without adding, that I was there, not as an invited 
guest, but simply on some temporary business. In the 
Hrst, I should assert a direct falsehood; in the other, I 
should withhold part of the truth; but both would be 
lies, because in both, my intention was to deceive. 

2. But though we are frequently tempted to be guilty 
of the active lies of vanity, our temptations to its passive 
lies are more frequent still. The following are illustra- 
tions of my meaning. If I assert that my motive for a 
particular action was virtuous, when I know it was wholly 
selfish, I am guilty of an active or direct lie. But I am 
equally guilty of falsehood, if, while I hear my actions 
praised and imputed to worthy motives, I tacitly confirm 
such impressions by not directly disclaiming my right to 
such commendation; only, in the one case I lie directlyy 
in the other indirectly; the lie is active in the one, in the 
other passive. And are we not all of us cpnscious of 
having sometimes accepted incense to our vanity, which 
we knew we did not deserve ? 

3. It is no less lamentable than true, that many, who 
would shrink with moral disgust from perpetrating an 
active lie, are apt to remain silent, when their vanity is 
gratified, without any overt act of deceit on their part, 
and are contented to let the flattering impression remain 
uncontradicted. Yet the turpitude is, in my opinion, at 
least, nearly equal, if my definition of lying be correct — 
namely, the intention to deceive. I am myself also con- 
vinced that this witliJiolding the truth, or, as it is sometimes 
called, " White lying y^^ is a sin equally as irreconcilable to 
moral principles, as an active lie: And although most 
people think differently, I cannot refrain from suggesting 
to such, a caution, to beware how they suffer themselves 
to violate truth — that is,*!© deceive, for any purpose what- 
ever. I give the following story in illustration of the 
Active' Lie of Vanity. 
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THE STAGE COACH. 



4. Amongst those whom successes in trade had raised 
to considerable opulence in their native city, was a gen- 
tleman by the name of Burford. Having been suc- 
cessful in business he was able not only to indulge in 
the luxuries of a carriage, country-house, garden, hot- 
houses, and all the privileges which wealth bestows, but 
could also appropriate an ample sum to the future welfare 
of his children. His only daughter had been adopted 
when very young, by "her paternal grandmother, whose 
fortune was employed in her son's trade, and who could 
well afford to take on herself all the* expenses of Anna- 
bel's education. 

5. But it was with painful reluctance, that Annabel's 
excellent mother consented to resign her child to anoth- 
er's care; nor did she accede to the measure, till Mc 
Burford urged the arrangement, as being essentially 
necessary to the existence of his mother, who was now 
in a lonely and widowed state. Annabel's mother there- 
fore, resigned her up, but not without' a great mental 
conflict, only too prophetic of the mischiefs to which 
she exposed her child's mind and character by this sur- 
render of a mother's duties. 

6. The grandmother was a thoughtless worldly woman; 
the mother, a pious, conscientious and exemplary per- 
son. With the latter, Annabel would have acquired prin- 
ciples, — with the former she could only learn accomplish- 
ments. Vanity was the girl's ruling passion; and this 
her grandmother fostered by every means in her power. 
She procured for her the most elegant dresses, and had 
her taught all the fanciful and showy accomplishments. 
The old lady delighted to hear her speak of herself, and 
boast of the compliments paid to her beauty and talents. 

7. But while Annabel and her grandmother were on a 
visit to Mr. Burford 's country-house, and while the pa 
rents were beholding with sorro^)( the conceit and flippan- 
cy of their only daughter, they were plunged at once 
into comparative poverty, by the ruin of some of Mr. 
Burford's correspondents, and by the fraudulent conduct 
of a friend in whom he had trusted. In a few short days, 
therefore, the ruined grandmother and her adopted child. 
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together with ine parents and their boys, were forced to 
seek an asylum in the heart of Wales, and live on a 
small estate that fell to Mr. Burford's amiable wife. 

8. For her, every one expressed their sorrow, as it was 
thought that she was ever economical, and discouraged 
extravagance and expensive living. As Mr. Burford 
was a violent politician, some of the opposite party rejoic- 
ed at his downfall, and were ready to believe and propa- ' 
gate the story that he had made a fraudulent bankruptcy 
in concert with his friend who had absconded, and that 
he had concealed money to a considerable amount to 
cheat his creditors. 

9. But the tale of calumny which has no foundation 
in truth, cannot long retain its power to injure; and, in 
process of time, the feelings of the creditors in general 
were so completely changed towards Mr. Burford, that 
some of his most decided opposers were at length brought 
to confess that they might have acted precipitately in re- 
fusing to sign his certificate, and that they would recon- 
sider the matter. When, therefore, one of his former 
distinguished friends, who had been strongly prejudiced 
against him at first, repented of his unjust suspicion, and 
offered to make amends by allowing him a share in his 
own business, the rest of the creditors, except two of 
the principal •nes^ became willing to sign the certifi- 
cate. 

10. Nothing, perhaps, is so difficult to remove from 
some minds as suspicions of a derogatory nature; and the 
creditors in question, who piqued themselves on their 
shrewdness, could not brook the idea of being overreach- 
ed; and seemed to exult that he, whose prosperity had 
excited their envy, was now humbled before them as a 
suppliant. However, even they began to be tired, at 
length, of holding out against the opinion of so many; 
and Mr Burford had the happiness of being informed, 
afler he had been some months in Wales, that matters 
were in. a train to enable him to get into business again, 
with restored credit and renewed prospects. 

11. " Then who knows, Anna," said he to his wife, 
** but that in a few years I shall be able, by industrji and 
economy, to pay all 1 owe, both principal and interest.^ 
for until I have done so, I shall not be really happy; then, 
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also, will poverty be robbed of its sting." "Not only 
so," she replied, ^' but such a proof of their father's in- 
tegrity; would be the best inheritance we could give our 
children." While these hopes were uppermost in the 
minds of this amiable couple, and were cheering to the 
weak mind of the grandmother, Annabel was absent on 
a visit to one of her school mates, some distance from 
her father's dwelling. 

12. The vain girl had felt the deepest mortification, at 
this blight to her golden prospects, and bitterly lamented 
being no longer able to talk of her grandmother's palace 
and carriages, and her father's hot-houses and grounds. 
Circumstances having now deprived her of her accustom- 
ed indulgences, she was delighted with the opportunity 
of leaving home, and equally regretted being under the 
necessity of again returning thereto. To add to her 
mortification, she was compelled to return alone in a 
public coach; she therefore submitted to it, with as good 
grace as her wounded pride would permit. 

13. In the coach were a young man and two elderly 
gentlemen, all of whom seemed disposed to pay her at- 
tention. She, ti\erefore, gave way to all her loquacious 
vivacity; hummed tunes, sketched something like land- 
scapes, talked of her waiting maid, and all the past glo- 
ries of her former state, as if they still existed. In short, 
she tried to impress her companions with a high idea of 
her consequence, and that some unusual circumstance 
required that she should travel in her present disguise. 

14. During the journey, one of the elderly gentlemen 
opened a basket which stood near him, containing some 
fine hot-house grapes and flowers. " There, young la- 
dy," said he to her, " did you ever see such fine fruit as 
this before? " " Oh dear, yes, in my father's grapery." 
" Indeed 1 but did you ever see such fine flowers ? " " Oh 
dear, yes, in my father's hot-houses. There is nothing, 
I assure you, of that sort," she continued, *' that I am not 
accustomed to:" condescending, however, at the same 
time, to eat sonde of the grapes, and accept some of the 
flowers. 

15. It was natural that her companions should now be 
ver^ desirous of finding out, what princess in disguise 
was deigning to travel in a manner so unworthy of her; 
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and when the coach stopped within a few miles of her 
home, one of the gentlemen having discovered that she 
was known to a passenger on the top of the coach, 
got out and privately asked him who she was. He was 
answered, her name was Burford. *'Burford!" ex- 
claimed he,"Burford! what! the daughter of Burford 
the bankrupt? "-—" Yes, the same," was the answer. 

16. With a frowning brow, he re-entered the coach, 
and, when seated, whispered the old gentleman next him; 
and exchanging glances of indignant meaning, looked at 
Annabel with great significance. Nor wa^it long before 
she observed a marked change in their manners towards 
her. They answered her with abruptness and even with 
reluctance; till, at length, the one who had inquired her 
name, said, in a sarcastic tone, " I conclude you were 
speaking just now, young lady, of^the fine things which 
were once yours. Your father has no graperies and hot- 
houses now, I take it." • 

17. " Dear me! why Qot sir?" replied the conscious 
girl, in a trembling voice. — " Why not ?" "Why ! excuse 
my freedom, but are you not the daughter of Mr. Burford, 
the Bankrupt?" Never was a child more tempted to 
deny her parentage than Annabel was; but, though with 
•great reluctance, she faltered out — "Yes; and to be sure 
my father was once unfortunate, but we are very well 
off now, I assure you; and our residence is so pretty! 
Such a sweet garden! such a charming hot-house." 

18. " Indeed! " returned the old man, with a signifi- 
cant nod to his friend; " well, then, let your father take 
care he does not make his house too hot to hold him, 
and that another house be not added to his list of resi- 
dences." Laughing heartily at his own wit, he continu- 
ed — " But, pray, how long has he been thus again favor- 
ed?" — " Oh dear! I cannot say; but for some time; and 
I assure you our style, of living is — very complete." — 
" I do not doubt it, " said he, " for children and fools 
speak truth, as saith the proverb." 

19. " So, so," he muttered aside to the other travel- 
ler, "Gardens! hot-house! carriage! — What a swind- 
ling, specious rascal! " Annabel, misapprehending the 
drift of these cutting exclamations, erroneously imagined 
she had recovered all her consequence in the eyes of her 
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£ellow«-traTeller8, resumed and continued the conyeria- 
tion, till the coach stopped according to her desire, at a 
cottage by the road side, where, as she said, her father's 
groom was to meet her, and take her portmanteau. Her 
reasons for doing thus were very obvious; she well knew, 
that if she were set down at her humble home, its very 
appearance would give the lie direct to all her assertions 

20. When the coach stopped, she exclaimed, with well 
acted surprise — " Dear me! how strange the servant is 
not waiting for me! But no matter; I can stop here till 
he comes." She then leflthe coach, unregretted by her 
elderly companions, but admired, as she fancied, by the 
young man who handed her out . Her parents, mean- 
while, were eagerly expecting her return; for, notwith- 
standing the lamentable defects in her character, her 
vivacity seemed peculiarly necessary to cheer them under 
their sad reverse of fortune. Matters thus stood, when 
thay saw a coach stop at a distant turn of the road, and 
soon afler beheld Annabel coming towards them. 

21. She was joyfully received by those affectionate 
parents, for whom her unprincipled falsehoods, growing 
out of the most contemptible vanity, had prepared fresh 
trials, and fresh injuries: for her elderly companions were 
her father's principal and relentless creditors, who were 
then on their way to London ; and part of their business 
there, was, to assure Mr. Alberry, the friend of Mr. Bur- 
ford, that they were now willing to sign Mr. Burford's 
certificate; being at length convinced that he was calum- 
niated. 

22. But this unfortunate interview with Annabel had 
renewed and confirmed all their former suspicions; since 
it was easier for them to believe that Mr. Burford was a 
villain, than that the simple girl, his daughter, should have 
told so many falsehoods at the mere impulse of vanity. 
They therefore became the more inveterate against her 
poor father than ever; and their object now in seeing Mr. 
Alberry, was not to serve but to injure Mr. Burford. 
How differently would they have felt and acted, had An- 
nabel, by telling the truth, permitted the coach to set her 
down at her father's poverty-stricken door. 

23. The dwelling of Mr. Burford was that of a man 
who had benefited by past trials — neat, but exceedingly 
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plain; and such was the orderly arrangement within, that 
little regret was felt for leaving their splendid house by 
any except the grandmother, who never ceased to moarn 
and murmur. Mr. Alberry, as already stated, was the 
friend of Mr. Burford, and had lately made him the very 
kind offer of taking him into partnership with him in his 
business. The hope, therefore, of seeing brighter days, 
was no less delightful to the grandmother, than to the 
rest of the family. 

24. But she was doomed to be disappointed, through* 
those very errors in Annabel, which she had encouraged, 
if she had not occasioned. After the fervency of the 
mutual joy which her return had created, was in some 
degree abated, Annabel communicated to her grand- 
mother, when alone, all that had passed relative to the 
fruit and flowers; and repeated the cruel question of the 
old man, " Are 3'^u not the daughter of Mr. Burford the 
Bankrupt ?" and owned what her reply was; on which her 
grandmother exclaimed with great emotion, ^^ Unthinking 
girl! you know not what injury you may have done your 
father!" 

25. She then asked for a particular description of the 
persons of the old men, and said, " Well, well, it cannot 
be helped now — I may be mistaken; but be sure not to 
tell your mother what you have told me." For some 
days, all went on well; and nothing seemed wanting to 
make their domestic felicity complete, but a sufficient 
income, to enable Mr. Burford to give his boys a good 
education. To do this, he had the liveliest hopes from 
the kind offer of Mr. AJberry, from whom he was daily 
expecting a summons to London. The idea, however, 
of leaving their present abode, was very unpleasant to 
all, except Annabel and h^r grandmother, who thought 
the rest of the family devoid of proper spirit for desiring 
to live in Wales. 

26. But a stop was now put to eager anticipations, on 
the one hand, and tender regrets on the other; for, while 
Mr. Burford was daily expecting remittances from Mr. 
Alberry, to enable him to move his family to London, that 
gentleman wrote to him as follows: 

*'Sir, — ^All connexion between us is at an end; and I 
have given the share in business, which I intended for 
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you, to the worthy man who has so long solicited it. I 
thought I had done you injustice, sir; I wished therefore 
to make you amends. But I find you are, what you are 
represented to be, a fraudulent bankrupt; and your cer- 
tificate now^ tdll never be signed. Should you wonder what 
has occasioned this change in my feelings and proceed- 
ings, I am at liberty to inform you, that your daughter 
travelled in a stage coach, a few days ago, with your two 
principal creditors; and I am desired to add, ' thai ehUdren 
and fools are apt to speak truth.' J. Alberrt." 

27. When Mr, Burford had finished reading this letter, 
it fell from his grasp, and clasping his hands convulsively 
together, he exclaimed, '^ Ruined and disgraced forever!^' 
then rushed into his own chamber. His wife followed, 
with feelings too agitated to permit inquiry. ^' Read thai 
letter," said he, '' and see what Mr. Alberry deems me 
— a villain!" She did read, but with a shsiking frame 
But it was not the false accusation of her husband, not 
the loss of the expected partnership, that thus distressed 
her; it was the painful conviction that Annabel, by some 
means unknown to her, had been the cause of this mis- 
fortune to her father. 

28. Annabel, accordingly, was immediately summoned 
and desired to explain Mr. Alberry's mysterious meaning. 
" Dear me ! father," cried she, changing color, " I am 

sure, if I had thought 1 am sure, I could not think 

ugly, ill-natured old man! I am sure I only said ." 

" But what did you say," exclaimed the agitated father. — 
^^ I can explain all," said the grandmother, who had 
entered uncalled for, and read the letter. She then 
repeated what Annabel had told her, but softening it as 
much as she could; she told enough, however, to convince 
the agonizing parents that their child was not only the 
cause of disappointment and disgrace to them, but a mean, 
vain-glorious, and despicable liar! 

29. " The only amends you can now make us, unhappy 
child," said Mr. Burford, " is to tell the whole troth; and 
then we must see what can be done; for my reputation 
must be cleared, even at the painful expense of exposing 
you." Annabel, awakened to contrition and deeply mor- 
tified, then made an ample confession of all that had passed 
in the stage coach; on hearing which, Mr. Burford in- 
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itantly resolved to set off for London. But how was he 
to get thither? He had no money; nor could he bear to 
borrow of his neighbor what he feared he should never 
be able to pay. 

30. '^ Cruel, unprincipled girl! " cried he, as he paced 
their little room m agony; " see to what misery you 
have reduced your fkther! However, I must go to Lon- 
don immediately, though it be on foot." — " Well, really 
I don't see any very great harm in what the poor child 
did," observed the grandmother^ distressed at seeing An- 
nabel's tears. " It was very trying," continued she, " to 
be reproached with her father's bankruptcy and her fallen 
fortunes; and it was very natural for her to say what she 
did." 

31. ^'Natural!" exclaimed the indignant mother; 
'^ natural for my child to utter falsehood on falsehood, 
and at the instigation of a mean vanity! Natural for my 
child to shrink from the avowal of poverty, which was 
unattended with disgrace! Make us not still more 
wretched by trying to lessen Annabel's faults in her own 
eyes! Our only comfort is, the hope that she is ashamed 
of herself." " But neither her shame nor penitence," 
said Mr. Bnrford, " will give the quickest means of re- 
pairing the effects of her error. However, as I cannot 
ride, I must walk to London." 

3^. His wife, alarmed at his resolution, knowing his 
feebleness, inquired, whether writing to Mr. Alberry 
would not be sufficient? "No," said he, "my appear-- 
ance will corroborate my assurances too well. The only 
writing necessary will be a detail from Annabel, of all 
that passed in the coach, and a confession of her fault." 
" What ! " exclaimed the grandmother, " exact from your 
child, such a disgraceful avowal, my son ? " " Ves," 
replied Mr. Burford, " for it is a punishment due to her 
transgression; and she may think herself happy, if the 
consequences end here." 

33. " Here is a fuss, indeed, about a little harmless 
] fing and white lying! " said the grandmother angrily. 
^ larmless! " exclaimed Mr. Burford with indignation, 
-)o not aggravate our feelings, and cause us more 
teply to deplore that fatal hour when we surrendered 
r dfearest duties^ at the call of compassion for your 
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loneliness and sorrows; when we entrusted the formation 
of our child's character to your erroneous tenderness. 
Our only hope is, that time will counteract the effects of 
a mistaken education." 

34. The next day^ having procured the necessary doc- 
ument from Annabel, he set off on his journey, intending 
to travel occasionally on the tops of coaches, being well 
aware that he was not in a state of health to ^sJk the 
whole distance. In the meanwhile, Mr. Alberry, whom 
Mr. Burford was now journeying to see, had already 
begun to suspect, that he had acted hastily, and perhaps^ 
unjustly. He had written the distressing letter in the 
first moments of his indignation, on the statement of the 
two creditors; and, in some degree, under their dictation; 
Consequently he had condemned and punished a suppos- 
ed culprit, before he was even heard in his defence. 

35. Having dismissed the two creditors and accusers 
of Mr. Burford, Mr. Alberry informed his wife of the 
course he had taken with his former friend, Mr. Burford. 
Being a woman of a candid spirit and discriminating 
judgment she perceived that he had done wrong, and ex- 
claimed, ^^ Is it possible that, on the evidence of these 
two men, who have shown themselves the inveterate ene- 
mies of the poor bankrupt, you have broken your prom- 
ise to him, and pledged it to another ?"-r-" Yes," say» 
he, '^ and the letter has gone. I regret my hastiness, but 
surely Mr. Burford's child could not have told them 
falsehoods." 

36. ^^ If," replied she, ^^ the child had been brought up 
by her mother, I should have thought so too; but you well 
know that she was placed, at an early age, under the 
care of her grandmother, whose weakness and vanity are 
proverbial." Mrs. Alberry was a woman who adhered 
strictly to that holy command, ^ not to take up a reproacli 
against her neighbor. ' She, therefore, requested to have 
an interview with those two creditors. " It cannot be,'* 
said she, ^^ that the husband of such a woman as Ajona- 
bel's mother can be a villain." The two gentlemen, at 
the request of Mr. Alberry, returned, accompanied by 
Charles Danvers, Annabel's young fellow-traveller. 

37. When seated, Mrs. Alberry requested of them an 
exact detail of all that had passed in the coach. ^^ And 
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this girl, you say, was a forward, conceited, set-up being, 
full of herself, and her accomplishments; in short, the 
creature of vanity ? " " Yes," replied one of the elderly 
gentlemen, ^^ it was quite a comedy to look at and hear 
her! " ^^ But what says my young friend ?'^ inquired she. 
" The same,'^ he replied; "she was a model of affectation, 
boasting and .vanity." — r"But I dare say," said Mrs. Al- 
berry gravely, " that you paid her compliments, and pre- 
tended to admire her, notwithstanding?" " I own it; for 
how could I refuse the incense which every look and ges- 
ture demanded ? " " A principle of truth, young man," 
said she, " would have enabled you to do it." 

38. "Now, gentlemen," she continued, " I appeal to 
you all, as just men, whether it is not more likely that this 
vain-glorious girl told lies, than that such a man as Mr. 
Burford should be guilty of the grossest dishonesty?" 
"I must confess," said her husband, "that I greatly fear 
I have done the man injustice, and shall not rest easy 
until I ascertain his real situation." The two creditors 
frowned, and seemed angry at the charitable remarks of 
Mr. Alberry. But Mrs. Alberry, finding her husband 
favorably inclined, pressed him immediately to set out on 
a journey, which they already had fixed upon, to visit a 
friend residing not far from Mr. Burford's neighborhood. 
" For if," said she, " you have done him injustice, the 
sooner you make him reparation in person^ the better." 

39. To this proposal, Mr. Alberry cheerfully acceded; 
and the next day they set off for Wales, accompanied by 
one of the creditors, with Charles Danvers, his nephew. 
On retiring to rest at the close of the second day's jour- 
ney, they were startled at the sound of deep groans in an 
adjoining chamber; and, on inquiring the cause, they 
learned, " that it was a poor man who was picked up on the 
road yesterday; that he had walked from the heart of 
Wales; that fatigue had compelled him to request a ride 
on the top of the stage, from which, it is supposed, he fell 
off through weakness; and not being missed, he lay until 
found and brought here this day." 

40. On hearing that he was from Wales, a suspicion 
instantly flashed upon the mind of Mrs. Alberry, that it 
was Mr. Burford, on his way towards London to seek an 
explanation of her husband's letter. She accordingly 
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inquired very minutely as to lib general appearance; and 
was informed, ^' that as soon as he was able to talk he 
requested a garret, for he was very poor; yet," said the in- 
former, ^'he looks and talks very much like a gentleman." 

41. The feelings, as well as the curiosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alberry had, by this time, become much excited; 
and permission having been asked and granted, they pro- 
ceeded to the chamber of the sick man, which they enter- 
ed just as he exclaimed, in his delirium, '' cruel Alberry! 
I a fraudulent bankrupt?" They recognised at once, in 
the poor raving being, the calumniated Mr. Burford! ^^I 
know him," said Mrs. Alberry, and burst into tears; her 
husband, no less affected, directed that a physician should 
be sent for immediately, and said ^^ that he would be an- 
swerable for all expenses." 

42. Having waited some time in the vain hope of being 
recognised by Mr. Burford, they proceeded to examine 
his threadbare coai, in which they found a pennyless 
purse, Mr. Alberry 's letter, and Annabel's confession; 
all which they carried out and exhibited to their fellow- 
travellers, the creditor and his nephew. On seeing 
these, and hearing the melancholy tale of the poor man's 
delirium, even the harsh creditor shed tears, and regret- 
ted the hasty credence which he had given to Annabel's 
falsehood. 

43. Mr. Alberry next sent for Mr. Burford's wife, un- 
til whose arrival, he and his lady continued to watch over 
and nurse the poor man. In two days she arrived, accom- 
panied by Annabel, and was entirely overcome at the 
sight of Mrs. Alberry, who received her with open arms 
as an attached friend. Mrs. BuijTord was speechless with 
sorrow, when, on entering the sick chamber, she perceived 
she was not recognised by her husband. Afler her feel- 
ings had become, in some measure, composed, she took 
Annabel by the hand, and thus adressed her: — ^^See! 
dear, unhappy girl ! to what your errors have reduced your 
fond father! Humble yourself before that Great Being 
whom you have offended, and learn wisdom from this 
awful warning." 

44. Annabel's feelings, arising from shame and remorse 
for her conduct, as well as grief for her poor father's sit- 
uation, were intensely powerful; and when she exclaimed^ 
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*^ I am humbled, I am warned," and burst into an agonj 
of tears, it was evident that the lesson would prove a 
permanent and salutary one to this hitherto self-impor- 
tant girl. Mr. Burford's life was granted to the agoni- 
zing prayers of affection; and when his recollection 
returned, he h^d the joy of knowing that his reputation 
was cleared, and that his angry creditors were become 
his kind and valuable friends. 

45. Notwithstanding this occurrence had blighted his 
prospects, and brought him to the verge of the grave, yet 
he had reason to bless the event, so far as it respected 
his daughter. For in the depths of her humiliation, she 
resolved to struggle with her besetting sins and subdue 
them. Nor was the resolve of that trying moment bro- 
ken. Let the young reader reflect, that though retrib- 
utive justice in this world, like that which attended An- 
nabel, may not always immediately follow your false- 
hoods, yet they will not escape unpunished, because all 
lying is contrary to the moral law of God. 

Mrs. Ofib^ 



questions: 

What was the name of tlie Tain girlt What was her father's namel Bjr 
whom was slie educatedl How was Mr. Borford reduced to poTertyl Where 
did be seek an asyluml How many of his creditors refused to sign his cer- 
tificate! To whom did Annabel make a Tisit! Was she mortified at her 
Other's poverty! How did she return home! Who were in the coach with 
her! Did slie talk a great deal! What did she try to do! Was the con- 
duct of the men towaros her alterf<i after finding out her name! Where did 
Annabel wish to beset down by the coach! Why! How was she received 
by her parents! From whom did her father receive a letter! Had Mr. 
Alberry's feelings become unfavorable towards Annabel's father! By what 
means! Was Mr. Burford much afflicted on reading the letter! After hear- 
ing the grandmother's statement of Annabel's conversation in the stage, what 
did Mr. Burford instantly resolve to do! How was he obliged to travel to 
London! Why! Did he require Annabel to write down her confession! 
Did Mr. Alberry b^n to suspect he had acted rashly in wriMng the letter 
to Mr. Burford! Did he and Mrs. Alberry set out to visit Mr. Bur- 
ford! On retiring to rest after their second day's journey what were 
they startled to hear! Who did it prove to be! What did Mr. Al- 
berry direct to be immediately done! How was the creditor affected on 
learning the real situation of Mr. Burford! What did Mr. Alberry next dol 
By whom was ehe accompanied! Did Mr. Burford know his wife when the 
arrived! Was Annabel much affected! On what account! Was Mr. Bur- 
ford's life spared! When he recovered, what did he have the joy of knowinel 
What did Annabel resolve to do! Was her fesolve ever broken! Why will 
not lying escape ponishmentl 
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THE SCOTTISH FAMILY. 

1. Gilbert Ainslie was^'a poor man; and he had been 
a poor man all the days of his life, which were not few, 
for his thin hair was now waxing gray. He had been 
born and bred on the ^mall moorland farm which he now 
occupied; and he hoped to die there, as his father and 
grandfather had done before him, leaving a family just 
above the more bitter wants of this world. Labor, hard 
and unremitting, had been his lot in life; but although 
sometimes severely tried, he had never repined; and 
through all the mist, and gloom, and even the storms that 
had assailed him, he had lived on, firom year to year, in 
that calm and resigned contentment, which unconsciously 
cheers the hearth-stone of the blameless poor. 

2. With his own hands he had ploughed, sowed, and 
reaped his often scanty harvest, assisted, as they grew 
up, by three sons, who, even in boyhood, were happy to 
work along with their father in the fields. Out of doors 
or in, Gilbert Ainslie was never idle. The spade, the 
shears, the plough-shafl, the sickle, and the flail, all came 
readily to hands that grasped them well; and not a mor- 
sel of food was eaten under his roof, or a garment worn 
there, that was not honestly, severely, nobly earned. 
Gilbert Ainslie was a slave, but it was for them he loved 
with a sober and deep affection. The thraldom under 
which he lived God had imposed, and it only served to 
give his character a shade of silent gravity, but not 
austere; to make his smiles fewer, but more heartfelt; to 
calm his soul at grace before and after meals; and to 
kindle it in morning and evening prayer. 

3. There is no need to tell the character of the wife 
of such a man. Meek and thoughtful, yet gladsome and 
gay withal, her heaven was in her house; and her gentler 
anci weaker hands helped to bar the door against want. 
Of ten children that had been born to them, they had lost 
three, and as they had fed, clothed, and educated them 
respectably, so did they give them who died a respectable 
funeral. The living did not grudge to give up, for 
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awhile, some of their daily comforts, for the sake of the 
dead; and bought, with the little sums which their indus- 
try had saved, decent mournings, worn on Sabbath, and 
then carefully laid by. Of the seven that survived, two 
sons were farm-servants in the neighborhood, while three 
daughters and two sons refhained at home, growing, or 
grown up, a small, happy, hard-working household. 

4. The boys and girls had ma<)e some plots of flowers 
among the vegetables that the little garden supplied for 
their homely meals; pinks and carnations, brought from 
walled gardens of rich men farther down in the cultivated 
valleys, grew here with somewhat diminished lustre; a 
bright show of tulips had a strange beauty in the midst 
of that moor-land; and the smell of roses mixed well 
with that of the clover, the beautiful fair clover that loves 
the soil and the air of Scotland, and gives the rich and 
balmy milk to the poor man's lips. 

In this cottage, Gilbert's youngest child, a girl about 
nine years of age, had been lying for a week in a fever. 
It was now Saturday evening, and the ninth day of the 
disease. Was she to live or die? It seemed as if a 
very few hours were between the innocent creature and 
Heaven. All the symptoms were those of approaching 
death . The parents knew well the change that comes 
over the human face, whether it be in infancy, youth, or 
prime, just before the departure of the spirit; and as they 
stood together by Margaret's bed, it seemed to them that 
the fatal shadow had fallen upon her features. 

.5. The surgeon of the parish lived some miles distant, 
bat they expected him now every moment, and many a 
wistful look was directed by tearful eyes along the moor. 
The daughter, who was out at service, came anxiously 
home on this night, the only one that could be allowed 
her, for the poor must work in their grief, and hired ser- 
vants must do their duty to those whose bread they eat, 
even when nature is sick, — sick at heart. Another of 
the daughters came in from the potato field beyond the 
brae, with what was to be their frugal supper. The 
calm, noiseless spirit of life was in and around the house, 
while death seemed dealing with one who, a few days ago, 
was like light upon the loor, and the sound of music, 
that always breathed up when most wanted; glad and 
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jojoufl in common talk, — sweet, silvery, and mournful^ 
when it joined in hymn or psalm. 

6. One after another, they all continued going up to 
the hed-side, and then coming away sobbing or silent, to 
see their merry little sister, who used to keep dancing all 
day like a butterfly in a meadow field, trifling for awhile 
in the silence of her joy, — ^now tossing restlessly on her 
bed, and scarcely sensible to the words of endearment 
whispered around her, or the kisses dropped with tears^ in 
spite of themselves, on her burning forehead. 

Utter poverty often kills the aflfections; but a deep, 
constant, and common feeling of this world's hardships, 
and an equal participation in all those struggles by which 
they may be softened, unite husband and wife, parents 
and children, brothers and sisters, in thoughtful and sub- 
dued tenderness, making them happy indeed while the 
circle round the fire is unbroken, and yet preparing them 
every day to bear the separation, when some one or other 
is taken slowly or suddenly away. Their souls are not 
moved by fits and starts, although, indeed, nature some- 
times will wrestle with necessity; and there is a wise 
moderation both in the joy and the grief of the intelligent 
poor, which keeps lasting trouble away from their earthly 
lot, and prepares them silently and unconsciously for 
Heaven. 

7. '< Do you think the child is dying? " said Gilbert 
with a calm voice to the surgeon, who, on his wearied 
horse, had just arrived from another sick-bed, over the 
misty range of hills; and had been looking steadfastly 
for some minutes on the little patient. The humane man 
knew the family well, in the midst of whom he was stand- 
ing, and replied, '^ While there is life there is hope; but 
my pretty little Margaret is, I fear, in the last extremity." 
There was no loud lamentation at these words — all had 
before known, though they would not confess it to 
themselves, what they now were told-r-and though the 
certainty that was in the words of the skilful man made 
their hearts beat for a little with sicker throbbings, made 
their pale faces paler, and brought out from some eyes a 
greater gush of tears; yet death had been before in this 
house, and in this case he carne, at he always does, in 
awe, but not in terror. 
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8. There were wandering, and wavering, and dreamy 
phantoms in the brain of the innocent child; but the few 
words she indistinctly uttered were affecting, not rending 
to the heart, for it was plain that she thought herself 
herding her sheep in the greeuj silent pastures, and sit- 
ting wrapped \fi her plaid upon the sunny side of the 
mountain. She was too much exhausted — ^there was 
too little lifis — ^teo little breath in her heart, t# frame a 
tune; but some of her words seemed to be from favorite 
old songs; and at last her mother wept, and turned aside 
her face, when the child, whose blue eyes were shut, and 
her lips almost still, breathed out these lines of the beau- 
tiful twenty-third psalm. 

The Lord's my Shepherd, I 'U not want. 

He makes me down to lie • 
In pasture? green: he leadeth me 

The quiet waters by. « 

9. The child was now left with none but her mother 
by the. bed-side, fer it was said to be best so; and Gilbert 
and his family sat down round the kitchen fire, for a 
while, in silence. In about a quarter of an hour, they 
began to rise calmly, and to go each to his allotted work. 
One of the daughters went forth with the pail to milk the 
cow, and another began to set out the table in the mid- 
dle of the floor for supper, covering it with a white cloth. 
Gilbert viewed the usual household arrangements with a 
solemn and untroubled eye; and there was almost the 
faint light of a grateful smile on his cheek, as he said to 
the worthy surgeon, " You will partake of our fare after 
your day's travel and toil of humanity." 

10. In a short, silent half hour, the potatoes and oat- 
cakes, butter and milk were on the board; and Gilbert, 
lifting up his toil-hardened, but. manly hand, with a slow 
motion at which the room w^ as hushed as if it had been 
empty, closed his eyes in reverence, and asked a bles- 
sing. There was a little stool, on which no one sat, by 
the old man's side'. It had been put there unwittingly, 
when the other seats were all placed in their usual order; 
but the golden head that was wont to rise at that part of 
the table was now wanting. There was silence — not a 
word was said — their mesd was before them, — God had 
Deen thanked, and they began to eat. 
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11. While they were at their silent meal a horseman 
came galloping to the door, and, with a loud voice, 
called out that he had been sent express with a letter to 
Gilbert Ainslie; at the same time rudely, and with an 
oath, demanding a dram for his trouble. The eldest son, 
a lad of eighteen, fiercely seized the bridle of his horse, 
and turned his head away from the door. The rider, 
somewhA alarmed at the flushed face^f the powerful 
stripling, threw down the letter and rode off. 

Gilbert took the letter from his son's hand, casting, A 
the same time, a half upbraiding look on his face, that 
was returning to its former color. " I feared," — said 
the youth, with a tear in his eye, — " I feared that the 
brute's voice, and the trampling of the horse's feet, would 
have disturbed heb" Gilbert held the letter hesitatingly 
in his hand, as if afraid, at that moment, to read it; at 
length, he said aloud to the surgeon: '^ You know that I 
am a poor man, and debt, if justly incurred, and punctual- 
ly paid when due, is no dishonor." Both his hand and his 
voice shook slightly as he spoke; but he opened the letter 
from the lawyer, and read it in silence. 

12. At this moment his wife came from her child's 
bednside, and looking anxiously at her husband, told him 
^' not to mind abont the money, that no man, who knew 
him, would arrest his goods, or put him into prison. 
Though, dear me, it is cruel to be pu£ to it thus, when 
our child is dying, and when, if so it be the Lord's will, 
she should have a decent burial, poor innocent, like them 
that went before her." Gilbert continued reading the 
letter, with a face on which no emotion could be discov- 
ered; and then, folding it up, he gave it to his wife, told 
her she might read it if she chose, and then put it into his 
desk in the room, beside the poor dear-child. She took it 
from him, without reading ^, and crushed it into her bo- 
som; for she turned her ear towards her child, and, think- 
ing she heard it stir, ran out hastily to its bed-side. 

13. Another hour of trial past, and the child was stiU 
swimming for its life. The very dogs knew there was 
grief in the house, and lay without stirring, as if hiding 
themselves, below the long table at the window. One 
sister sat with an unfinished gown on her knees, that she 
had been sewing for the dear child, and still continued 
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at the hopeless work, she scarcely knew why; and often, 
often, putting up her hand to wipe away a tear. " What 
is that ? " said the old inaa to his eldest daughter : '^ What 
is that you are laying on the shelf? " She could scarcely 
reply that it was a ribbon and an ivory comb that she bad 
bought for little Margaret, against the night of the danc- 
ing-school ball. 

14. And, at these words, the father could not restrain 
a long, deep, and bitter groan; at which the boy, nearest 
in age to his dying sister, looked up, weeping, in his face, 
and letting the tattered book of old ballads, which he had 
been poring over, but not reading, fall out of his hands, he 
rose from his seat, and, going into his father's bosom, 
kissed him, and asked God to bless him ; for the holy heart 
of the boy was moved within him; and the old man, as he 
embraced him, felt that, in his innocence and simplicity, 
he was indeed a comforter. ^^ The Lord giveth, and the 
Lord taketh away," said the old nan; ^^ blessed be the 
name of the Lord. " 

The outer door gently opened, and he, whose presence 
had in former years brought peace and resignation hith- 
er, when their hearts had been tried, even as they now 
were tried, stood before them. On the night before the 
Sabbath, the minister of the parish never left bis Manse, 
except, as now, to visit the sick or dying bed. Scarcely 
could Gilbert reply to his first question about his child, 
when the surgeon came from the bed-room, and said, 
** Margaret seems lifted up by God's hand above death 
and the grave : I think she will recover. She has fallen 
asleep; and when she wakes, I hope — I believe — that 
the danger will be past, and that your child will live." 

15. They were all prepared for death; but now they 
were found unprepared for life. One wept that had till 
then locked up all her tears within her heart; another 

fave a short 'palpitating shriek; and the tender-hearted 
sabel, who had nursed the child when it was a baby, 
fainted away. The youngest brother gave way to glad- 
some smiles, and, calling out his dog Hector, who used 
to sport with him and his little sister on the moor, he told 
the tidings to the dumb, irrational creature, whose eyes, 
it is certain, sparkled with a sort of joy. 
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The letter received by the rude horaeman proved to 
be from an executor to the will of a distant relative, who 
had left Gilbert Ainslie fifteen hundred pounds. ^^ This 
sum," said Gilbert, " is a large one to folks like us, and 
will do more, far more than put me fairly above the 
world at last. I believe that with it, I may buy this 
very farm on which my forefathers have toiled. May 
Grod, whose Providence has sent this temporal blessing, 
send us also wisdom and prudence bow to use it, and 
humble and grateful hearts to him for his goodness." 

16. There was silence, gladness, and sorrow, and but 
little sleep in Moss-side, between the rising and setting 
of the stars, that were now out in thousands, clear, bright, 
and sparkling over the unclouded sky. Those who had 
lain down for an hour or two in bed, could scarcely be 
said to have slept; and when, about morning, little Mar- 
garet awoke, an altered creature, pale, languid, and un- 
able to turn herself on her lowly bed, but with meaning 
in her eyes, memory in her mind, affection in her heart, 
and coolness in all her veins, a happy group were watch- 
ing the first faint smile that broke over her features; and 
never did one who stood there forget that Sabbath morn- 
ing, on which she seemed to look round upon them aU 
with a gaze of fair and sweet bewilderment, like one half 
conscious of having been rescued from the power of the 
grave. 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 



QUESTIONS . 

What was the character of Gilbert Aindiel What vrtm his situation m 
lifel How many children had he livine? What had the children done in 
the garden? Were the children all weill What wag the matter with her? 
What did the doctor think about her? Did they expect she would die? 
Did she recover ? What good fortune hapnened to uie family about this 
time ? If 1500 pounds were given to Giioert Ainslle, how many dollan 
would that be, if every pound was equal to twenty fhiiliofs 1 
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1. In a regiment of Hussars, in Silesia, there was a 
brave soldier, who was extremely exact in all the duties 
of his station; but on account of age, and of his gray 
hairs, he was considered by his general as a blemish to 
the company in which he served. The general had long 
endeavored to persuade him to put himself upon the 
invalid establishment. It must be observed, that to be 
dismissed as an invalid, in Prussia, is nearly the same 
thing as to be condemned to starve, since its pensioners 
are allowed only three half pence per day for their sup- 
port. It should also be remembered, that, in that coun- 
try soldiers are enlisted for their whole lives; consequent- 
ly, none are dismissed the service, but such as labor' 
under incurable diseases, or are extremely old. This is 
sufficient of itself to justify the extreme horror felt by 
the Prussian soldier at the idea of being dismissed, how- 
ever wretched his situation. 

2. The old Hussar constantly refused to leave the 
company, and the more strenuously, as he was a married 
man, and his wife was but little younger than himself. 
They would also lose the advantage of receiving towards 
their support, a portion of the pay of their son, an hon- 
est stripling, who, according to the regulations of the 
army, served in the same corps, and messed with his 
parents. The general, unable to impute the smallest 
fault to the father, and not daring to dismiss him on his 
own authority, determined to deprive him of his son, 
hoping, by this means, ^ther through his grief or poverty, ^/^ 
to get rid of him. To this effect, he wrote to the king, 

that he had in his regiment an excellent young soldier, 
who was too tall for an hussar, and offered him to h^ 
majesty for his regiment of guards, which he said woi 
be a more proper situation for him. 

3. The king accepted his offer, and the youn^ 
»et out for the capital, leaving his parents in an af 
hat was the more severe, as they knew that the i . 
»f guards was that of which every soldier had tl — -^ 
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est dread, since, being always under the eje of the king, 
it was subject to a stricter discipline, and greater exer- 
tions than any other regiment. When the soldier arrived, 
the king wished to see him. Frederick, having slightly 
examined him, ordered him to put on a suit of the uni- 
form of the guards. When the hussar re^ent^ered, in a < 
dress so new, and so much handsomer than the one he 
had before been used to, the king asked him how he liked 
it. The young man replied, that he should always be 
pleased with any sort of uniform, if he had but the hap- 
piness to please his sovereign, by doing his duty well. 

4. " Very well," said Frederick, " keep these clothes, 
remain here, do your duty, and I will take care of the 
rest. Your comrades will tell you what you have to do; 
but, my good fellow, you must be exact to a minute in 
your department : to this effect, you must be furnished 
with a good watch. Go, therefore, to the watchmaker, 
tell him you are in my service, and he will give you a 

food silver watch, for which he will ask you fifty crowns, 
ou will want, besides, half a dozen of shirts, some 
stockings, cravats and pocket handkerchiefs, which will 
come to about as much more. Go and purchase these 
articled, and be always exact, faithful and discreet in my 
service. As to means for your subsistence and sundry 
expenses, I will allow you ten crowns per month, which 
wiil.be sufficient to procure all you will want." 

5. The first thought of the young soldier, in the midst 
of his joy, was directed to his parent^ : ^^ I have such an 
abundance of money," said he, *^ and my father and 
mother are in the greatest necessity ! Is there no means 
of sending them the forty crowns given me for the watch, 
.-^nd of borrowing that sum of my fellow soldiers, on the 
i ndition of repaying them at the»rate of five crowns per 

»th } What remains will be quite enough for neces- 

" He could not resist the idea, and accordingly 

•wed the forty crowns among several of his fello¥r 

He procured the watch and relieved his pa- 

T' : * he was yet ignorant that kings know every- 

.e first law imposed by Frederick on those 

' . en, was to disclose to him whatever facta 

.: .quainted with. 
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6. The next day he sent for his new recruit, and said 
to him, " I gave you money to buy a watch, and you sent 
it to your parents. You supposed you were doing a no- 
ble action, without being conscious that it was a breach 
of your fidelity to me. It is right and meritorious to 
assist one's relations when they are indigent, and par- 
ticularly when they are infkm or old. To do so, is a 
most sacred duty. But at the same time, we should 
appropriate to such a purpose, only what is our own. In 
sending the money I gave you, you disposed of what 
did not belong to you. This money was not yours, since 
I gave it you only on condition that you should use it as 
I directed. It was no more than a deposit in your hands, 
and you have violated the law imposed on persons who 
receive a trust For this time, however, I pardwi you, 
because your fault has arisen from a sentiment both re- 
spectable and pure; from a kind feeling; and without once 
reflecting on the nature of the case, as I have now ex- 
plained it to you." Juv. Com. 

QUESTIONS. 

Why was the soldier considered a blemish to the company in which he 
servedl Why did he refuse to leave the servicel What measure did the 
general take to get rid of himi Did the king receive the son into his guards? 
What did he tell the young manl What did he do witli the money*? Why 
did he send it to them*? How much wages was he to receive? How did he 
get the watch? Did the king find out what he had done with the. money 1 
What did he tell tlie voung soldier? Why was it wrong for him to send we 
money to his parents? Did the king pardon him^ Why? 
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THif UNGRATEFUL GUEST 

] . A soldier in the Macedonian army, had in many 
instances, distinguished himself by extraordinary acts of 
valor, and had received many marks of Philip's favor and 
approbation. — On some occasion, he embarked on board 
a vessel, which was wrecked by a violent storm, and he 
himself was cast on the shore, helpless and naked, and 
with scarcely the appearance of life. A Macedonian, 
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whose lands were cohtiguous to the sea^ came opportunely 
to be witness of his distress; and, with all humane and 
charitable tenderness, flew to the relief of the unhappy 
stranger. He bore him to his house, laid him on his own 
bed, revived, cherished, comforted, and, for forty days, 
supplied him freely with all the necessaries and conve- 
niences which his languishing condition could require. 

2. The soldier, thus happily rescued from death, ut- 
tered the warmest expressions of gratitude to his bene- 
factor, assured him of his interest with the king, and of 
his power and resolution of obtaining for him from the 
royal bounty, the noble returns which such extraordinary 
benevolence had merited. He was now completely re- 
covered, and his kind host supplied him with money, to 
pursue his journey. 

3. Some time afterwards, he presented himself before 
the king: he recounted his misfortunes; magnified his 
services; and this inhuman wretch, who had looked with 
an eye of envy on the possessions of the man who had 
preserved his life, was now so abandoned to all sense of 
gratitude, as to request that the king would bestow upon 
him the house and lands, where he had been so tenderly 
and kindly entertained. Philip, unhappily, without ex- 
amination, inconsiderately granted his infamous request; 
and this soldier, now returned to his preserver, repaid 
his goodness, by driving him from his settlement, and 
taking hnmediate possession of all the fruits of his hon- 
est industry. 

4. The poor man, stung with this instance of unpar- 
alleled ingratitude and insensibility, boldly determined, 
instead of submitting to his wrongs, to seek relief; and, in 
a letter addressed to Philip, represented his own, and the 
soldier's conduct, in a lively and affecting manner. — The 
king was fired with indignation — He ordered that justice 
should be done without delay ; that the possessions should 
be immediately restored to the man whose charitable of^ 
fices had been thus horribly repaid; and, having seized 
this soldier, caused these words to be branded on his 
forehead: — " The ungrateful Guest ;^^ a character infa- 
mous in every age, and among all nations, but particu- 
larly among the Greeks, whc^ from the earliest times, were 
most scrupulously observant of the laws of hospitality. 

Juv. Com. 
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<IU£8TI0NS. 

What nappened to the Macedonian soldiert By whom was he foond am! 
rtlkved? How Was he treated by the peasant! How long did he continue 
tberel What did he promise the man who had so kindly treated himl What 
did he ask of the kingl Did the king grant his rec^uest'? What did the 
poor peasant do when he found he was turned out of doors by this same man*? 
When Philip knew the circumstances, what did he dot What punishment 
was mflicted on this ungrateful manl 
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1. At the time the Russian troops were in Holstein, 
says Capt. Bruce, General Baur, who co^mrttanded the 
cavalry, and was himself a soldier of fortune, his family 
or country being a secret to everybody, took an oppor- 
tunity to discover himself, which surprised and pleased 
those who were about him. Being encamped near 
Husum, in Holstein, he invited all his field officers, and 
some others to dine with hiip, and sent his adjutant to 
bring a miller and his wife, who lived in the neighbor- 
hood, to the entertainment. 

2. The poor couple came, very much afraid of the 
muscovite general, and were quite confused when they 
appeared before him; which, perceiving, he bade them 
make themselves qiiite easy, for he only meant to show 
them kindness, and had sent for them to dine with him that 
day. He talked with them familiarly about the country, 
and dinner being set, he placed the miller and his wife 
next to himself, one on each hand, at the head of the 
table, and paid great attention to them, inviting them to 
make free and eat hearty. 

3. In the course of the entertainment, he asked the 
miller a great many questions about his family and bis 
relations. The miller told him that he was the eldest 
son of his father, who had also been a miller, at the same 
mill he then possessed; that he had two brothers, trades- 
men, and one sister, married to a tradesman; that his own 
family consisted of one son tmd three daughters. The 
-eneral asked him if he never had any other brother 
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than those he had mentioned; he replied^ he had once 
another, but he was dead many years ago, for they had 
never heard of him since he enlisted, and went away 
with the soldiers, when he was very young, and he must 
certainly have been killed in the wars. 

4. The general, observing the company much surpris- 
ed at his Jbehavior to these people, thinking he did it by 
way of diversion, said to them, ^' Gentlemen, you have 
always been very anxious to know who and whence I am; 
I now inform you, this is the place of my nativity, and 
you have now heard, fr^om this, my eldest brother, what 
my family is." And then turning towards the miller and 
his wife, he embraced them very affectionately, telling 
them, he was their supposed dead brother, and, to con- 
firm it, he related everything that had happened in the 
family before he lefl it. General Baur then made a gen- 
erous provision for all his relations, and sent to Berlin, 
for his education, the miller's only son, who turned out an 
accomplished young man. 'Tfiy. Com. 

QUESTIONS. 

State the manner in which Gen. Baur made himaelf known to his offi- 
cers'? What did he for his relatioflhsl Take your slate and see if you 
cannot alter the last sentence, and make it better. 
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1. As Harry Barton was busily engaged in digging m 
his father's garden, a little ragged, dirty boy came along, 
and called out to him, " Come, Harry, go with me to 
training." Harry, without stopping his work, or raising 
his head, said, ^' 1 cannot go, Eobert; because my father 
wants all this bit of ground dug over to-day, so that he 
can put the seeds into it when he comes home to-night." 

2. '^ Well, but he can dig it himself, can't he ?" said 
Robert. '^ I suppose he can if he chooses; but he told 
me to do it, and I mean to mind him," said Harry, reso- 
lutely. ^^ Besides, mother says little boys should be 
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taught to work when they are young, and then* they will 
Hke it when they are men." '* I cjon't want to hear all 
that now," said Robert. '* I am in a hurry to get to 
training; the troops are all out, and the cannon, and the 
gingerbread pedlars will be round as thick as hops. 
Come, you had better go with me." But Harry notwith- 
standing this tempting array of gingerbread, troops and 
cannon, remained firm. 

3. "The drum and life, Harry! the drum and fife! 0, 
don't you hear them?" exclaimed Robert, as Harry con- 
tinued to work with all his might. " Yes, I hear them, 
and can resist them too," said Harry, proudly; " so you 
need not urge me any more. I had rather stay at home 
than to be marching round afler the trainers all day." 

4. Robert was angry, and he muttered some very wick- 
ed woVds to himself, as ho went on with his ragged coat, 
collarless shir^, -and dirty face, to see the training. We 
shall follow him and endeavor to give a history of his 
unlucky adventures during the day. When he first pre- 
sented himself among the neat, well dressed boys that 
thronged the spacious green in front of the village inn, 
he was greeted with loud shOuts of, " Here comes the 
rag man! Old clothes for sale, old clothes fojr sale." 
Now Robert, if he were seldom willing to work, was al- 
ways ready to fight. 

5. In his rage and mortification, he struck the boy, who 
happened to stand next to him, a violent blow; the boy was 
larger and stouter than Robert; he returned the blow with 
interest, and a furious battle ensued. Our hero fought 
manfully, but he was finally brought to the ground, cov- 
ered with blood and bruises. His conqueror proved a 
generous boy; he assisted Robert to rise and wash the 
blood from his face and clothes; while the laughing by- 
standers advised him not to be so ready to declare war 
for the future. Robert skulked away, and the next that 
was seen of him, he was standing close to the hee)s of a 
spirited horse which belonged to one of the officers. 

6. "Take care, my lad, take care; I cannot answer 
for my horse," said the gentleman. But Robert did not 
choose to take care; and in a few minutes the soldiers 
discharged their guns: the horse reared and plunged, the 
little boy was thrown down, covered with dirt, and receiv- 
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ed| besides, a deep cut in the leg from the sharp shoe oi 
the horse. He was taken up and placed upon his feet^ 
and as soon as the people were satisfied that he had re- 
ceived no serious injury, they advised him to go home, 
and learn better next time. ^' I will have some ginger- 
bread," said he to himself, ^^ l>efore I go. home;" and he 
set off in search of some. 

'7. In a few minutes, he reached a vender of tlife arti- 
cle; he hung round the cart, and whenever a purchaser 
appeared, officiously offered his assistance; and at last, 
when he thought no one was looking at him, he put his 
hand into the box which contained the gingerbread, and 
pulling out a piece, tucked it under his coat, and walked 
away as fast as he could. But the owner had been care- 
fully watching him all the time, and he called out, '^ Stop 
the thief; stop the thief." Robert was accordingly seiz- 
ed, taken back and. compelled to give up his boot^. He 
was extremely frightened, for* he thought he should be 
sent to gaol; and he began to beg and pray the man to 
forgive him. 

8. ^' I never stole before, sar/tn, sartiuy I never did; 
oh! pray forgive me this once; only this once; I never'll 
do so again; I never will." The man 'pitied him. 
" Poor child," said he, "so young, and yet a thief ! 
You will get into the state-prison before you are a man, 
I fear." Robert gathered courage from the, good old 
man's words and looks, and he redoubled his prayers. 
/^ Oh! do not send me to gaol; oh! do not send me to 
gaol," he repeated again and again. 

9. " No, 1 will not send you to gaol, for you would be 
likely to learn much evil from the miserable wretches con- 
fined there. T forgive you. Go home, and never again 
forget that God has said, ^ Thou shalt not steal.' " Hob 
ert now felt quite ashamed, and hastened out of the crowd 
as fast as he could. But he knew not where to go. If 
he went home, he knew he should have to tell how he 
got bruised and wounded, and then his father would pun- 
ish him: besides, his father had sent him to work in the 
morning, and told him not to leave it till he was called to 
^nner. 

10. Robert knew very well, therefore, that when all 
his offences were known, he could hope for no mercy; so 
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he determined to conceal himself till it should be quite 
dark, and then he intended to go home and steal to his 
little bed, unobserved by his parents. He crept under 
a bridge, not far from his father's house, and while he sat 
playing with the water, and wishing for night, he began 
to think it was his own misconduct which had brought all 
his troubles upon him. " If I had gone to work in the 
morning, as my father bid me, I shouldn't have be^n 
thrown down by the horse, nor beat by Charles Lyman, 
nor I shouldn't be afraid to go home now." ^ ^ 

11. The poor fellow felt very unhappy, and perhaps if 
he had had some kind friend to teach him what was tight 
and what was wron^, and to encourage him to <5;h'oose the 
right) 'he might have become a good boy. " B jt little Rob- 
ert had nobody to care fo«him. Hi^-^iather was intem- 
perate^ and passionate, and seldojrartook the trouble to ad- 
minister reproof and correction, which looks to the future 
good of the child ; though he often beat Robert unmerciful- 
ly, when he had beenldrinkirig» or was out of temper. And 
his mother loved her ease; and her cup of tea, better than 
she loved her child; so little.JEioberf was left to his own 
management 

12. You, mj'little readers, who have affectionate pa- 
rents and guardians to lead you gently along in the path 
of duty, lo watch ovej you and pray for you, and if you 
go astray, tenderly point out your errors, and bring you 
b?xK to virtue; apd who grant all your reasonable wish- 
es, and do efery thing in their power to make you happy; 
you can know nothing of the miserable and forlorn situ- 
ation of this poor boy. He was very hungry before sunset, 
for he had eaten nothing since morning; as soon as it be- 
g^n to grow dark, he left his place of concealment and tur- • 
ned his steps towards home, with the prospect of going 
supperless to bed, much as he needed food. He had to 
pass the house where Harry lived; Harry was out milking 
his mother's cow; and Robert stopped and begged for a 
little milk to drink. 

. 13. " I cannot give you any milk, Robert, because it 
is not mine; but. I have a nice piece of gingerbread in 
my pocket, that mother gave me; you may have half of 
that, and welcome." Harry divided his gingerbread, 
"Uid generously gave Robert the largest share; and we 
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are sure he felt more satisfaction in seeing the half fam- 
ished boy devour it, than he would in eating it himself. 
But perhaps you would like to know how Harry has been 
employed all day. I can tell you in a few words; for the 
quiet and industrious, who stay at home and mind their 
own business, have seldom any adventures to relate. 

14. Mr. Barton gave his son his task in the morning 
l^efore he went to his own work, but as he was an affec- 

^^te father, and did not wish to overwork his little boy, 
k was not a hard one. Harry completed it in time 
< ^ his own raspberries, and play a good game at 
1 xmmger brother. " And to-morrow, moth- 

ei> ^r giving her a history of his day's work, 

" if ) . . • Sll permit me, I will weed my straw- 

berry bee H sa^y," His mother said he 

might weed . . .^ " *^e trudged off after his cow, 
quite as happy air *^n with Robert to see the 

training. When fl. . - milking, he carried the 

milk to his mother, c no . a nice bowl of it for 

his supper; then he went • **tle bed, and his 

sleep was sweet. • 

15. When he arose the qnt n; . >* \ *her said 
to him, " Harry, should ybix like iv *^ of 
ground of your own, and raise some my. -hi 
very much, very rauc|pi," said Harry. " But ^ al- 
ready raspberries and strawberries to take cat. do 
you think you can find time to take care of melons, with- 
out neglecting my work ?" " 1 think I can," said Hatr- 
ry; " for I have a great deal of time to play now; and if 
you will be so very good as to give m« a bit of ground, 
and some seeds, I will take care of it in my play hours." 

16. ^' You shall have a piece of ground, and some 
seeds, my son," said Mr. Barton; " for I can trust your 
promise*." Harry's father marked off a piece of ground 
and put the melon seeds into his hands that very morn- 
ing; and Harry was very happy for several hours digging 
and planting it. Like many other little boys, he was 
fond of building castles in the air: and experience had 
not yet taught him that they vanish at a touch. Already 
in imagination, he saw his luxuriant vines covering the 
now naked ground, add the tempting fruit inviting him tc 
the delicious repast— rfJready he had spread the product 
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of his labor before his smiling mother and the pleased 
little ones, and drank in their thanks and praises. Poor 
boy, he little thought he \vas toiling in vain; he little 
dreamed what a disappointment awaited him. 

17. Harry looked at his vines every day; he saw the 
first bud and watched it till it bqrst into flower, and he 
counted the tiny inelons as they appeared one afler 
another, a hundred times; at ]ast they began to ripen, and 
his happiness was almost complete. ^^ To-day, mother," 
said Harry, as he rose from the breakfast table, ^' you 
promised to go and see my melons. Will you be so good 
as to go now? I hope there are some almost ripe, but 
you will know best." His mother went with him, for Har- 
ry was so good a boy that his parents always liked to 
gratify him. 

18. Harry pointed out the melons which he thought 
ripe; his mother told him she thought they would do to 
gather in two or three days; and Harry clapped his haiids 
and danced about with childish glee, s^^> he exclaimed, '^Oh 
how happy we shall be eating them." His mother put 
her hand upon his sofl hair, and fondly smoothing it, said, 
" In a few days, my little son, I hope, will reap the r^ 
ward of his diligence and industry." 

19. Harry stood ^counting his melons and looking at 
them long afler his mother had left him; and when he 
turned to go away he saw Robert not far from him, look- 
ing at them too. Robert asked him to go a fishing with 
him. Harry told him he could not go, and hurried away; 
for he did not wish to listen to Robert's endless entreaties. 
The next morning, Harry, as usual, went to visit his vines; 
and what a sight was there ! They were all torn up by 
the roots, and the nice melons which had greeted his eyes 
yesterday, were broken and cut to pieces, and trampled 
into the ground. 

20. Harry was struck with sorrow and surprise; but he 
was too manly to weep, even at the destruction of his 
dear and long cherished hopes; he struggled nobly with 
his tears, and finally conquered them. He looked about 
to see if he could find one melon to carry home with 
him; but there was not one; the destruction had been 

omplete; so he walked sorrowfully away to tell his 
arents^ and asked them what it was best to do. His 
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father went immediately to the oil visited spot, and examin- 
ed it carefully. Prints of little naked feet were plainly to 
be seen; and Mr. Barton followed them through the soft 
ploughed ground, towards the house where Robert lived. 

21 . Harry was much distressed when he saw this; and 
seizing his father's hand, he said, ^^ Do not look any more^ 
and do not try to find out who did the mischief. 'Tis no 
matter." " Why, what does all this mean, Harry ?" said 
his father. " A few minutes ago, you were very anxious 
to find out who did it." ^^ I am afraid, father, it was 
Robert; and you know his father will whip him cruelly, 
if he finds it out." ^' If we find him guilty, my son, I 
trust he wilV suffer as he deserves; it would be cruelty, 
not kindness, Harry, to screen him from punishment." 

22. Mr. Barton went directly in search of Robert; he 
found him kicking and rolling about on the ground in his 
father's yard, ^^e guilty fellow looked much frighten- 
ed when he saw Mr. Barton, and soon confessed his 
offence. — Robert remembered how he had moved the poor 
gingerbread pedlar upon a similar occasion, and he hop- 
ed to be as successful now. But to all his prayers and 
promises, Mr. Barton steadily answered, " It would be 
no lltndness to you, Robert, to allow you to go unpunish- 
ed; perhaps if you are made ^o suffer for this crime, you 
will never be guilty of another; but if you escape pun- 
ishment when you so richly deserve it, it will only en- 
courage you to go on in wickedness." 

23. As soon as Mr. Barton had done speaking, the 
foolish boy began again, ^^ I won't do so agin; I won't 
do so agaw." Mr. Barton replied, " Remember the gin- 
gerbread-man, Robert; how can I put any confidence in 
your promises?" And he took him by the hand and led 
him to his mother. Indifferent as she usually was to her 
children's conduct, she was roused by such an act of 
wickedness, and punished him severely. But alas! one 
punishment, however severe, will not change the charac- 
ter. The mother who wishes to preserve her child from 
vice, must watch over him constantly. She must pa- 
tiently, perseveringly, and continually administer reproof, 
correction and advice. ** Precept upon precept, lin« 
upon line; here a little and there a little," must be b' 
motto. 
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d4. It is certainly true that ^' Idleness is the mother 
of mischief." Robert was still allowed to rove about the 
fields, or lie basking in the sun all day long, and before he 
was twenty years old, he was convicted of burglary, and 
sentenced to the state-prison. One delightful summer 
evening, as Harry sat in his mother's neat little parlor, 
reading aloud to his sisters, a neighbor came in and told 
him of poor Robert's fate. ^^Poor fellow! has he come 
to this?" said Harry, laying down his book. ^^ He has 
indeed," said Mr. Barton. ^^ Behold, my children, the 
consequences of idleness, and a neglected education." 
''And behold," said the neighbor, looking at Harry's 
honest, intelligent countenance, ^^the consequences of 
industry and a judicious education." 

JUV. MiSCELLANT. 

QUESTIONS. 

* Where did idle Robert desire Harry to go with biin1 Did Harry con- 
aenttoeol Whyl Was Robert angry with him because he would not 
fol Mention some of Robert's adventures during die day. What do you 
recnllect about the gingerbread'? Was he sent to jail for stealing itl * Was 
bettfraid to go homel Why? What did he think while sitting nnder "' 
br]<%el Did he have good advice and care at home? How did * 
spend the dayl Which do you think was best employedl Do you r 
oer anything about Harry's melons'! What happened to them'? W 
Robert do uisl Did he confess iti What was done with him? 
finally became of him? What were the chief causes of his unhappy fate*!-— 
How did Harry iSucoeedl What were the causes of his prosperity? 
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ANN WHITE. 



L Ann White's father was a respectable New £ng* 

lanc^ farmer. He was not rich; but ever3rthing about his 

farm looked neat, comfortable, and pleasant . His house 

4|tood dk* some distance from the main road, and was 

lituated on the southern side of. a very high hill, over- 

'ing a beautiful meidow, dotted with trees, through 

^lear stream of water wound its way; on the 

tide of the stream the factory village peeped 
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out between the oaks, elms, and locust trees; the Tleir 
beyond was terminated by a range of varied hills. 

2. Mr. and Mrs. White were sensible people : they 
had no ambition that their children should be distinguisl;^ 
ed for useless accomplishments, and silly gentility; they 
knew that such things would make them frivolous, vain, 
and discontented with the situation in which Crod had 
placed them. Their chief desire was to instil a strong 
love of knowledge, and to cherish habits of order, neat- 
ness, usefulness, and close observation. 

3. Ann, their eldest daughter, was hasty and heedless, 
but was, on the whole, a good, sweet tempered child. Her 
grandmother was so very fond of her, and was so anxious 
to have her live at her house, that her father and mother 
consented she should spend a year there. The old lady 
loved the child very much, and meant to do everything 
for her good; but by indulging her in everythinm^ she 
really did her harm. Ann was a very generous child; 
and her grandmother allowed her to give away every- 
thing in the house, if she chose. If the old housekeeper 
made any complaint about her pies and cakes being <^- 

i^d off, she would only exclaim, '^ Dear Ihtle creature! 
will not stay much longer with me; and she does take 
much comfort in giving aw^y things, that I cannot 
bear to refuse her." 

4. Now it was no virtue in Ann to give away what 
did not belong to her; but her grandmother praised her 
generosity so much, that she thought herself a J^oarka- 
bly good child, because she gave away what Sst her 
nothing, and what she did not want. A woman \^ kept 
on purpose to mend her clothes, and put them in order; 
and this made the little girl very careless, and very help- 
less. Before she returned home, her grandmother sup- 
plied her plentifully with money to purchase presents for 
every one of her father's family; and it would have ddne 
the old lady's heart good to have seen the happy young 
creature seated on the carpet, unpacking her trunk. 

6. <' Look, mother," said she, '^ I have bogght th^ 
Pilgrim's Progress for old Mrs. May!" ^'How cam? 
you to think of Pilgrim's Progiess, my dear?" "P*». 
cause I once heard Mrs. May say she should lik 
it; and it is the only thing I ever heard her w' 
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nU Q^y life. I remembered it for that reason; and I 
thought it was a Bad pity she should not have it. Here 
is ^ The Good Grandmother,' for Mary; I know she will 
like it for the sake of the title." 

6. ^^ I think you have reason to love the title too; for 
your grandmother has been extremely generous to you," 
said her mother; '^ but you must remember she gave you 
the money to purchase all these presents — you have not 
been obliged to give up a single wish or pleasure in order, 
to obtain them. Little girls, and great girls, are often 
very generous in spending other people's money, while 
they are too selfish to give up a single one of their own 
gratifications for the sake of doing good to others," 

7. " I know grandmother was very, very good to me," 
said Ann; ^'ai^ I do love her dearly." The tears 
came to her eyes for a minute, but they soon, went away. 
*^ This is fbr» John," exclaimed she, producing a pen- 
knife. — ^^ This is to pay him for the little cradle and bed- 
stead he ma^e for my^d oll. Dear me!" she continued as 
she bent her curlu^U over the trunk, ''where is Mar- 
tha's present? liiiH|P have not left it behind," — and as 
she spok^, sh^fs^edall her nicely ironed dresses topsy- 
turvy upon the carpet. 

8. " What is th^resdlt?" asked Mrs. White: " Per- 
haps I can findf^iffiihovd all this eonfusion." '' It is a 
bright calico shawl^ covered with red flowers, as large as 
Sun-fiowecpr Oh! here it is," said she — laughing as she 
spread it out — " This will please Martha — she4oves gay 
colors dearly;"— -and away ran the lively child to give it 
to her. Martha was not easily suited; but she was quite 
as much pleased witjb h^r new shawl as Ann had hoped. 
She returned to the parlor in high glee, tellibg her moth- 

' ,er that Martha said '' It was*l||P tleganUai thing she ever 

tked upon." 
h " And now, mother, ii^^y I go to Mrs. May's?" ask- 
the inpatient child. \ Id© so want to see Mary May, 
aye not b|;i;onf)£ acquainted with any little girl since I 
"lat I liked one half as well as I do her." "I 
_^ , >f it," answered her mother; " for Mary May 
~gP excellent girl. I wish you may find many friends, 
iod as she is. But first put your clothes in order 
- — k, that they may be carried to your chamber," 
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10. Mrs. White turned round to attend to somethut^, 
as ship spoke, and Ann huddled her clothes in without 
any care, and was half across the street, before any one 
knew she was gone. Her mother saw that it would take 
some time to cure her of these careless habits; but she 
was not discouraged. She knew that Ann loved her pa- 
rents dearly; and she therefore hoped she would take 
pains to do as they wished her. 

11." What is the matter with your frock?" said Mrs. 
White to Ann, as she came jumping back from Mrs. 
May's, her face bright with exercise and good humor. 
" Why, mother, when I got down to the locust grove, I 
saw Mary May coming down the hill, with her great 
heavy water-pail, to get some water at the brook; so I 
ran to help her dip it up. I thought as there were two of 
us, we could carry it up quite full. Mary said we had 
better not try, for she knew it would be as impossible for 
us to carry it, as it, was for David to march ^ff in Saul's 
armor. But I told her I never ^ed to give up any- 
thing after I had once undertake^^^^o we trudged up 
the hill with it. But it was prop^|Av^; and we could 
not help spilling a little on our clothes*^ # • 

12. " You should have taken Mary's advice," replied 
her mother; " for she is much priore ^reful and consid- 
erate than you are. Indeed it wo«Jd^ive me great 
pleasure to see you try to be as neat a^ Mary is. Your 
trunk and boxes look as if they had been stirred up with 
a drum-stick. If you will once learn the habit of put- 
ting every thing in its, place, as sobn a^ou have done 
with it, they will never get into such disorder." 

13. Ann's thoughts ^ere running upon something else, 
and she almoft interrupted hy mother, exclaiming, "But, g 
mother, that pail is quite ^|*iieavy igr Mary — I' wish 
you would let me give Wf the, bright tki kettle, 4h|^ 
Martha keeps hanging up in4lie kitchen closet" — at tl^B 
same time taking a hop, ^ip, fknd jump, towards the 
kitchen door. " Stop, my daughter,'* saic(j)([r^^^te; 

^ I feel sorry to disappoint your kind intention^^iwou 
cannot have the kettle. Martha uses it very el%n, and 
she takes great pleasure in keeping it bright; ^e loss of 
it would be quite a trouble to her. She is old, my der" 
and we should always respect the feelings of the ol< 
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14. *^l thought," said Ann — standing verj sorrow- 
Ailly with her hand on the latch of the door — ^^ I thought 
YOU would like to have me give the kettle to Mary, else 
I would not have asked. Grandmother was always 
pleased when I gave anything away ; she said she admir- 
ed to see me generous." " Do you know what it is to 
be really generous, Ann ?" '^ It means to be free-hearted 
— ^to be willing to give away things." 

15. " True, my dear — but that does not imply a mere 
willingness to give away the property of others. Tou 
should be just, before you think of being generous. If 
you wish to be truly benevolent, you must first begin by 
practising self-denial and economy. Many people grow 
up without thinking correctly on this subject — they mis- 
iake wastefulness for generosity, and always call econo- 
my meanness. We are not wretchedly poor, therefore 
we are sometimes able to assist others; but we are npt 
rich — and if we wish to be generous, we must sometimes 
deny ourselves things we should very well like. I think 
Mary needs a lighter pail, and I am very willing you 
should get her one." 

16. " But, mother, how can I get her one ? I have 
spent all my money. I cannot earn any more; and as 
to saving, if I saved, and saved, ever so long, I should 
never get enough to buy a tin kettle." " Don't you know 
the old proverb, ^a penny saved is as good as a penny 
earned ?' " asked her mother. " I do not know what it 
means," replied Ann, rather impatiently; ^' I have not any 
pence to save." 

17. " I will explain to you, my dear, how you can 
save money for the purpose of benevolence," answered 
her mother. " In the first place, since you have been at 
your grandmother's you have learned to be a very care- 
less little girl about your clothes. The gloves I bought 
you a few days since, are in great need of mending, and 
if they are not attended to, they will soon be good for 
nothing. You left your new prunella shoes lying about, 
and Pllmpey, thinking he has an undoubted right to 
every thing out of its place, has carried one of them out 
into the yard and gnawed it in such a manner that you 

'11 never be able to wear it again. The money I paid 
those shoesi would have bought a tin kettle for Mary." 
9* 
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18. " But, mother,'' interrupted Ann, '* if I had th« 
shoes safe in my closet, I could not buy a tin kettle with 
them." " True," replied Mrs. White; " but I will show 
fou how your carelessness about the shoes puts it out of 
my power to give you money for the tin kettle. I know 
just how much I can afford to spend without getting in 
debt. Of the sum set apart to expend this month, I have 
^but one dollar lefl; and that dollar I must take to buy 
you a new pair of shoes. If the shoes had been well 
taken care of, I could have spared you money to buy the 
kettle, without infringing a rule, which I know it is my 
duty to keep very strictly. I hope you now understand 
the meaning of the proverb, * A penny saved is a penny 
earned.' " 

19. " Yes, mother, I do; and I will try to be more 
careful of my things. I never thought anything about 
saving before; grandmother always praised me for being 
so generous." "And I, too, would have you generous; 
but I would not have you so for the sake of being praised; 
neither would I have you think it is true generosity to 
give away what does not belong to you. If you were 
called upon to sacrifice some pleasure you had fixed up- 
on, or to give up something of your own, which you liked 
particularly well, I am afraid you would find more sel£ 
ishness than you are aware of in that little heart of 
yours. 

20. I will tell you an instance of true generosity in your 
friend Mary May. You know she is extravagantly fond 
of drawing, and as her grandmother wishes to fit her for 
a teacher, I think |ier taste ought to be gratified. I 
promised her a pencil and some pretty engravings. 
Having a leisure aflernooo, she came up here with great 
eagerness to get them; and I never saw a little girl more 
delighted than she was when I gave them to her. She 
was hurrying joyfully through the kitchen, when aunt 
Martha called to her to thread her needle. The faithful 
old creature was trying to make a gown for herself; but 
her fingers were so very stiff and awkward, that she found 
it hard work to put it together. 

21. * Let me take it home and do it for you, Martha,' 
said Mary. The offer was thankfully accepted; and the 
next morning the gown was brought home very neatly 
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finished, the pieces rolled up carefully, and the snarl of 
cotton she had taken, wound on a card. She cheerfuUj 
gave up her anticipated pleasure, for the sake of doing 
good to a poor old woman. This is what I call real gen- 
erosity. Nobody praised her for it, and she did not ex- 
pect to he praised. She felt very happy, as people al- 
ways do, when they have done a good action from good 
motives. 

22. Her grandmother told me, that as she sat by the 
fire-side that evening, repeating her evening hymn, 

'* Did I tliis clay, for small or greRt, 

My own ptirsiiito foreso. 
To lighten oy a feadier^ weight 

Tlie mass of human wo, — *' 

she stopped suddenly, and looking up with a bright coun- 
tenance, said, ^ How much happier I feel saying those 
lines, than I should, if I had lefl poor Martha to botch 
up her gown with her old lame fingers.' Self-denial car- 
ries with it its own reward." 

23. ** But the rich can never enjoy this happiness," 
said Ann. ^' It is only the poor who are obliged to prac- 
tise self-denial. Rich people can be as generous as they 
please." " You are mistaken, my child. — There is no 
situation in life in which it is not a duty to practise self- 
denial. The rich are not obliged to limit themselves in 
spending money; but every week of their lives they have 
opportunities to make others happy by sacrificing some 
favorite inclination, or project. I will read you an in- 
stance of self-denial in high life, if you will bring me the 
history of England." f 

24. Ann brought the book, and her mother then read 
the well known anecdote of the elegant and celebrated 
Sir Philip Sidney, who, when wounded on the field of bat- 
tle, and almost perishing with thirst, refused the bottle 
of water that was brought him, and pointing to a misera- 
ble, dying soldier near him, whose eyes were eagerly fix- 
ed on the cooling draught, he said, ^^ Give it to him; his 
necessity is even greater than mine." " I am sure," 
said Ann, thoughtfully, " that Sir Philip Sidney's mother 
taught him to deny himself, for the good of others, when 
I was a little boy. I will try to practise self-denial — 
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Let me see— what can I do without ? Mother^ can I dp 

without a new pair of shoes? " 

25, ^^ No, my dear, you cannot; for above all things in 
dress, a little girl should keep her feejt looking neatly. 
If you will mend your gloves and clean them with India- 
rubber, they will answer very well for the present ; and 
i£ you had rather have thirty-seven cents, than the pair 
of new gloves 1 promised you, I will give it to you with 
pleasure." Ann said she had much rather have the mon- 
ey. ^<Is it half enough to buy the kettle?" said she, 
" Not quite," said her mother. " O dear, where shall I 
get the rest?" exclaimed the impatient little girl. '* Re- 
solve to be neat and industrious, and to savp every cent 
you can during the week," replied her mother, "and I 
dare say Mary will soon have her kettle." 

26. '' You told me I might have all the rags I could 
pick up," said Ann, ^' I will sell them to the rag-man; 
—every little helps." "Very well," said her mother, smi- 
ling; " deny yourself everything you can well do without, 
and be careful of your clothes, and I dare say you will 
find it an easy matter to save five shillings for Mary's ket- 
tle." " O dear, I don't know how I am going to do it," 
replied the little girl, despair inglyr At some future time 
we will inform our young readers how Ann succeeded in 
her project. Jov. Miscellant. 

(QUESTIONS. 

What wafl the cliaracter of Ann's pareotsl What kind of education did 
they wisli to give herl Wliat was Ann's character and temper'! With 
whom did she go to live for a yearl Did her grandmotlier indulge her very 
muchl What effect had this upon herl Was she tauffht to mend her own 
clothes and keep them in orderl Who attended to thisl Did tliis make 
her carelessi When she returned home what did she carry to her brothers 
and sislersi Name some of tiie articles which she purchased for the fanvily. 
What was tlie character of Mary May? What did Ann wish to give her? 
Why was slie not permitted to do ttl Do you recollect an instance of real 

fcnerosity in Mary Mayl Did Ann understand the meaning of generosity? 
)o you remember the anecdote of Sir Philip Sidney? What measure did 
Ann take to obtain money to buy the new kettle for Mary? When Martha 
said, "tlae shawl was the elegatUest thin^ she ever saw, did she speak cor- 
rectly? Why? When Ann said the pad of water was "proper heavy/* 
did she speeds correctly? What ought she to have said? 
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Section zviii. 

THE LOST BOY. 

1. Late in the summer of 1816, I was on a visit in a 
remote village in Maine, situated on the sea shore. The 
house in which I lived, was about a stone's throw from 
the water, and was occupied by a family with which I had 
for many years been intimate. It consisted at that time, 
of Mr. Mason, his lady, and a boy about eight years of 
age. The event which occurred during my stay with 
them, I shall never forget. The distress which it for a 
time caused^o the parents, and the excitement it occa- 
sioned in the little village, have fixed it too deeply in my 
memory. 

2. At the distance of a quarter of a mile from the 
cottage of Mr. Mason, was a small cave, which the few 
fishermen who inhabited the village, used as a harbor 
for their boats. At the time of this story, most of the 
fishermen were at sea, and a single crazy sloop, with a 
few small skiffs, were the only boats in the harbor. 
Mr. Mason had often given charge to his son, to avoid 
the boats, and on no account to venture into them alone, 
or with his school-fellows: but only with his particular 
permission, under the care of some one to whom he could 
trust. 

3. On the afternoon of a day in August, Charles Ma- 
son was idling along the sea shore, skimming the surface 
of the water with pebbles, and wishing that he could 
swim, when he saw a little boat carelessly fastened to a 
stake in the bank. Without thinking a moment of the 
commands of his father, he jumped into the boat, and be- 
gan paddling it about with a broken oar he found in its 
bottom. After he had been playing half an hour, passing 
to and fro, within a dozen yards of the land, he began 
in spite of ^11 his efforts, to be carried farther and farther 
fi-om the shore. The tide had changed, and was carry- 
ing the little boat swiftly along with it. 

4. Charles Was a brave boy, and not to be frightened 
at trifles. He laid down contentedly in the boat, expect- 
;* g, at the change of the tide, to be carried back in the 
] me manner as he had been brought away. The bay 
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in which he was thus adrift, without any prospect of 
help, was five or six miles in length, dotted here and 
there with little islands of three or four acres in extent. 
As he was carried along, he hoped, that by good fortune, 
he should be thrown upon some one of them: but one 
after another was passed, and Charles was still on the 
water. Still, however, it was some hours to sunset, and 
the little boy kept up his heart. The last island in the 
bay was about ten miles from the main land. Charles 
patiently waited to see if he should be landed there. 
The boat touched at last on the extremity of a jutting 
point, and Charles leaped out on the shore. 

5. The island on which he landed, was#about three 
miles in circumference, lined with rocks, covered by a 
small wood, with a few straggling whortle-berry bushes. 
Charles pulled the boat ashore, as well as he was able, 
and left it, intending to run about till tlfe tide chatiged. 
He strayed to some distance from the boat, and the sun 
went down while he was trying in vain, to find his way 
back again. Meanwhile, great anxiety was occasioned 
at home, by the absence of Charles. Hour after hour 
passed, and still he did not return. No conjecture could 
be formed concerning him. He had not been seen du- 
ring the whole afternoon by any of his usual playmates. 
No trace of him could be found. 

6. Parties of the villagers were soon prepared to issue 
forth in every direction,, in search of the lost child. Old 
and young of both sexes, with the most praiseworthy 
activity, explored every part of the neighborhood. The 
whole village was in motion, and lanterns were glancing 
from hill and valley, till the gray of the morning rendered 
their light unnecessary. The search was continued with 
unabated vigor, till the noon of the succeeding day. It 
was then supposed that he had fallen into some one of 
the sheets of water in the vicinity, and been drowned. 
Lakes and ponds were dragged and drained to no pur- 
pose. It was impossible to find any means of judging 
as to his fate. The distress of his mother was deeper 
than language can tell. I have never seen such utter 
and inconsolable anguish. She refused to listen to a 
word of encouragement. She had given up all hope, and 
would not be comforted. 
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7. Four days had now passed by since his loss, and no 
^'formation concerning him could be anywltere obtain- 
ed. — On the afternoon of the fourth day, a home bound 
fishing smack, picked up in the harbor, the boat in which 
Charles had been carried away, and which had been 
swept by the returning tide from the bank where he had 
fastened it. — The boat had not before been missed; but it 
was immediately supposed to have some connexion with 
the loss of the child. This*circumstance revived a slight 
hope. It was possible that he might have been saved on 
some one of the islands. 

8. Early the next morning, all the boats that could be 
procured, ^re engaged in visiting the islands in the 
harbor. All the nearest had been touched upon, and no 
traces of the child had yet been found. The largest and 
most distant yet remained unvisited. The weather had 
come in very stormy and lowering, and it was very dan- 
gerous for small crafl to be on the water. Most of the 
boats were obliged to put back. Mr. Mason and myself 
were in the only sail boat that was at that time in tho 
harbor, and we determined to persevere at whatever 
hazard, while there was any chance of finding the child. 

9. With a good deal of difficulty, we succeeded in 
reaching the island in question. We examined it from 
one end to the other, shouting at every pace, to attract 
the notice of the child, if he should be anywhere with- 
in hearing. But it was all in vain. We had given up 
the pursuit, as hopeless; and as the storm had, in a good 
measure abated, we entered our boat, and put off, tired 
and distressed, from the shore. We had not sailed 
twice the boat's length, when, on turning my head to 
give a last look at the spot, I saw, on the top of a rock, 
about twenty yards from the beach, the weak and ema- 
ciated figure of the child. 

10. We found him entirely exhausted from fatigue, 
want of sustenance, and fear. For five days he had 
subsisted on a few wild berries, over the island. He 
had heard our shouts; but from his weakness, was un- 
able to answer them. He had just sufficient Jtrength 
to raise himself upon the rock where we discovered him, 
pid when we reached him, fainted in our arms. He re- 
< »Tere4 in a short time, his usual health. The mother 
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was thrown into a fever, by the distress into which she 
had been thrown hy the loss of her child, and the yio- 
lence of h^r joy at his unexpected return. How much 
sorrow and sufiTering may spring from an act of thought- 
less disobedience! ' ivv. Miscellany. 



QUESTIONS. 

Do you remember where Charles Mason and his parents livedl Do yon 
know m what part of the world MaUu isl How did Cliarles disob^ the 
commands of his fatherl What happened to himt Row far was he carried 
from the main landl Where was he landedl What did he do with the 
boati Did his parents become alarmedl What was done 1^ the Tillagaf 1 
How long had he been absent before they discovered any traces of nimi 
What led the people to belicTe he had been carried out to sea? What was 
done when the^ made this discovery*! How and where «s the child dis- 
coveredl What was his situation when discoveredl Did he recover his 
bealthi What effect had this upon his motherl If Charles had obeyed the 
commands of his father, would all this trouble and distress have happened'^ 
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1. A gentleman, who possessed an estate worth about 
five hundred pounds a year, in the eastern part of Eng- 
land, had two sons. The eldest, being of a rambling 
disposition, went abroad. Afler several years, bis father 
died; when the younger son, destroying his will, seiz- 
ed upon the estate. He gave out that his elder brother 
was dead, and bribed false witnesses to attest the truth 
of it. In the course of time, the elder brother returned; 
but came home in miserable circumstances. His y oung- 
ger brother repulsed him with scorn; telling him he 
was an impostor and a cheat. He asserted that his 
real brother was dead long ago; and he could bring wit- 
nessess to prove it. 

2. The poor fellow, having neither money nor firiends, 
was in a most dismal situation. He went round th6 
parish naking complaints, and, at last, to a lawyer, who, 
when W had heard the poor man's story, replied, ".You 
have nothing to give me. If I undertake your cause 
und lose it, it will bring me into disgrace, as all the wealth 
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and eTidence are on your brother's side. However, I- 
will undertake your cause on thid condition; you shall en- 
ter into an obligation to pay me one thousand guineas, if 
•I gain the estate for you: If I lose it, I know the conse-* 
quences; and I venture with my eyes open. According- 
ly, he entered an action against the younger brother, 
which was to be tried at the next general assizes at 
Chelmsford, in Essex. 

3. The lawyer having engaged in the cause of the 
young mcun^ and, stimulated by the prospect of a thousand 
guineas, set his wits to work to contrive the best method 
to gain his end. At last, he hit upon this happy thought; 
that he wo^ld consult the first judge of his age. Lord 
Chief Justice Hale. Accordingly, he hastened up to 
London, and laid open the cause, and alt its circumstan^ 
ces. The judge, who was a great lover of justice, heard 
the case attentively, and promised him all the assistance 
in his power. The lawyer having taken leave, the judge 
arranged his business so as to be at Chelmsford before the 
assizes began. 

4. When arrived within a short distance of the. place, 
he dismissed his attendants^ and entered a lonely house. 
He found it occupied by a miller. After some conver- 
sation, he proposed to the miller to change clothes with 
him. As the judge had a very good suit on, he readily 
assented. Accordingly, the judge clothed himselj| from 
top to toe with the miller's best. Thus prepared, -livay 
he marched to Chelmsford, and procured good lodgings. 
The next day, when the trials came on, he walked, like 
an ignorant country fellow, backwards and forwards along 
the county hall. He had a thousand eyes within him; 
and when the court began to fill, he found out the poor 
fellow who was the plaintiff. As soon as he came into 
the hall, the miller drew up to him: " Hohest friend," 
said he, f * how is your cause like to go to-day ?" " Why," 
replied the plaintiff, " my cause is in a very precarious 
situation, and if I lose it, I am ruined for life." 

5. "Well, honest friend," said the miller, "will you 
take my advice? I will let you into a secret, which per- 
hap^s you do not know; every Englishman has the right 
and privilege to except against any one juryman through 
the whole twelve. JNow do you insist upon your privi- 
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lege, without giving the reason why ; and, if possible, get 
me chosen in his room; and I will do you all the service 
in my power." Accordingly, when the clerk had called 
over the names of the jurymen, the plaintiff excepted to 
one of them. The judge on the bench was highly offend- 
ed with this liberty. " What do you mean," said he, " by 
excepting against that gentleman ?" '^ I mean, my lord, 
to assert my privilege as an Englishman, without giving 
a reason why." 

6. The judge, who had been highly bribed, in order to 
conceal it by a show of candor, and having a confidence 
in the superiority of his party, said, " Well, sir, as you 
claim your privilege in one instance, I will grant it. 
Whom would you wish to have in the room of that man 
excepted ? " Afler a short time taken in consideration, 
** Sir," says he, " I wish to have an honest man chosen in;" 
and looking round the court he said, ^' There is that miller 
in the court, we will have him, if you please."' Accord- 
ingly, the miller was chosen in. As soon as tie clerk 
of the court had given them all their oaths, a dexterous 
little fellow came into the apartment, and slipped ten 
guineas into the hands of eleven jurymen, and gave the 
miller but five. He observed that they were all bribed 
as well as himself, and said to his next neighbor, in a soil 
whisper, " how many have you got. " " Ten pieces," said 
he. ^ut he concealed what he had got himself 

X The cause was opened by the plaintiff's counsel 
and the scraps of evidence they could pick up were ad- 
duced in his favor. The younger brother was provided 
with a great number of witnesses and pleaders, all plen- 
tifully bribed as well as the judge. The evidence depos- 
ed, that they were in the self same country, when the 
brother died, and saw him buried. The counsellors 
pleaded upon this accumulated evidence, and everything 
went with a full tide in favor of the younger brother. The 
judge summed up the evidence with great gravity and 
deliberation — ** And now, gentlemen of the jury," said 
he, "lay your heads together, and bring in your verdict, sis 
you shall deem most just." 

8. They waited but a few minutes, before they deter- 
mined in favor of the younger brother. The judge said, 
" gentlemen, are you agreed, and who shall speak for 
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jou?" ** We are all agreed, may it please your honor,'* 
replied one^ "our foreman shall speak for us." " Hold," 
replied the miller, **we are not all ag^reed." "Why?" 
said the judge, in a very surly mihner, "what's the mat- 
ter with you? Y/hat reasons have you for disagreeing?" 
" I have several reasons^" said the miller: "The first 
is, they have given to all these gentlemen of the jury t6n 
broad pieces of gold, and to me but five; which, you know - 
is not fair. Besides, I have many objections to make to 
the false reasonings of the pleaders, and the contradic- 
tory evidence of the witnesses." Upon this, the miller 
began a discourse, which discovered such vast penetra- 
tion of judgment, such extensive knowledge of the law, 
and was expressed with such energetic and manly elo- 
quence, that astonished the judge and the whole court. 
As he was going on with his powerful demonstrations, tho 
judge, in a surprise of soul, stopped him. 

9. "Where did^ou come from, and who are you?" 
" I came from Westminster Hall," replied the miller; 
" my name is Matthew Hale. I am lord Chief Justice of 
the king's bench. I have observed the iniquity of your 
proceedings this day; therefore come down from a seat 
which you are noways worthy to hold. You are one of 
the corrupt parties in this iniquitous business. I will come 
up this moment and try the cause all over again." Ac- 
cordingly, Sir Matthew went up, with his miller's hat and 
dress on, began the trial from the very commencement, 
and searched every circumstance of truth and falsehood. 
He proved the elder brother's title to the estate, from the 
contradictory evidence of the witnesses, and the false 
reasonings of the pleaders; unravelled all the Sophistry 
to the very bottom, and gained a complete victory in fa- 
vor of truth and justice. Juv. Companion. 

QUESTIONS. 

What waft the cause of the lawsuit between the two brothers'? What 
did tile eld«r brother do? On what condition did the lawyer undertake 
the caused Whom did this lawyer consult on the subjectl What did the 
judge promise himl^ How did he contrive to. get chosen on the jury*? 
Were the jury brihedl What is a bribe"? Wlmt reason did tlie supposed 
miller assign for not' agreeing with tlie other jurymenl What did he tell 
the Judge when he asked him who he wasl Did he try tlie cause over againi 
What was the resultl 
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GERMAN NOBLEMAN. 

1. The GermanBof rank and fortune, were formerly 
remarkable for the custom of having their sons instruct- 
ed in some mechanical business, by which they might 
be habituated to a spirit of industry, secured from the 
miseries of idleness, and qualified in cases of necessity, 
to support themsdves and their families. A striking 
proof of the utility of this custom occurs in the follow- 
ing narrative. — A young German nobleman, of great 
merit and talents, paid his addresses to an accomplished 
young lady of the Palatinate, and applied to her father 
for his consent to marry her. The old nobleman, 
amongst other observations, asked him, how he expected 
to maintain his daughter. The young man, surprised at 
such a question, observed, that his possessions were 
known to be ample, and as secure as the honors of his 
family. 

2. ^^ All this is very true," replied the father, ^^ but you 
well know that our country has sufiered much from wars 
and devastations, and tl^ new events of this nature, 
may sweep away all your estate, and render you desti- 
tute. To keep you no longer in suspense," continued 
the father, with great politeness and affection, ^' I have 
seriously resolved never to marry my daughter, to "any 
person, who, whatever be his honors or property, does 
not possess some mechanical art, by which he may be able 
to support her, in case of unforeseen events." 

3. The young nobleman, deeply affected with his de- 
termination, was silent for a few moments; when, re- 
covering himself, he declared that he believed his hap- 
piness so much depended on the proposed union, that 
no difficulty or submissions, consistent with his honor, 
should prevent him from endeavoring to accomplish it. 
He begged to know whether he might be allowed six 
months to acquire the knowledge of some manual art. 
The father, pleased with the young man's proposal and 
affection for his daughter, consented to it, and pledged 
his honor, that the marriage should take place, if, at the 
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expiration of the time limited, he should succeed in kiflT* 
undertaking. . # 

4. Animated with the tenderest regard, and by a high 
sense of the happiness he hoped to enjoy, he went im- 
mediately into Flanders, engaged himself to a white-twig 
basket maker, and applied every power of ingenuity and 
industry to become skilled in the business. He soon 
obtained a complete knowledge of the art; and before 
the expiration of the time proposed, returned, and brought 
with him, as specimens of his skill, several baskets 
adapted to fruit, flowers and needle-work. -These were 
presented to the young lady, and universally admired 
for the delicacy and perfeetion of the workmanship. 
Nothing now remained to prevent the accomplishment 
of the noble youth's^vishes, and the marriage was sol- 
emnized to the satisfaction of all parties. 

5. The young couple lived several years in affluence, 
and seemed, by their virtues and moderation to have 
secured the favors of fortune. But the ravages of war, 
at length, extended themselves to the Palatinate. Both 
the families were driven from the country, and their 
estates forfeited. And now opens a most , interesting 
scene — ^The young nobleman commenced his trade of 
basket making; and by his superior skill in the art, soon 
commanded extensive business. For many years, he 
liberally supported, not only his own family, but also that 
of the good old nobleman, his father*in-law; — and enjoy- 
ed the high satisfaction of contributing, by his own in- 
dustry, to the happiness of connexions doubly endeared 
to him by their misfortunes, and who would otherwise 
have sunk into the miseries of neglect and indigence, 
sharpened by the remembrance of better days. 

Juv. Com. 

QUESTIONS. 

For what were the (jrerman^ of rank and fortune formerly remarkablet 
Do you remember what induced tlie young nobleman to learn a tradet 
Where did he go for that purpose"? Diti he succeed 1 Was this trade of any 
service to himi Why was it necessary for him to workl If a man should 
9iake five baskets in a day worth ten shillings apiece, how much would they 
come to in dollars and cents? If he should continue this business, what 
would it amount to in a week, reckoning six working daysl How much in 
a month'! How much in a yearl If he should be unable to work one tliird 
of the time, what would be his yearly incomel 

10* 
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THE ROSES. 

1 . The celebrated and amiable Malsherbes, a minister 
of the French court in the reign of Louis XVI, used to 
spend part of the summer at his beautiful estate of Ver- 
neuil, near Versailles. He took great delight in culti- 
vating flowers, and above all, in attending to a shrubbery 
>f roses of his own planting, which stood in a semicir* 
cular grove near the village. A great variety of rose 
trees in that rural and solitary spot-, formed a most 
pleasant and striking contrast with the wild trees which 
surrounded them. ^Notwithstanding ^is peculiar modesty, 
this venerable man could not help feeling a pride in con- 
ducting his visiters to. this charming grove, which he 
called his solitude. With his. own hands he had coi»- 
structed a grotto with mounds of earth and branches of 
trees, to which he frequently repaired to avoid the rain, or 
to shelter his gray head from the burning rays of the sun. 

% Often would he exclaim to his visiters, " Behold 
how fresh and blooming are all my rose trees! I cannot 
account for my success in not losing a single one, though 
it is now many years since I commenced their cultivation. 
Never was the most able gardener more fortunate." 
One morning, when this learned naturalist had arisen 
earlier than usual, he walked to his favorite grove, long 
before the rising of the sun. The morning was delightful; 
a slight breeze, and an abundant dew refreshed the soil, 
parched by the heat of the preceding day. 

3. Setting down near his grotto, he contemplated 
with awe the sweet stillness of morn, and the enchanting 
revival of nature; but suddenly he heard a slight noise. 
He first thought it was a hare or a timid fawn, running 
across the wood. He looked up, cast his eyes around, 
and perceiv.ed, through the branches, a young girl, who, 
coming from the village with a milk-pail upon her head, 
stuped at a fountain, filled her pitcher with water, 
walked up to the grove, watered it, returned several times 
to the fountain, and by that means, lefl at the root of each 
rose tree a sufficient quantity of water to revive them all. 
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The gentleman who, during this time, remained quiet in a 
corner of his grotto, that he might not interrupt the young 
milk-maid, followed her eagerly with his eyes, not know- 
ing to what cause he should ascribe the zealous attention 
which she paid to his rose trees. 

4. Curiosity drew him involuntarily towards the young 
stranger, when she was pouring out her last pitcher on 
a white rose tree. At the sight of the proprietor she 
trembled, and stood mute with astonishment. He ap* 
proached her, and gently inquired '^ who had ordered 
her to water the grove." " O, sir," said she trembling, 
'^ my intentions were good, I assure you; I am not the 
only girl in the neighborhood who does it: To-day it 
was my fiirn." ^' How, your turn? " ** Yes, sir, yester- 
day it was Betsy's, and to-morrow jt will be Mary's." 
^^ What do you mean, my good girl.^ I do not understand 
you." ^^ As you have caught me in the fact, I can no 
longer keep it secret^ neither do I think you will b<^ very 
angry. You must know, ^ir, that having seen you from 
our fields, planting and attending these fine rose trees, 
it was agreed among us, girls of the neighboring hamlets, 
to prove to the man who scatters so many blessings 
amongst us, and does so much honor to agriculture, that 
he is not surrounded by ungrateful beings. 

5. Since he finds so much pleasure in cultivating his 
flowers, we agreed to assist him privately;. so all the 
girls of fifteen years of age, on coming ba(^k from the 
village with their empty milk-pails, take it by turns to 
fetch water from the fountain^lose by; and every morn- 
ing, before the sun rises, to water the rose trees of our 
friend, the kind benefactor of us all. For these last four 
years, sir, we have not neglected this duty, and I can 
even tell you that every girl is anxious to reach her M" 
teenth year, to have the honor of watering your roses." 

6. This ingenuous narrative made a lively and afiec- 
ting impression on the minister, who declared he had 

^er received a greater gratification from any source 

latever. '^ I am no longer surprised," said he with 

>ep emotion, ^^ at my rose trees being so beautiful, and 

aden with so many floweri^. But since all the young 

twirls of the neighboring hamlets are so good as to give 

ne every morning, such convincing proofs of their r«- 
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gard, I engage^ on my part, never to let a day pass 
without visiting my solitude which is now dearer to me 
than ever." *'*• In so doing, si!!*," said the young girl in a 
respectful manner, ^^you will increase our obligations 
and our pleasures; for then we shall drive our flocks this 
way, that we may have the happiness of seeing you at 
your ease, of regaling you with our songs, and of receiv- 
ing occasionally lessons of instruction and wisdom from 
the paternal lips of your excellency." 

7. " Yes, my child," replied the venerable man, " I 
shall be glad to see you all. If any misfoKunes befall 
you, I shall endeavor to alleviate them; if any differen- 
ces arise between you, I shall be able, perhaps, to remove 
them; and in any other way in which I can assist you, 
you may depend on my readiness to listen to your re- 
quests." ^^ In that case," said the blooining girl, with* 
vivacity, " your excellency will not want employment; 
and I myself may in a little time have a word to say on 
that subject. But with your leave, sir, I will now return 
to my mother, who is waiting for me, and communicate 
to her my happy adventure." 

8. ^' Stay a moment," said the minister, detaining her; 
" what is your name ? " " Susan Bertrand, may it please 
your excellency." "Well, Susan," replied he, taking 
her by the hand, " give your companions, who, like you, 
take care of my rose trees, what I am going to give you 
for them." " O! sir, we want nothing; the receiving of 
your gold can never be equal to the pleasure we feel." 
" You are very right — no, all the fortune I possess," said 
he, " is not worth the delight you afford me at this moment; 
but until I shall be able to return my thanks to your young 
friends, take to each of them a rose : tell them that their 
kindness enlivens my old age, and will never be erased 
from my memory." With this token of paternal regard, 
the delighted maiden retired to her hamlet, proud and 
happy in being the bearer of such an honorable message. 

9. The minister rigidly performed the promise he had 
given to the young girl; and never let a day pass without 
visiting his rose trees. Often, whilst a numerous and 
brilliant company were assembled in his castle, this amia- 
ble man, the counsellor and friend of his unfortunate 
king, sitting near his solitary grotto, partici{Uited in the 
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nnusementsi and pleasures of tbi shepherds of the neigh* 
borhood; and late in the evening would return to hiA 
castle, attended by some, and blessed by all. 

10. The day following the interesting interview with 
the innocent maiden, he heard that the youth of the 
neighborhood were to dance that evening on the green 
before his celebrated grotto. *.' Now," exclaimed the 
good natured sage to tnose present, " now I may say 
farewell to my roses, as the girls will doubtless cull the 
finest of them to adorn themselves. But they will be 
happy; they will, perhaps, speak of me; and though I 
may have fewer roses, I shall have a greater shares of 
pleasure." Presuming that his presence would proba- 
bly impose some restraint on their festivities, and dampen 
their innocent enjoyment, he refrained from directing his 
usual walk to his grove that evening. But early the 
next day, he was impatient to inspect the mischief which 
he thought the dancing must unavoidably have done to 
his grove, and to repair the damage. 

11. Great was his astonishment, when he foundl^vcry- 
thing in the best condition, and proper order. The spot 
where they had danced was raked over; the green seat 
had kept all its freshness; not a single rose had been 
taken, and over the entrance of the grotto was affixed in 
yellow flowers the inscription — To our friend. — He ob- 
served to a friend on his return from the grotto, " that it 
was im()ossible for him to restrain his emotion, at this 
unexpected and delicate instance of gratitude and respect 
from an uneducated and numerous assembly of young 
people. How sweet," he observed, " it is to be thus be- 
loved! I would notf^xchange my grotto for the finest 
palace in the world." 

12. A few days subsequent to the above occurrence, 
his valet informed him that a young girl, bathed in tears, 
wished to spfeak with him. He ordered her to be usher- 
ed in, and when she appeared, he inquired the cause of 
her sorftw. :" Alas! siir," said she, " I am undone un- 
less you take pity on me." " But what is the matter," 
inquired the (ninister, " speak, my young friend, and be 
composed." ." I have first to tell yo'u," said she, " that 
it was my tur^ this morning to water your roses, and as it 
was the birth'day of the wife of one of your farmers, with 
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whom I have lived ever since I became an orphan, I 
ventured to pluck one of your roses, contrary to the vow 
we had made among us, ^ never to touch them.' " 

13. ^^ A rose," said the minister smiling; ^' surely, who 
has a better claim to them, than those who have so as- 
siduously, cultivated them as you and your companions 
have done?" ''And although I wou(|d by no means, 
impress your mind, that oaths or vows may be trifled 
with, yet I cannot hut declare that you are absolved, in 
my view, from that vow, inasmuch as the obligation was. 
unjustly imposed upon yourselves. Be assured, there- 
fore, that I am far from viewing it as a misdemeanor on 
your part; and shall consider you as having taken that 
which wa^ fairly your own." But the mortified maiden, 
ailer thanking him for the favorable construction he was 
pleased to put on the subject, observed, with much emo- 
tion, '' that her conduct was viewed in such a light by the 
rest of the villagers, as rendered her the scorn and con- 
tempt of the community." '' Indeed," said the minister, 
*' how^pvas the circumstance made public? " '' A laid," 
said she, '' who is the spy of the village, saw me commit 
the trespass, and told it to my companions, who have 
banished me from their society, and from their dances at 
the grove for one year. 

14. " The lady with whom I live, in vain pleaded for . 
me ; they all condemned me, even he whose frown, to me, 
is a living death. The distressing circumstances, sir, 
under which I am placed, must plead my apology for this 
frank confession." The minister, struggling to conceal 
his emotion, said to her, '' be comforted, my child; I 
myself, will implore your pardon: ." and having learned 
from her, that the young villagers held a rural ball that 
same evening, he said, ''come, give me your arm: I al- 
ways considered it my duty to defend the accused." 
Having arrived at the scene of mirth and festivity, the i 
aged, but eloquent minister, pleaded the cause of the 
young offender with all the enthusiasm which ai^ occur- 
rence so interesting to his heart inspired, i It was with 
much difficulty, however, he could obtain! her pardon. 
He succeeded at last, and then promised t? give her a 
portion on the day of her marriage. \ 

15. Susan Bert rand, the interesting girl v^ho had beea 
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the first that acquainted the minister with the t^d^r ven-' 
citation in which he was held, received a sioiilat portion^ 
on her heing married, soon afler, tO|^ amiable young 
man of the village. The two happy pairs were united at 
the minister's cattle on the same da^; when he, to mani- 
fest his gratitude, adorned hotlT bride ^jgi th roses from 
his grove; and from that day made it srHRe, that every 
girl of the village on being married when the roses were 
in bloom, should be entitled to the same distinction. 

16. ^' It sh^ll be," said he to the girls around him, ^' the 
emblem of your attention, and of my gratitude. When 
I am gone, my roses will remind you of your friend. You 
may fancy that I am still in the grove, and through your ' 
kind remembrance, I shall assist at the happiest day of 
youf life." This custom, or rather interesting commem- ^. 
oration, is still preserved in the village. This amiable * 
man, with his lovely daughter, perished on the scaffold / '(- 
in April 1794, during the French revolution, for their ^ ' 
loyalty and fid^ty to their king. Ever since which 
mournful occurrence, the country people pay par|i|;ular 
attention to the g0^e of roses^ and vie in showing it the 
most resgectful regard. Youth's Mis. 



QUESTIONS. 

Wliere did Malsherbes reside during the summer? Do you know wher 
the city of Versailles isl If not, find it on your map. Of whatemploymen. 
"was tills gentleman very fondl Whom did he discover one morning in his 
grove? What was she doing there so early? What reason did she g' - 
why she and her companions took so much pains with his roses? Was i 
gentleman pleased with this account? What did he promise her he wou. 
do for them? What was the name of the little girl? When tlie villagers 
held a dance at the grove what injury did they do to his roses? What did 
they do which very much affected the gentleman? Do you recollect the cir- 
emnstance which very much distressed one of the girls? How did i^he ob* 
tain pardon ! What more did be do for this girl and Susan? What lule did 
be adopt at their marriage? Is this custom still preserved? What became 
of this amiable man and his daughter? When and for what? 
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Sbtttinn 

n • 
BERTRAN©, AND HIS LITTLE FAMILY. 

1. Bertrand was a poor laborer, and had six young 
children, who4Me m€UDtained with the greatest difficul- 
ty. To add to his distresses, an unfavorable season much 
increased the price of bread. The honest laborer work* 
ed day and night to procure bread for his family; and 
though their food was of the coarsest kind, yet even of 
that, he could not procure a sufficiency. He one day cal- 
led his little family together, and with tears in his eyes, 
and a heart overflowing with grief, said, '^ My sweet chil- 
dren, bread is now so dear, that I find all my efibrts to 
support you to be in vain — my day's labor is barely suffi- 
cient to purchase this piece of bread which you see in my 
hand; it must be divided among you, and you must be 
contented with the little my labor can procure for you. 
Thoi^h it would not afford you a plentiful meal, yet it 
woula be sufficient to keep yoi^ from perishing with hun- 
ger." He could say no more, but lifled up his hands and 
eyes to heaven. 

2. His children wept in silence; and, young as they 
were, their little hearts seemed to feel more for their fa- 
ther than for themselves. Bertrand then divided the small 
portion of bread into seven equal shares, reserving only 
one to himself. But his son, Henry, refused his share; 
telling his father he could not eat, but wished to go to 
sleep. Bertrand then carried him to bed, and tenderly 
embracinghim, wished him a good night. The following 
morning, JBertrand, overwhelmed with anxiety, went to a 
physician, and begged of him, as an act of charity, to 
come and see his poor Henry. The physician, though 
sure of never being paid for his visit, with the greatest 
humanity instantly repaired to the laborer's house. On 
examination, he found no particular signs of illness, 
though Henry was in a«very feeble state. 

3. The doctor proposed sending him some cordials; 
but Henry, fearing the expense would increase his poor 
father's burdens, begged he would forbear. The doctor 
being displeased at his behavior, insisted on knowing 
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what his disorder was, and threatened that if he did not 
tell him immediately, he would acquaint his father with 
his obstinacy. Henry earnestly entreated that he would 
not say anything about it to his father, which still more 
increased the doctor's wish to get at the bottom of the 
mystery. At last, poor Henry, finding the doctor reso- 
lute; desired that his brothers and sisters might leave 
the room, when he would acquaint him with every par- 
ticular. 

4. The children having retired, little Henry said, 
** Alas, sir, in this season of scarcity, my beloved father 
cannot earn bread enough to feed us — what little he can 
get, he divides equally among us, reserving to himself 
the smallest part. To see my dear brothers and sisters 
suffer hunger, is more than I can bear; and as I am the 
eldest, and stronger than they, I have therefore not eat- 
en any myself, but have divided my share among them." 
The physician, affected to tears at the recital of 8u<^h ten- 
derness, asked him if he were not then hungry. He ac- 
knowledged that ^indeed he was; but said that hunger did 
not give him so much affliction, as to see the distresses 
of his family. 

5. " But, my good lad," said the doctor, " if you do 
not take some refreshment you will die." ^^ I am indiffer- 
ent about that," replied Henry, "since my father will then 
have one mouth less to feed, and I shall go to heaven, 
where I will pray to God to assist my dear father, and my 
little sisters and brothers." The generous physician, 
taking up Henry in his arm's, and clasping him to his 
bosom, said, "no, my dear boy, you shall not die with 
hunger. — I must leave you for the present, but shall soon 
return." The good doctor hastened home, and ordered 
one of his servants to load himself with refreshments of 
every kind; with which he immediately returned to the 
relief of poor Henry and his starving brothers and sis- 
ters. Having arranged them at the table, he requested 
them all to eat till they were satisfied. — Oh, what a de- 
lightful scene! six pretty, little innocent creatures, smil- 
ing over the bounty of their generous and humane friftd. 

6.' The doctor, on his departure, desired Henry to be 
undergo anxiety, for he should take care that their wants 
should be supplied. He faithfully performed his prom- 
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ise, and they had daily cause of rejoicing at his bounty 
and beneyolence. His generosity was also imitated by 
every good person, to whom he related the affliicting 
scene. From some they received provisions, from some, 
money; and from others clothes and linen. So that in a 
short time, this little family, which was but lately in want 

' of everything, became possessed of plenty. — Bertrand's 
landlord, who was a gentleman of fortune^ was so struck 
with the tender generosity of little Henry, that he sent 
for his father, and paying him many compliments on his 
happiness in having such a son, he offered to take Hen- 
ry under his own inspection, and bring him up in his own 
house. This matter being agreed on, Bertrand's land- 
lord settled an annuity on him, promising, at the sam& 
time, to provide for the other children, as they grew up. 
Bertrand, transported with joy, returned to his house^ 
and with deep humility offered up his most grateful 
thanks to that good God, who had graciously condescend- 

* ed to bestow on him such a son. Anon. 

(QUESTIONS. 

Do yoQ reo<^ect the situation of Bertrand's fami^ ? What did he tell 
his diildren 1 How did he divide the bread 1 What was the cause of little 
Henry*s illness 1 Was he willing to tell the doctor what was the matter 
■ with him 1 Did he tell him at last 1 What did the physician do for the 
children 1 Did any others assist them besides the physician 1 What did 
Bertrand's landlord do for little Henry 1 What did he promise to do for 
the other children 1 What effect had tliia on their father 1 



Section 

THE LAPLANDER AND HIS REINDEER. 

1. The Laplander and his reindeer appear to have 
been created for each other, for without the assistance 
of the reindeer, there could be no human inhabitants in 
Lapland. Nothing could compensate for its loss. Its 
flesh and its milk, prepared in various ways, afford luxu- 
ry and nourishment, supplying every other article of food^ 
its furry skin furnishing, in a simple manner, comfortable 
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clothing, and the means of resisting the severity of an 
arctic winter, which nothing else could do. Wrapt in 
these, the Laplanders sleep on the snow or frozen ground, 
with their infants, in comfort and safety. When the change 
in the season requires their removal from one hut to an- 
other, the reindeer offers the ready means for transport- 
ing them with their families and goods. 

2. There is no part of a reindeer useless to its master. 
Besides th« food it furnishes, as already stated, its sin- 
ews supply thread, cordage and harness; and its bones 

- • and horns are manufactured into furniture and ornaments. 
Of the instinct and docility of the reindeer, some pleas- 
ing instances are recorded by Mr. Bullock, whose inter-- 
esting exhibition of the Laplanders and their friends, has 
Attracted more than 60,0^ persons to see them. When 

* Mr. Bullock arrived at «2towfii*oi4«t^e coast, it was fourffi' 
^ necessary to remove the <. dfer "^to-.^^m J >*Lit»t'ii4 itfli it two 
miles from the town, for the purpose of keeping them 
quiiet. * 

3. They were marched to the shore opposite to the 
island, where large boats* were prepared by lashing them 
together. The' qeer walked immediately to the quay, 
but the leader, observing the boats move, [Stopped and \ 
examined them very minutely : he hesitated, and the 
herd became instantly alarmed: it was the first time they 
had seen a boat. After some further hesitation, and a 
little fear, the leader walked in. The eyefe of the whole 
herd were instantly fixed upon him, and they distinctly 
expressed their fears for his safety; and some then turi|<*» 
ed their eyes towards the mountains. 

4. The leader was at this time, examining the planks 
with his feet : the motion did not please him. Salva, the 
mountaineer, who had the care of them, seated himself 
by the leader's head, patted his neck, and laid his face 
to-thiit of the deer. Another Laplander was, by this 
time, in the other boat; upon seeing him, the leader turn- 

"- ed his head, looked attentively at his followers, and in a 

kind of snort, gave the signal for them to come in. It 

was not, for a moment, obeyed; and he repeated it in 

rather an angry manner, stamping with his foot. — In a 

-^oment, the boats were both filled. In ju^nping in, a 

^akly deer fell, and lay in the bottom of the boat in 
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mich a Bituatton, that its destruction was considered in 
evitable; yet it received no injury. Their care and love 
for each other are truly admirable. 

5. As soon as they were in, the leader, observing there 
were more in one boat than in the other, looked at one of 
the old males, which appearing perfectly to understand him, 
instantly went into the other boat. The ropes were then 
cast off; they remained perfectly quiet till they reached 
the island; when, following their leader, they leaped on 
the rock, ascended the side of a small hill, and got a 
plentiful supply of their favorite white moss. The deer 
are as fond of brandy as their masters; and it is often 
given them, in cases of extreme fatigue, or loss of appe- 
tite, with considerable effect. 

6. In Lapland, herds of these animals are extremely 
numerous. — Their greatest enAmy is the wojf, whicn 
sometimes breaks into a to!<],. and destroys twenty or 
thirty at a time. The Laplander holds him in the greatest 
detestation, and is almost in a rage, when his name is 
mentioned. The first question put to Mr. Bullock, by 
a Laplander, was, ^^ Are there wolves in England?'' 
And when told they were entirely extirpated, he clapped 
his hands and said, ^^ If it had snow, mountains, and 
rein-moss, what a happy country it would be ! " 

Youth's Mis. 

questions. 

Can yoa tell where Lapland isl What useful animal have the Laplandent 
Can you state its different osesi Is Lapland a warm cottntry? Why's Can 
yoo tell anything of the deer which were purchased by an English gentle- 
manl Were tliey afiraid to go into the boatsl How were they got in at 
lastl What do they live uponl — ^What animal is there greatest enemyl 
Why did the Laplander think England must be a happy countryl 

The Reindeer of Lapland, and the Camel and Dromedary of Asia and 
Africa, ara moat strikiog instances of the wisdom and goodness' of the Qre- 
Btor. 



SALT MINE IN POLAND. 

1. At a small town, about eight miles from Grace 
in Poland, is a remarkable salt mine, excavated in a rid 
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^f hills at the northern extremity of the chain which 
joins to the Carpathian mountains, and has been wrought 
about 600 years. There are eight openings or descents 
into this mine, two of which are in the town, and are 
chiefly used for letting down the workmen, and taking 
up the salt; the other six are used for taking in wood and 
other necessaries. The openings are about five feet 
square, and are lined throughout with timber; and at the 
top of them is a large wheel with a rope as thick as a 
cable; which wheel is worked by a horse. 

2. When a stranger wishes to gratify his curiosity by 
seeing the works, he must descend by one of these 
holes. He must first put on a miner's coat ov^r, his 
clothes; a miner, who acts as guide, then fastens a^i^nal- 
ler rope to the main one, looped so as to form a setff^ In 
which he places himself, and taking the stranger in his lap, 
gives the signal to be let down. When several persons 
go down together, the custom is, that when the first has 
descended about three yards, the wheel stops, and anoth- 
er miner adjusts himself as above described, and takes 
another visiter in his lap, and the rope again descends 
another three yards, and so on until the whole company 
are seated ; which being effected, the adventurers descend 
all together. Frequently forty people go down in this 
manner. 

3. When the wheel is finally set agoing, it never stops 
till they are all down. The descent is very slow; and 
the idea, that their lives depend entirely on the strength 
of the rope, renders their journey extremely uncomforta- 
ble. As soon as the first min«r touches the ground, he 
and his companion slip out of the rope, which keeps on 
descending till all the rest do the same. The place 
where they are set down is perfectly dark; and the mi- 
ners having struck a light, each takes a stranger by the 
arm, when they all proceed along, continually descend- 
ing passages and meanders, till they come to certain 
ladders, by which they descend an immense depth^ and 
enveloped all the way in perfect darkness. 

4. The damp, cold, and darkness of these places, and 
the horror of being so far beneath the surface of the 
ground, generally make strangers repent before they get 
.1 . ^^. Y^^^ ^hen at the bottom, they are well rewarded 
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for their pains, by a sight that never could have been ex- 
pected after so much horror. At the foot of the ladder, 
the stranger is received in a srtnall dark cavern, walled 
up on every side. To increase the terror of the scene,, 
it is usual for the guide to pretend the utmost alarm, 
through fear that his lamp may go out, declaring that such 
an accident would be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences. When arrived in the dreary chamber, he puts 
out his light as if by accident; but after some time, catch- 
es the stranger by the arm, and drags him through a nar- 
row creek into the body of the. mine; when there bursts, 
at once, on his view, a little brilliant world, the lustre of 
which can scarcely be imagined. 

5. It is a spacious plain, containing a whole people, a 
kind of subterranean republic, with houses, carriages, 
roads, &c. This vast plain is scooped out of one im- 
mense bed of solid salt, bright and glittering as crystal; 
and the whole space before him is formed of lofty arched 
vaults, supported by columns of salt, and roofed and 
floored with the same ; so that the whole fabric seema 
composed of the purest crystal. A great many lights 
are continually burning in this place, for general use; the 
blaze of which reflected from every part of the mine, 
gives a more glittering prospect than any thing above 
ground can possibly exhibit. 

6. To enhance the astonishing beauty of the scene, 
the salt, in many' places, is tinged with all the colors of 
precious stones, as blue, yellow, purple and green, which, 
combining, darts a radiance upon the eye, which it can 
hardly bear, and which has given many people occasion 
to compare it to the supposed magniflcei^ce of heaven. 
The roofs of the arches, are in many places adorned 
with salt, hanging from the top in the form of icicles, 
and having all the hues and colors of the rainbow. 

7. In various parts of this spacious plain stand the huts 
of the miners and families; some single, and others in 
clusters, like villages. They have very little communi- 
cation with the world above ground; and many hundreds 
of people are born and live all their lives here. Through 
the midst of the plain lies a road, which is always filled 
with carriages loaded with masses of salt from the more 
distant parts of the mine^, and carrying them to the place. 
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"where the rope belonging to the wheel receives them. 
The drivers of these carriages are all merry and singing, 
and the salt looks like a load of gems. A great number 
of horses are kept here, and when once let down they 
never see daylight again; but some of the men take fre- 
quent occasions of going up, and taking the fresh air. 

8. The instruments principally used by the miners 
are pick-axes, hammers, and chisels, with which they dig 
out the salt in the form of huge cylinders, each of many 
hundred weight; this being found the most convenient 
form for getting them above ground, where they are im- 
mediately broken into pieces, and sent to the mills. The 
finest sort of salt is frequently cut into toys, which often 
pass for real crystal. — Among the thousand wonders of 
this subterranean paradise, the most surprising is, that 
there runs through this place a constant stream of pure 
fresh water, sufficient to supply the inhabitants and their 
horses. The horses usually grow blind after they have 
been some time in the mine ; but they do as well for ser- 
vice afterwards as before. The known breadth of this 
mine, is 1115 feet, its length 6691 feet, and its depth 
743 feet. Youth's Mis. 

QUESTIONS. 

Where is Uie celebrated salt minel Where is Poland? Which way is 
it fi*om where you standi Near what mountains is hi How long has this 
mine been wroughtl How many openings are tliere into tlie minel How 
do people get down into the minel What is the appearance at firstl 
When the visiter arrives at the body of the mine, what is tlie appearance? 
Can you give a description of Uie minel Are there a great many people in. 
this minel Are tliere any houses herel Is there any road? How do tliey 
set horses here to work? What happens to tliem? As this is a salt mine, 
how do the people get fi'esh water! Do you recollect the dimensions of 
this mine? What instruments are used in digging out the salt? In what 
form "do tliey get it out? What is done with it when it is raised abov« 
ground? 



<Sectfon 

THE THUNDER STORM. 

1. On a fair morning, in the latter part of the sultry 
month of July, James Blount, an Euniable and intelligent 
j^j -i? ^^een, in company with his cousin Henry, much 
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younger than himself, walked out in the pursuit of ber- 
ries. After some hours rambling, Henry, who was not 
very brave, became much alarmed at the threatening 
aspect of the weather; the sky becoming suddenly over- 
cast ^yith wind clouds — At the same time, the rolling thun- 
der began to be heard at a distance, and a dark, dense 
cloud, rising ^lowly and majestically from the west, gave 
strong indications of an approaching tempest. '' James," 
exclaimed Henry, with much anxiety, " what shall we do 
here in this wide and open pasture, so far from honra? 
How much I wish there was no such thing in nature as 
thunder and lightning." 

2. " Henry," replied James, " that is a very wrong 
and wicked wish. All the works of God are founded in 
wisdom, and are calculated to answer some benevolent 
purpose: And did you but understand the absolute im- 
portance of lightning to our atmosphere, you could not but 
consider it, as one of the most essential blessings our 
world enjoys." "Blessing;" said Henry, "can that be 
called a blessing, which destroys men's lives, and some- 
times burns up houses and other buildings? Only'think, 
how often we hear and read of people and beasts being 
killed, and buildings burnt by lightning." " I freely ad- 
mit," said James, " that such awful occurrences some- 
times lake place. — But come, it already begins to rain, 
and we must seek a shelter, where I will endeavor to ex- 
plain to you what appears so contradictory." 

3. " But where shall we go? " asked Henry; *^ shall 
we run to that tall shady tree yonder?" " No," replied 
James, " we must not go there." " Well, then, shall we 
pull for that barn, that stands on the hill yonder ? " " No," 
answered James, " neither must we go there." "JBut 
what do you mean," asked Henry, pettishly; "where 
shall we go then?" "I will tell you," said James, 
" wfiere we must go; and after we get there, I will tell 
you what I mean. Let us run to yonder thick cluster of 
under-brush, and take shelter beneath its foliage." Ac- 
cordingly, they hastened to the spot, and found a tolera- 
bly safe retreat from the rain. After resting a few mo- 
ments, James said, " I will now endeavor to explain to you, 
Henry, why you should consider lightning as a blessing, 
rather than as a calamity. 
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4. In the first place jou must understand, that the at- 
mosphere or air which we breathe, is continually subject 
to be poisoned with noxious VBpors, arising from the 
earth; and whenever it becomes overloaded with these 
vapors, disease and death will follow. Now lightning 
burns up. these poisonous vapors; and renders the air 
pure and wholesome. And, notwithstanding the frequent 
instances of the awful effects of lightning in destroying 
life, &c. to which you have alluded, yet consider, for a 
moment, how small is the number of people thus killed, 
ivhen compared with the great mass of mankind who are 
enabled to live and breathe in consequence of the purity 
of the air produced by this self-same agent — lightning. 

5. Besides, you. might with the same propriety com- 
plain of the wind and the waves, which so often prove 
destructive to human life and property. But who would 
dare to wish that the winds might cease to blow; or the ' 
waters of the rivers and oceans might be dried up? Let 
us not be unthankful for these great blessings, merely be-* 
cause some remote and possible evil may be connected 
with them." " I perceive, and candidly confess my er- 
ror," said Henry; " but pray inform me, James, why jcou 
objected to going to that tree for shelter; it was full as" 

At that moment, a tremendous crash was heard not 

far from them, immediately followed by an appalling clap 
of thunder. 

6. They looked towards the tree, about which Henry 
was just speaking, and beheld it riven from the top to its 
very roots, with many of its branches scattered about 
the ground. " There," said James, " is a better answer 
to the question you were about asking, than was in my 
poller to* give you. You will now understand that it is 
extremely dangerous to take refuge, during a thunder 
storm, under a tree of any kind; and more especially 
under one so high as that you mentioned. But, that you 
may know the reason why it is thus dangerous, I would 
observe, that the electric fluid or l^htning is generally 
attracted or drawn towards the objpct which is nearest 
to it, and as trees commonly rise higher, and approach 
nearer the clouds, than any other ofoj%C^t, so they are 
more exposed, and are more frequently «ijmck by light- 
ning, than any other object. Had we repaired to thai 
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tree for shelter, we probably should have been either 
torn to pieces, or dreadfully injured by the shock." 

7. " But the barn," said Henry, " what were your 
reasons for not going to the barn? That, surely, is not 
a very high object." Scarcely were these words utter- 
ed, when another vivid flash and startling peal rent the 
heavens, and produced a pause in their conversation; 
and looking out from under the thick copse, they beheld 
that same barn enveloped in flames. Deeply agitated 
at the sight, and at their almost miraculous escape, 
Henry looked towards his companion with a kind of 
reverential awe, which seemed to say — "Surely; yoa 
are a prophet." James, beholding his astonishment, re- 
commenced the conversation by saying, " Think not, 
Henry, that I have been favored by High Heaven to. 
foresee these events. In refusing to go to those two 
places you proposed, and, which, it now appears, have 
BuflTered so dreadfully by lightning, I acted only on the 
ground of reasonable probability. As to the first case, 
I hope I have already satisfied your mind. It now only 
remains that I assign my reason for not going to the sec- 
ond place you mentioned. 

8. I have somewhere seen the fact stated, that bams 
are much more liable to be struck by lightning than any 
other building — and the reason assigned in support of 
this assertion was, as nearly as I can recollect, ' that 
the heat or vapor arising from the vegetable matter in 
barns creates an ascending current, which constitutes an 
excellent conductor for the electric fluid.' — The cloud 
had now passed over, and the sun, beaming forth with in- 
creased splendor, the two youths issued from their hum- 
ble covert, deeply impressed with a sense of the power 
and goodness of that Being ^ that holds the lightning in 
his fists,'^ and that had so mercifully shielded their heads 
in the hour of danger. 

9. As they walked onward, silently musing on that 
powerful agent which had dealt destruction around them, 
Henry renewed the^.l|onversation, by observing, " that 
this had been a profitable walk for him ; that the informa- 
tion he had received had added considerably to his little 
stock of knowledge; but," said he, " there is one more 
subject^ on which I wish your opinion, James; and that 
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is, what situation and position in a dwelling-house, do you 
think the safest from the effects of lightning?" " Our 
lives," replied James, " are at all times at the wise dis- 
posal of our Creator; but he has connected our welfare, 
and, in some measure, our very existence with the use 
of means. It becomes our duty, therefore, to employ all 
the means within our reach to support our existence, 
and to avoid everything that has a tendency to destroy it. 

10. To answer your question more directly, I will 
only repeat, as well as I can remember, the remarks of 
a great natural philosopher on this point. — ^ Shut the 
doors and windows of the room in which you are, to 
prevent, as much as possible, a draught through the 
room. — A feather bed placed as nearly as convenient in 
the middle of the room to recline on, would be the safest 
position; but in lieu of that, a seat near the centre of 
the room, with the feet in another chair, or on something 
elevated a few inches from the floor, would be advisable; 
it would be prudent, also, to divest yourself of every me- 
tallic substance which you may have about you.' " 

11. " The information you have communicated in thi» 
walk," said Henry, " I value infinitely more than all the 
pleasure we could have derived from those diversions, in 
the pursuit of which we commenced this ramble." — 
" Every object," replied James, " in the mighty universe 
of God, from the most minute insect and spire of grass 
on this earth, to those brilliant orbs that float in the im- 
mensity of space, would afford matter of equal interest, 
and profitable reflection, were we disposed to investigate 
Nature's works; and would lead us to exclaim, ^ How 
wise, how good. He must be, who made and governs all.^ 
But as we have now arrived home, we will defer flirther 
conversation on these subjects to another opportunity." 

SCRAP BOOK. 

QUESTIONS. 

What were James and Henry in pursuit of 1 At what was Henry 
afaurmedl What did Henry wishl What did James tell himi Are not 
all the works of God designed for some benevoic^ purposed What is the 



of lifhtningl Where did Henry wish to go vS^i shelter from the raint 
Why did James object to going under the treel Why to going to the bam? 
What happened to these while diey were talking about theml Can you tell 
why it is dangerous to go under a tree during a shower*! or into a barn? 
"^ hat did Henry think of James 1 What place and position is safest durini; 
f nMkr storm? Was Henry pleased with tlie walkl Why? 
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GENUINE HEROISM. 



1. When the plague raged violently at Marseilles, in 
France, every link of natural affection was broken: 
The parent turned from the child — ^the child from the 
parent. — Cowardice and ingratitude no longer excited 
indignation. — Self-preservation, the first principle of ac- 
tion, ruled predominant in the breasts of all. Misery is 
always at its height, when it thus destroys every generous 
feeling, dissolves the ties of humanity, and intercepts 
the flow of sympathetic commiseration. The city be- 
c€une a desert — grass grew in the streets — and a funeral 
met you at every step. 

2. In the midst of thl^ reign of terror, consternation 
and death, the physicians of the city assembled in a body 
at one of the hotels, to hold a consultation on the dis- 
ease, for which no remedy had yet been discovered. 
After a long deliberation, they decided unanimously, that 
the malady had a peculiar and mysterious character, 
which could only be discovered by dissection. Such an 
operation, it was considered, could not be effected, since 
the operator must infallibly fall a victim in the attempt, 
beyond the power of human art to save him; as the vio- 
lence of the attack, to which such an exposure would 
subject him, would utterly preclude the opportunity of 
administering the usual remedies. 

3. A dead pause succeeded this fatal declaration. — 
Suddenly, a surgeon named Guyon, in the prime of life, 
and of* great celebrity in the profession, rose, and said, 
firmly, ^^ Be it so : I devote myself to the cause of hu- 
manity, and to the safety of my fellow citizens. Before 
this numerous assembly, I promise, in the name of hu- 
manity and religion, that to-morrow, at break of day, I 
will dessect a corpse, and write down, as I proceed, 
what I observe." ML spontaneous shout of joy and grat- 
itude burst from me assembly; and he instantly retired 
from the meeting to make preparations. They admired 
his devotion, lamented his fate, and some doubted wheth- 
er he would have courage to persist in his design. 
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4. But the intrepid and pious Guyon was a man of de- 
cision; animated by all the sublime energy religion could 
inspire, he acted up to his word. He had never married; 
he was rich, in the full flow of health, and surrounded 
with every cpmfort that could make life desirable. He 
immediately made his will, dictated alike by justice and 
piety. Being a Roman Catholic by profession, he con- 
fessed himself; and in the middle of the night, received 
the sacraments. A man having died in his own house 
within four-and-twenty hours, furnished him, at ready 
hand, a subject for dissection. Having completed all his 
arrangements, he proceeded with admirable intrepidity 
and composure to his last earthly work; and taking with 
him an ink-stand, paper, and a little crucifix, together with 
his instruments, he shut himself up in the room with the 
corpse; and kneeling before it, he sketched the follow- 
ing apostrophe:— 

5. "Mouldering tenement of an immortal soul ! not 
only can I gaze on thee without horror, but even with joy 
and gratitude. — Thou wilt open to me the gates of a glo- 
rious eternity. In discovering to me the secret cause of 
the terrible disease which destroys my native city, thou 
wilt enable me to point out some salutary remedy; thou 
wilt render my sacrifice useful. O God, thou wilt bless 
the action thou thyself hast inspired." He began — he 
finished the dreadful operation, and recorded, in detail, 
his surgical operations. He then lefl the room, threw 
the pape(S.into a vase of vinegar, and immediately sought 
the hospital, where he died in twelve hours. — A death 
infinitely more glorious than that of the warrior, who, 
to save his country, rushes on the enemy's ranks; for he 
is sustained by hopes at least, and admired and second- 
ed' by a whole army. scrap book. 

QUESTIONS. 

At what place did the plague rage so violently 1 Tell where it is eitua* 
ted 1 .What did the physicians conclude 1 What did they think would be 
the consequence of this operation 1 Who undertook it 1 Did he succeed T 
What did he do when he had finislied 1 Did he die soon 1 
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THE LAND STORM— A MILITARY ANECDOTE. 

1. The retreat of the British army under his royal 
highness the Duke of York, will long be memorable for 
its hardships, its hazards, and the uncommon intrepidity 
of the soldiers. Those features will not be overlooked 
by the historian of the extraordinary events and signal 
changes of the time. But mine is a private story; one 
of those brief narratives of fondness and courage, which, 
though forgotten in the great transactions of empires, 
make the virtue and loveliness of human life. 

2. On the stormy twilight of a November morning, in 
the year 1794, an order came from head-quarters to a brig- 
ade of the flank companies to turn out on the eastern 
road, and repel an attack from a strong force of the ene- 
my, that had been attempting to turn the flanks of the 
position for several days. The winter, at all times severe 
in the Netherlands, was one of the severest that had been 
known; and the necessary exposure of the troops in a 
hurried march through a wasted country made its severity 
still more formidable. The brigade was immediately un- 
der arms; but the storm thickened, enormous drifts of 
snow suddenly covered the route, the wind dashed it in 
the faces of the men, and before they had marched a 
quarter of a league in the direction of a village on the 
high road to the Ems, ihey were completely brought to a 
stand. 

3. The men were blinded with the snow; every direc- 
tion of their way was covered; the field, road and lake 
were one sheet of white; and the only landmark was one 
of those low groves, or stunted forests, which the Flem- 
ings preserve for firewood. To this shelter, imperfect 
as it was, the brigade moved; but disgust at bemg sent 
out thus unnecessarily to fight the elements, for there 
was no* other enismy to be seen, rapidly rose among the 
troops. The ofHcers as much in the dark as themselves, 
and equally exposed, felt scarcely less irritation. 

4. The memory of their quarters the night before, 
where they had, at least, roofs over their heads and fires 
to keep them from being frozen to death, at length pre* 
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▼ailed, and one by one the men l^egan to return, until the 
movement became general. The British are proverbial 
for being unable to retreat; and the march from the Flem- 
ish frontier had already disorganized the army. The offi- 
cer in command of the brigade, finding resistance useless, 
and anxious to avoid the public appearance of insubordi- 
nation in the finest corps of the army, at length putting 
himself at the head of the movement, marched back with 
them. 

5. A thicket in one of the angles of the forest had been 
taken possession of by a company of grenadiers, under 
the command of a young officer, lately promoted for his 
conduct in action. He was a favorite in the regiment, 
and one of the men ran back to acquaint him with the 
general retreat. " Have you brought me any orders, 
Serjeant O'Regan?" said he, to a fine showy Irishman who 
stood at once smiling and shivering before him. " Not 
a word, your honor," was the answer. " Why then, Ser- 
jeant, I must stay where I am." " To be starved out 
of the world, and cold as a stone besides, Captain Charl- 
ton." "No, Serjeant; but to fight the French, if they 
come on; and* if they don't, to stay here and do our duty 
like gentlemen and soldiers." 

6. The grenadiers cheered the sentiment. "jEhe Ser- 
jeant remained, and on the abatement of the storm only 
*' begged as a favor" that he might be allowed to go with 
a few men and see what the enemy wtere about, or wheth- 
er there were any enemy at all. Charlton looked upon 
himself as lost. The country in the rear was becoming 
completely impassable; he had not more than a day's 
provisions, and the advance of the enemy must cut him 
off. But, with the military maxim that all that can be 
done ought to be done, a maxim worth all others besides, 
he commenced fortifying his post; and by felling a few 
trees, and clearing away the snow from the interior of 
the thicket, rendered his position comparatively comfort- 
able and defensible. 

7. The employment passed off the dreariness of the 
day, but with the fall of evening many an anxious eye 
was turned in the direction of the retreating army. Charl- 
ton had made up his mind to remain until he was order- 
ed to move, and meanwhile took out a few men to look 
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for the Serjeant. They had not gone above a few hun- 
dred yards from the thicket, when some straggling shots 
were heard in front. The serjeant and his party were 
next seen sheltering themselves from a troop of mounted 
skirmishers under one of the low hedges common in 
Flanders, and alternately running and firing to secure 
their escape. Charlton's arrival was at a critical mo- 
ment, for the hussars had seized their only path, and 
they must either be killed or taken prisoners. He threw 
in a volley, and the hussars, surprised at the reinforce- 
ment, instantly wheeled to the rear, leaving three of their 
men wounded on the ground. 

8. To abandon them there was inevitable death, and 
Charlton ordered them to be carried to the thicket. Two 
died on the way, but the third had been merely stunned, 
and when brought to the fire he rapidly recovered. His 
appearance was that of an individual accustomed to the 
highest ranks of society, and his remarkably handsome 
countenance gave full authority to his declaration, that 
he had been forced into the republican service. He ex- 
pressed himself deeply grateful for the humanity of his 
preservers, and expressed his determination to quit his 
country for ever, if it was to be under the government 
of the ferocious tyranny that then disgraced France and 
human nature. 

9. The Serjeant had been active, and spent the day in 
the environs of the French camp, where he succeeded 
towards dusk, in capturing a provision-mule belonging 
to one of the generals, and making prisoner a dragoon 
with despatches. But the dragoon's pistol had gone off 
in the capture, and the patrol of hussars had dashed 
out after the serjeant, with what success we have seen. 

10. Nothing could be more welcome than both his 
prizes. The mule was laden with an excellent dinner, 
and its wine; and the despatch stated, that an attack 
would be made on the British that night at twelve. The 
grenadiers supped luxuriously on the ' general's stock, 
and long before midnight every man of them would have 
scorned to stir from the spot where they were to make 
the enemy feel that " the British grenadiers were not 
to be beaten." Charlton, drinking a health to their 
cause, made his preparations with skill and rapidity. 
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11. The young hussar acquuinted him that the French 
general-in-chief had arrived on that morning from Brus- 
sels, and, in high indignation at the continued repulses 
of his army in his absence, had brought down several 
fresh columns from the interior. The advance, was to be 
composed of cavalry, and the purpose was, to outflank 
the British, thus cutting them off from embarkation. 
" In two days," said the French general's order, " the 
English will be on the Ems, or in it. If the former, we 
are disgraced; if the latter, we shall have conquered 
peace, and earned immortal honors." 

12. The storm lulled towards midnight, and the grena- 
diers were falling asleep upon their arms, when the young 
hussar's quick ear perceived the trampling of cavalry. 
Every one was on the alert in an instant, but no sound 
was heard; and even Charlton, pronouncing that they 
might sleep for that night at least, threw himself in his 
cloak beside the fire. The hussar could not be prevail- 
ed on to rest. In a quarter of an hour the thicket was 
surrounded by the whole French advanced guard; but 
to their astonishment they found it impenetrable; they 
were received with a heavy fire. 

13. A trench had been cut in front of the principal 
passage through the forest, which was soon masked by 
the snow, and into which great numbers of the cavalry, 
coming up in the dark at full trot, plunged head foremost. 
Others stumbled over the felled trees, or were entangled 
in the branches, tied together with ropes as a sort of 
rude breast-work. Behind those the grenadiers poured 
in a heavy and deliberate discharge. The struggle con- 
tinued so long, that the French staff, conceiving some 
general movement of the British army to have taken 
place during the night, halted the divisions already in 
march, and galloped up to the thicket. 

14. They found the hussars falhng fast, by a fire from 
an invisible enemy. A battalion of chasseurs were 
now ordered to reinforce the attack. The young hussar 
pointed out their advance by the flash of the musketry. 
A wing of the company reserved its volley until they 
came close, then fired in their faces, and drove the 
battalion of five hundred men back into the trench. In 
this moment of victory Charlton received a ball in the 

12* 
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side, and fell back into his gallant companions' arms. 
The post would probably have yielded to the immense 
superiority of force at length brought against it, but the 
firing had been heard in the British camp; reinforce* 
ments came at full speed, and the French general, per- 
plexed by the unexpected and extraordinary resistance, 
drew off before daybreak. This was the final struggle. 
The French gave up the hope of defeating the British; 
and the army proceeded toward the place of embarkation 
with nothing to contend against but the weather. 

15. Charlton must have perished on the retreat but for 
the care of the hussar; who declaring that he owed his 
life to this brave ofiicer,* insisted on being allowed to at- 
tend him; placed him in almost the only wagon that re- 
mained to the brigade, and watched him with an anxiety 
that was the admiration of all. A storm, remarkable 
even in that time of tempest, suddenly came on. The 
trees were torn up by the roots; the village roofs were 
torn off and swept into fragments; sheets of lightning and 
bursts of thunder of the most awful and destructive kind 
filled the air, and every man flew to the first shelter that 
he could find. 

16. The hussar galloped towards his friend. To his 
horror he saw that the horses had taken fright at the 
flashes, and were become unmanageable. The £ms was 
roanng within view, and the slightest deviation fi*om the 
road must engulf the whole in its bosom. The wagon, 
one of the huge machines of the country, and loaded with 
baggage, rolled and tottered on. The drivers contended 
in vain with their startled horses; a sudden blaze shot 
athwart the team, they sprang to one side, and the wagon 
"Was plunged into the torrent, like a falling mountain. 

17. The hussar, who had stood paralysed, now, with a 
wild outcry, darted to the bank, and, putting spurs to his 
horse, sprang in. The bank was instantly covered with 
the soldiers, throwing out planks and ropes to the young 
hero; but the torrent, swelled to an unexampled height 
by the rain, was irresistible. The wagon and the bag- 
gage were soon broken into a thousand fragments and 
hurrying to the ocean. The hussar's horse was at length 
seen disengaged from his unfortunate master, and escap- 
ing to the shore All was over; and there was but one 
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feeling of tegret in the whole army for Charlton and his 
friend. The preparations for embarking occupied some 
days more, and the melancholy fate of those two individ- 
uals, so singularly combined in success and misfortune, 
was the topic in every quarter. 

18. The brigade of the iSank companies formed the 
rear-guard, as usual; and they were entering the boats 
just as a peasant brought a note to the brigadier, re- 
questing a double passage. The note was soon followed 
by the writer, who, to the infinite satisfaction of his whole 
corps, proved to be Charlton, accompanied by the young 
hussar. The hussar had saved him in the river, by catch- 
ing his sword-belt as he was isinking, and by a wave they 
had been thrown on shore together. This brave and 
grateful hussar proved to be a French Countess, attempt- 
mg to escape, in disguise, fr<Hn the troubles in her own 
country, and to whom Capt. Charlton was shortly afler 
united. Lon. Forost-m£-not. 



QUESTIONS. 

Where did the events take place recorded in this storyl At what Beason 
of the yearl For wliat parpose was the brigade ordered outl Did they 
march to the place where they were orderedl Why*? Where did a compa* 
oy of grenadiers encampl Who commanded themf Were they attacked in 
their rortressi Was any one wounded 1 Who took particular care of him? 
How came this French hussar among the Englishl What happened in tlieir 
retreati How was Capt. Charlton saved? Who did the hussar prove to 
bel Why was she attempting to flee from her own coontryl What else do 
you i-eooliect of the storyl 



Sbtttion 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

1. It was a summer evening, 
Old Kaspar's work was done. 
And he before his cottage door, 
Was sitting in the sun; 
And by him sported on the green, 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine 
She saw her brother Peterkin^ 
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Roll something large and round. 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 
lie came to ask what he had found 
That was so large, and Smooth, and round 
Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by. 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
' 'Tis some poor fellow's skull, said he, 
Who fell in the great victory. 

S. I find them in the garden, for 
There 's many here about; 
And oflen when I go to plough. 
The ploughshare turns them out; 
For many thousand men, said he, 
Were slain in the great victory. 
iN'ow tell us what Hwas all about. 
Young Peterkin, he cries, 
And little Wilhelmine looks up, '■ 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 
Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they kill'd each other for. 
It was the English, Kaspar cried, 
Who put the French to rout; 
But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out. 
But every body said, quoth he. 
That 't ^was a famous victory. 

3. My father lived at Blenheim then. 

Yon little stream hard by; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground 

And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

With fire and sword the country round 

Was wj^sted far and wide, 

And many a childling mother then. 

And new born infant died. 

But things like that, you know must be 
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At every famous victory. 

They say it was a shocking sight. 

After the field was w6n, 

For many thousand bodies here^ 

Lay rotting in the^suiv; 

But things like this, you know must be 

After a famous victory. 

4. Great praise the duke of Marlboro' won, 

And our good prince Eugene, 

Why 't was a very wicked thing ! 

Said little Wilhelmine. 

Nay — nay — my little girl, quoth he, 

It was a famous victory. 

And everybody praised the Duke, 

Who such a fight did win. 

But what good came of it at last ? 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

Why that I cannot tell, said he, 

But 't was a famous victory. Southet. . 
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EASTERN APOLOGUES. 
THE DIVINITY OP SONG. 

1. As Sadac, the son of Azor, was sitting at the door 
of his pavilion in the cool of the day, he saw a man ap- 
proaching, who soon riveted his whole attention. The 
man was lame, for he had lost a limb; and that limb was 
replaced by an awkward and unpolished piece of syca- 
more-wood. When he came nigher, Sadac perceived 
that he had also lost an arm and one of his eyes; and yet 
bat man, as he came halting along, was singing a strain 
f so much mirth and gaiety, that he not only appeared 
» possess a share of happiness, but to be happiness it- 
If personified. 
®.. Now Sadac, the son of Azor, was prince of Cath- 
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cma, and governor over all that country, from the con- 
fines of Persia to the great desert of Amerabia; and when 
he saw this mutilated man of mirth passing by, he called 
to him to come; but the man regarded him only with a 
slight glance and a nod, and skipped away over his crutch, 
singing his song with increased vigor and glee. Then 
Sadac called his servants, and said unto them '^ Go, 
bring that cripple back unto me; for what is he, or what 
is his father's house, that he should despise the order of 
Sadac, prince of Cathema ?" 

3. And the servants followed the lame man; and the 
first that overtook him strove to detain him, but he struck 
the servant of Sadac on the head with his crutch until 
he fell down, and then the lame man went on singing: 
and the second and the third came up, and, lo ! he did 
unto them even as he had done to the first; and the men 
were greatly astonished, and they rose up, and returned 
to their master, and the cripple went on his way, singing 
as before. And Sadac was very wroth with the men; 
and he said, " Why have ye not detained him and brought 
him back ?" But they answered and said, " Lo ! he 
struck us on the head and on the hands, and we had no 
power to stand before him, but fell down as dead men." 
And they said, " Perhaps he is an angel sent from 
Mahommed;" but Sadac laughed them to scorn. 

4. And he sent out other servants, who were more in 
number, and mightier than the first; and he said unto them, 
"Bring back the man;" and they brought him. And 
Sadac communed with him, and said unto him, ^^ Why 
didst thou not come when 1 called thee ? How daredst 
thou disobey the command of thy prince and ruler?" 
*' Because 1 was then singing to myself a song," said the 
lame man; " and rather than have stopped short in my 
song, without finishing it, I would that thy head had beer, 
struck ofi*and mine to boot." 

5. And Sadac said, " thou shalt surely suffer death 
for speaking in this manner to the son of Azor, th) 
prince, and also for lifting up thine hand against the 
messengers that he sent unto thee." And the lame mac 
said, " If my life will oblige my prince, I shall be exceed- 
ingly happy to give it up to him. It is but half a life; fo: 
I have given up one half of my body for him and his famil' 
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already, and the poor remainder is at his service when-> 
ever he shall see meet to require it. I will give him up 
my life, but not my song." — And Sadac said, " Was it 
that wild and foolish strain which thou wert singing as 
thou passedst along, and which made thee caper as with 
ecstasy, and extend thy voice unto strains of happy deliri- 
um? JVow, by the life of Mahommed! thou shalt sing it 
before thou stirrest from that spot." 

6. ^' Nay, that I shall never do at the behest of mor- 
tal man," said the cripple. " My prince may take my 
life, for it is bis right; but my song is mine own, and in 
it he has neither right nor portion." And Sadac said, 
" How can that be ?" A nd tbe lame man said, " Because 
it is the child of the soul, and over the soul of man and 
its lineage thou hast neither power nor dominion. Know- 
est thou not that the gifl of song is an emanation from 
the Deity .^ that it is ^ay of paradise, enlightening and 
endowing tbe imraorml part of man with the qualification 
of angels? that it enriches the soul with a measure of 
the capabilities of those seraphs who hymn their ever- 
lasting hallelujahs around the throne of heaven? O 
thou divine and hallowed gift ! what are all the gratifica- 
tions of sense; what is might or dominion; what are 
thrones, principalities, and powers, compared with thee, 
thou sublime, intellectual radiance, that connectest man 
with the hosts above ? It was thy holy flame that poured 
from the mouths of Moses, of David, of Isaiah, and of 
Mahommed; therefore, hallowed be thy essence, and may 
no human ruler ever claim dominion over thee!" 

7. And Sadac was greatly astonished, and he gazed 
upon the lame and mutilated figure as on some superior 
being; — and he thought within himself, " Why did it not 
please God and our prophet to endow me, Sadac, the son 
of Azor, with the gift of song ?" And he said unto the 
lame roan, " What is thy name ?" And he answered, 
** Ismael, the son of Berar, thy servant." And Sadac 
said, " Verily thou art wise as thou hast proved thyself 
valiant; come within the cover of my tent, and sit thee 

lown here on my left hand, that I may converse with thee 
ibout many things;" and the man did as Sadac had com- 
ided him. 
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8. And Sadac gave unto «Ismael a house near to the 
palace, and a maiden to wait on Abra; and Ismael be- 
came a favorite counsellor to his master, who conferred 
many benefits on him, and conversed with him daily; and 
the latter days of the old soldier and son of song, glided 
on in happiness. But the nobles of the land envied him 
exceedingly, and they consulted together and said, ^^ We 
must banish this fantastic old man from about our court, 
else our dignity ^all depart from us, and the mean and 
the vile shall have the dominion." And one said after 
this manner, and another ailer that4 but at last it was 
agreed that out of his own mouth they would condemn 
him, by reason of the freedom of his expressions. So 
they forced him into argument, and drove him to wrath 
by their wrangling, and he uttere^ words unadvisedly 
against the divinity of the prophet. ' 

9. Then they rejoiced in hearty and gnashing with 
their teeth, as in great wrath, they seized him and carried 
him before the tribunal of Sadac to receive sentence of 
death) for there were not wanting abundance of witnesses, 
who said, '^ He hath blasphemed God and his prophet 
Mahommed." And Sadac was exceedingly grieved for his 
friend for he perceived that there had been a conspiracy 
against him, and he devised how to save him out of their 
hands." 

10. And he said unto them, ^^ ye nobles and men of 
Carhema, I perceive the truth of your accusation, and 
believe that this man's heart is not right as it ought to be 
with the Lord and with Mahommed his prophet. But, 
know ye not, that our holy prophgt has all power under 
God to punish the transgressors of his law, and the un- 
believers in his doctrine ? " And they said, " We know 
und believe it." 

1 1 . Then said he unto them, " Perceive ye not,* also, 
that our prophet hath vindicated his cause in the eyes of 
all men ? for, lo ! hath he not punished this man already 
for his errors and unbelief as never man was punished 
before ? Hath he not first deprived him of a limb, then 
of an eye, and latterly of an arm? And since it is so 
that our supreme prophet hath taken up the vindica*' 
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of his own cause, it would be unmeet for man to inter** 
meddle between the aggressor and his righteous judge. 
The cause now lies between them, and let us leav^e the 
culprit to the terrible chastisement which the injured Ma-^ 
hommed shall see meet to inflict. I will punish injustice 
and offences committed against men ; but with those com* 
mitted against God I dare not interfere. He can punish 
if he will; but if he sees meet to bear with the onences 
and contumely of an erring creature', well may I." 

12. And the men said, ^'Our prince hath spoken that 
which is just and right;" and they went t9 their houses, 
and Ismael, the son of Berar, also went unto his house. 
And Sadac sent for him afterwards, and said; ^^ O son 
of Berar, beware a^if^ thou again venturest out of thy 
proper sphere; for as^ lamb is among young leopards, 
or a roe among the cubs of the lion, so is a poor man en- 
tering the ranks of the g|-eat. Is it not better for thee 
to be at the head of those of thy own degree — ^to thrill 
them with thy songs, to astonish them with thy adven- 
tures, and to tell unto them tales that instruct in the beauty 
of virtue, than to mingle with the nobles of the land, who 
abhor every excellence in humble life, and among whom 
thou wilt find thyself like the buffalo among wild oxen, 
tevery one having his horn in thy side ? Thou art brave in 
spirit, brilliant in imagination, and intelligent in th'e virtues 
of the soul of man; but of the rules of life thou knowest 
no more than a babe at the breast; yet it i^by these that 
society is directed, and in these can I be thy monitor. 

13. Fear thy God, and reverence all his statutes. Hon- 
or and obey thy ruler, for a good ruler is the greatest 
blessing bestowed on a nation; know thy place, and pay 
deference to all who are above thee in rank and learning, 
for self-conceit is the mark of Cain stamped on those of 
low origin. Love all who depend on thee for comfort; 
do good as far as thou art able; and wish well to the whole 
human race. These, O Ismael, are the rules of Sadac, 
the son of Azor; and in the name of the most merciful 
Grod and his prophet he strives to observe them." And 
Ismael grew in favor with his prince until the day of his 
death, and those are his songs that are chanted through 
« the coasts of Arabia unto this day. 

Ettrick Shepherd. 
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Section 



• ST. PETER WALKING ON THE SEA. 

-1. Swift-rolling clouds the face of heaven pervade , 
And cast o'er night's dark brow a deeper shade; 
Whilst still in sullen calm the whirlwinds sleep, 
Presaging murmurs moan along the deep, 
Hush'd is the sea-bird's cry, the billow's roar, 
And gloomy silence broods along the shore. 



ft. "Now bursts the storm, the cloy^are rent in twaiD^ 

And rise at once the terrors of tUKnain: 

The forked lightnings flash with Rfrid fire, 

To quench the flaming bolts the waves aspire, 

The rattling thunder rolls along the sky, 

And bursting breakers to the roar reply; 

Whilst the fierce whirlwind flies with direful sweep. 

And rouses all the monsters of the deep; . 

And the swifl pattering hail and drenching shower^ 

On yon half^sinking bark their fury pour. 

Where seem alike in vain the fervent prayer 

Of holiest saints, or ravings of despair. 

3. But who is He, that mild, yet awful form, 
That rises midst the horrors of the storm? 
O'er the still heaving wave he calmly treads. 
Whilst back the billows roll their shrinking headsw 
Around his brow celestial splendors play. 

And the white sparkling foam reflects the ray: 
Unmoved by wind, his flowing locks repose, 
TJnbathed his foot, unwet his garment flows; 
Onward he moves majestic o'er the wave, 
The messenger of boundless love, to save. 

4. Oh, mighty lesson! see obedience tried; 
At His command, now Peter climbs the side. 
And leaves the bark — such is the force of love, 
Which yields e'en life its fervent zeal to prove! 
But when around he sees the waves aspire, 
Weak Nature's fear attempts to quench the fire. 
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** Save me!" — now steadfast Faith becomes his guidei 
And bears him o'er the terrors of the tide, 
And gives in safety to his Saviour's breast 
The man with faith and pure obedience blest! 

Mrs. Rolls^ 



ANECDOTE OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 

1. During the gr«at American war, an English officer, 
IB command of a foraging party, was, together with his 
"fioldiers, surprised by a large ambush of Indians, who 
poured in a destructive fire upon them; by which many 
of the English were killed. The survivors had hardly 
time to look from* whence the attack proceeded, when 
the Indians sprung forward from their lurking places, 
with yells more savage than the howls of the wild beasts 
of the forest. The few English who were not killed or 
disabled took to flight, it being impossible to withstand 
the superior numbers of the enemy; and among the fu- 
gitives was the officer, who had received a wound in his 
lefl arm. 

2. For a short time he did not consider himself pur- 
sued, but afler forcing his way with difficulty through the 
wildest and gloomiest thickets for about half an hour, he 
was alarmed to hear the well known whoop of the Indi- 
ans not far from him. He gave himself up for lost, for 
what chance had he of escape in these thick woods, 
every pass of which was probably as familiar to his ene- 
mies, as it was unknown to himself. He sought the 
deepest recesses, but the Indians still kept near him, and 
an accident only prevented his being almost immediately 
discovered by them. There was a hollow place almost 
like a well, the mouth of which was so overgrown with 
wild shrubs as not to be perceptible, except on a mi- 
nute search. 

3 Into this he fell, and though he was bruised by his 
fall, be was effectually concealed from his purusers. 
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More than once he heard their footsteps as thej passed 
bj his place of concealment. When several hours had 
elapsed, and all seemed still, the officer ventured to stir 
from his hiding place. His wound was painfii]; his limbs 
were stiff; and it was with great difficulty that he could 
get out of the pit into which he had fallen. At last he 
effected his deliverance, and faint and wounded as he was, 
and though the night was dark and dismal, he set forth 
in hopes of rejoining the £nglish army. He had not 
proceeded far, when a light, glimmering through the 
trees, attracted his attention. He approached it with 
great caution, and sheltering himself from observation, 
regarded with much anxiety a party of Indians, who were 
assembled round a great fire roasting the fle^ of a deer. 

4. Their wild and savage looks as they sat on tHk 
ground, in the red light of the fire, were truly alarming; 
and the officer, afraid of being seen, changed his position 
in the hope of concealing himself more effectually. In 
doing so, he struck his woun<IKed arm against a branch, 
which caused him such violent pain that he was unable at 
the moment to prevent a cry of agony, bursting from him. 
In a moment the Indians were on their feet, and in anoth- 
er they had dragged him forth. Wounded as he was, 
and though his enemies were too nuknerous to leave any 
chance of successful resistance, the officer drew his 
sword and endeavoured to defend himself, for he dreaded 
the torture which he knew the Indians would inflict on 
him if he became their captive. 

5. So unequal a strife would speedily have terminated 
in the death of the officer, bad not an old Incfian, who 
had hitherto stood aloof, sprung forward, and waving his 
tomahawk over the Englishman's head, forbade any one 
to touch him. It was fortunate that this old Indian was 
the chief of the tribe, and was highly reverenced by 
his people for his great strength and skill in war, and 
in hunting — ^they obeyed him. He addressed the officer 
in broken French, of which language many of the Indi- 
ans who were in league with the French had a slight 
knowledge. He promised him protection, and gave him 
food. Perceiving that the captive was wounded, he 
gathered the leaves of some healing plant, and after 
•teeping them in water, bound them on the wound, witb 
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great solicitude for the officer's recovery; and by words 
of comfort, tried to alleviate his sufferings. 

6. AAer some time, the Indians stretched themselves 
on the ground to sleep, all but one or two who remained 
to watch, and the chief who carried on a short conver- 
sation with the officer. — " You cannot " said he, " go 
away yet, my son, for you could not find the path through 
the woods, and if you could, you would probably meet 
with enemies. — I cannot now conduct you, for we go in 
the morning towards the north; you must, therefore, ac- 
company us, but as soon as possible, you shall be res- 
tored to your own people. Now go and sleep, for you are 
wounded and weary and must have rest." The English- 
pan, it may be imagined, did not much relish the idea 
of being kept among the Indians; it was, however, much 
better than being tortured or killed by them, and he re- 
turned many thanks to the chief. 

7. Early in the morning he was aroused by the troop 
preparing for departure.' They travelled with the most 
singular caution, and wound their way through the most 
obscure parts of the woods, and guided themselves by 
tracks not to be distinguished except by the experienced 
eye of an Indian. They preserved a profound silence, 
and showed great ingenuity in the means they adopted to 
prevent their course being known. During the middle 
of the day they rested, and again at night. In the depth 
of the night the officer was aroused by some one shaking 
him, and looking up, he saw his friend, the old Indian, 
who, cautioning him to be silent, bade him follow his 
steps. He did so; and they proceeded carefully among 
the woods. It was not until daybreak that the silence 
was broken by the Englishman asking his conductor 
whither they were going. 

8. " One of my people," replied he, was wounded se- 
verely by you when you was first surprised by them. In 
consequence of this, his brother has sworn revenge 
against you, and it would have been unsafe for you to 
remain with us. I will guide you to safety, and then re- 
turn." The Englishman made grateful acknowledge- 
ments for the Indian's kindness. ^^ I am thinking," he 
then added, ^' why you should show me this goodness, 
for I was a stranger and an enemy" — ^' Does the white 

13* 
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man never do good to a stranger and an enemy?" asked 
the Indian. The Englishman blushed and was silent. 
"But I am only paying a debt," said the Indian; " nine 
months ago I was wounded and weary, and dying of 
thirst; you saw me and gave me drink, which saved my 
life. I prayed to the great spirit, thai I might repay the 
benefit; behold be heard me. 

9. The officer was struck with the noble sentiment of 
the savage, and sighed to think how oflen his countrymeo 
might take lessons from the Indian. As the evening 
drew nigh, they came to a tract of country where the 
woods were thinner ; presently they perceived marks of 
cultivation; at last the eye was struck by a village not 
far distant. " That is an English station," said the Indi- 
an, " there you will find white men and friends. But mj 
»on, when thou art with them, do not forget the Indian, 
nor think ill of his people. Farewell, my son! May the 
great spirit protect thee, and give thee strength among 
thy people." The Englishman pressed the hand of the 
old man, spoke ft parting word, but was too much affected 
to say more. The next moment the Indian was amid .the 
woods, and the officer on his way to join his regiment. 

Holiday Tales. 

questions. 

What happened to the English officer and his p^'ty? What did the 
Engh'sh who were not killed dol Was the officer among the fugitivesi 
Where was be wonndedl After traversing the thickets for a short time what 
was he alarmed to hearl What accident prevented his being immediately 
discovered by theml How long did lie remain in the pit? Aftec leaving the 
pit what attracted his attention'^ Who surrounded the fire, and what were tli^ 
doingl What happened to the office unchanging his positionl What wav 
the consequence of his crying oui t \Vhat did tlie officer dol What preveo" 
ted his being immediately slaini Who was tlie old Indian that interfered? 
What did he do on finding his captive was wounded*? Did the ofiicer travel 
with the Indians the next dayl What occurred in the depth of the night? 
For what reason did the chief hurry away his captive from his tribe*! What 
reason did the Indian assign for doing this act of kindness to the offioa*t 
What do you think of the Indiaol 
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<S(ction 

REBECCA FARTING WITH JACOB. 

1 My youngest born, my pride of heart, thou must, thou 

must away; 
Thy brother's wrathful hand is raised, and here thou 

canst not stay. 
O, I have deeply sinnM for thee! the chastisement be 

mine, 
And I will bear it all, my son! — ^the blessing shall be 

thine. 
What matter though my childless years in grief and pain 

pass on? 
Thou wilt be safe from danger's hour, my own, my dar^ 

ling son! 
And, like the fountain sending forth a sweet and mur« 

muring sound. 
Thy pleasant voice will come to me, from some far dis« 

tant ground. 



2. Go,. bear thy mother's blessing back, to those from 

whom she came; 
My kinsmen's hearts will leap with joy to hea^^ebecca's 

name. mf 

Say to them, Haran's shaded well, and flocksthat near it 

stray, 
Come to me in my midnight dreams as fresh as yesterday. 
Speed on — and when thy nimble feet, have brought thee 

to the place. 
And when thou stand'st, an exiled one, before my broth-> 

er's face. 
Tell him thou bear'st thy mother's soul, and therefore 

wilt not twine 
Around the savage olive-tree a strong &nd noble vine. 
Ask if, of all my kinsman's house, no maiden bright there 

be, 
Of lofty soul, with heart to seek thy father's God with 

thee. 
And, if there be, 0! say to her, * Rebecca left her all; 
The Father of the faithful spake, and she obeyed the call.' 
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S. The angel of the covenant, protect thee, precious 

child! 
Defend thee from the covered snare, direct thee in the 

wild! 
O! I shall weep in darkness oft, to think thy houseless 

head 
Must pillow on the stony ground or seek the foxes' bed. 
But glory, breaking on the gloom, my grief to joy shall 

turn; 
Proud mother of a favor'd race, ah! wherefore shouldst 

thou mourn? 
Go then, fulfil Jehovah's word, the blessing is for thee, 
And joy, and pride, and thankfulness, beloved son ! for me. 

Miss Emilt Taylor. 



Section 

SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF A BRITISH SOLDIER IN A 

CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA. 



1. In the year 1779, when the war with America was 
conducted with great spirit, a division of the British 
army, wAencamped on the banks of a river, and in a 
position ^favored by nature, that it was difficult for any 
military art to surprise it. War in America was rather 
a species of hunting than a regular campaign. '^ If you 
fight with art," said Washington to the soldiers, "you are 
sure to be defeated. — ^Acquire discipline enough for con- 
cert, and the uniformity of combined attack, and your 
country will prove the best engineer." 

2. So true was this maxim of the American General, 
that the British soldiers had to contend with little else. 
The Americans had incorporated the Indians into their 
ranks, and had made them useful in a species of war, to 
which their habits of life had peculiarly fitted them. They 

'sallied out of their impenetrable forests and jungles, and, 
with their arrows and tomahawks committed daily waste 
upon the British army, surprising their sentinels, cutting 
ofiT their stragglers, and even, when the alarm was given, 
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and pursuit commenced, they fled with a swiftness, the 
■peed of cavalry could not overtake^ into rocks and fast- 
nesses, whither it was dangerous to follow them. 

3. In order to limit, as rar as possible, this species of 
war, in which there was so much loss and so little honor, 
it was the custom of every regiment to extend its out- 
posts to a great distance beyond the encampments; to sta- 
tion sentinels some miles in the woods, and keep a con- 
stant guard round the main body. A regiment of foot 
was, at this time, stationed upon the confines of a bound- 
less savannah. Its particular office was to guard every 
avenue of approach tp the main body ; the sentinels, whose 
posts penetrated into the woods, were supplied from the 
ranks, and the service of this regiment was thus more 
hazardous than that of any other. — Its loss was likewise 
great. The sentinels were perpetually surprised upon 
their posts by the Indians; and, what was most astonish- 
ing, they were borne off their stations without communi- 
cating any alarm, or being heard of afterwards. 

4. Not a trace was left of the manner in which they 
had been conveyed away, except that, upon one or two 
occasions, a few drops of blood had appeared upon the 
leaves wliich covered the ground. Many imputed this 
unaccountable disappearance to treachery, and suggested 
as an unanswerable argument, that the men thus surpris- 
ed might at least have fired their muskets, and communi- 
cated the alarm to the contiguous posts. Others, how- 
ever, who could not be brought to consider it as treach- 
ery, were content to receive it as a mystery which time 
would explain. One morning, the sentinels having been 
stationed as usual over night, the guard went at sunrise 
to relieve a post which extended a considerable distance 
into the wood. The sentinel was gone ! The surprise 
was great; but the circumstance had occurred before. 
They left another man and departed, wishing him bt^tter 
luck. — "You need not be afraid," said the man with 
warmth, " I shall not desert." 

5. The relief-company returned to the guard-house. 
The sentinels were replaced every four hours, and at th6 
appointed time, the guard again marched to relieve the 
post. To their inexpressible astonishment, the man was 
gone! they searched round the post^ but no traces could 
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be found of his disappearance. It was necessary that 
the station, from a stronger motive than ever, should not 
remain unoccupied; — they were compelled to leave anoth- 
er man and returned, ruminating upon this strange circum- 
stance to the guard-house. The superstition of the sol- 
diers was awakened, and the terror ran through the regi- 
ment. The colonel being apprised of the occurrence, sig- 
nified his intention to accompany the guard, when they 
relieved the sentinel they had left. At the appointed time, 
they all marched together^ and to their unutterable won- 
der, they found the post vacant, and the man gone!. 

6.* Under these circumstances, the colonel hesitated, 
whether he should again submit the* post to a single sen- 
tinel. The cause of these repeated disappearances of 
men, whose courage and honesty were never suspected, 
must be discovered; and it seemed not likelv that this dis- 
covery could be obtained by persisting in thb v M method. 
Three brave men were now lost to the regiment, and to 
assign the post to a fourth, seemed nothing else but giv- 
ing him up to destruction. The poor fellow, whose turn 
it was, to take the station, though amah in other respects 
of incomparable resolution, trembled from head to foot. 
'^ I must do my duty,'^ said he to the officer, ^' I know 
that; but I should like to lose my life with more credit." 

7. '^ I will leave bo man," said the colonel, ^^ against 
his will." A man immediately stepped from the ranks, 
and desired to take the post. Every mouth commended 
his resolution. ^^ I will not be taken alive," said he, 
^^ and you shall hear of me on the least alarm. At all 
events, I will fire my piece if I hear the least noise. 
If a crow chatters, or a leaf falls, you shall hear my mus- 
ket. You may be alarmed when nothing is the matter; 
but you must take the chance of that as the condition of 
my making the discovery." — The colonel applauded i|is 
courage, and told him he would be right to firo upon 
the least noise which was ambiguous. His comrades 
shook hands with him, and lefl him with a melancholy 
foreboding. The company marched back and waited 
the event in the guard-house with the most anxious curi- 
osity. 

8. An hour had elapsed, and every ear was upon the rack 
for the discharge of the musket, when, upon a sudden, 
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the report was heard. The guard immediately marched, 
accompanied, as before, by the colonel, and some of the 
most experienced officers of the regiment. As they ap- 
proached the post, they saw the man advan<;ing towards 
tbem, dragging another man on the ground by the hair 
of his head. — When they came up to him, it appeared to 
be an Indian whom he had shot. An explanation was 
immediately required. " I told your honor," said the 
man, ^^ I should fire if I heard the least noise. The 
resolution I had taken has saved my life and led to the 
discovery. I had not been long on my post, when I 
heard a rustling at same short distance; J looked and saw 
an American hog, such as are common in the woods, 
crawling along the ground, and seemingly looking for nuts 
under the trees ana amongst the leaves. 

9. '^ As these animals are so very common, I ceased to 
consider it for some minutes; but lieing on the constant 
alarm and expectation of attack, and scarcely knowing 
what was to be considered a rieal cause of apprehension, 
or what was ndt, I kept my eyes vigilantly fixed upon it, 
and marked its progress among the trees. Still there 
was no need to give the alarm, and my thoughts were, 
notwithstanding, directed to danger from another quar- 
ter. It struck me, however, as somewhat singular, to see 
this animal making, by a circuitous passage, for a thick 
coppice immediately behind my post. I therefore kept 
my eye more constantly fixed upon it, and as it was now 
within a few yards of the coppice hesitated whether I 
should not fire. — My comrades, thought I, will laugh at 
me for alarming them by shooting a pig ! I had almost re- 
solved to let it alone, when just as it approached the 
thicket, I thought I observed it give an unusual spring. 

10. '' I no longer hesitated; I took my aim; discharged 
my piece; and the animal was instantly stretched before 
me, with a groan which I conceived to be that of a 
human creature. I went up to it, and judge my astonish- 
ment, when I found I had killed an Indian. He had 
enveloped himself with the skin of one of these wild hogs, 
so artfnlly and completely, his hands and feet were so 
entirely concealed in it, and his gait and appearance 
were so exactly correspondent to that of the animal's^ 
that, imperfectly as they are always seen through the 
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trees and jungles, the disguise could not be penetrated 
at a distance, and scarcely discovered upon the nearest 
inspection. He was armed with a dagger and a toma- 
hawk." Such was the substance of this man's relation. 
The cause oT the disappearance of the other sentineLi 
was now apparent. The Indians, sheltered in this dis- 
guise, secreted themselves in the coppice; watched the 
moment when they could throw it off; burst upon the 
sentinels without previous alarm, and, too quick to give 
them an opportunity to discharge their piece, slew them 
with their tomahawks and bore their bodies away, which 
they concealed among the leaves at some disti^nce. 
Whatever circumstances of wonder may appear in the 
present relation, there are many now alive who can attest 
its authenticity. Cabinet of Curiosities. 

CtUESTIONS. 

What astoniflhiag circamsUnoe attwided the piMtinif of sentinebl To 
what was the constant disaf^xaranoe of the sentinels imjmtsdl — ^After losing 
a number of sentinels, what did the colonel hesitate to dot What did the 
man say, who volunteered to serve as sentinell Dad the colonel approbate 
his resolutioni How loiw after the sentinel was posted, before tbi* alarm 
was giveni What did ttie guard immediatelY dol On approachiiw the 
poet, what did they discoverl What did the object which the sentinel was 
dragging along prove to bel In giviiv an explanation of his proceedings, 
what did the sentinel say he first hearal What did he soppoae the animal 
was which he sawl What did the animal appear to be seekinrafterl Did 
the sentinel pay much attention to it at firstl What was it in Uie movement 
of the animal which struck tl* e sentinel as somewhat singubrl What did 
ha hesitate to do in oonsequeuce of thisi What finally induced him to firsi 
What was the reason why the sentinel could not distinguish an Indian finom a 
nogl With what was tlie Indian armedl 



Jbntton 



ROBERT BRUCE AND THE SPIDER. 

1. Not in prosperity's broad light 

Can reason justly scan 
The sterling worth which, viewed aright. 

Most dignifies the man: 
Favor'd at once by wind and tide^ 
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A skillesi^i pilot well may giyd^ 

The bark in safety on; 
Yet, when his harbor he has gainM, 
He who no conflict hath sustain'd, 

No meed has fairly won. 

2. But in Adversjity's dark hour, 
Of peril and of fear, 

Wljen clouds above the vessel lower, 

With scarce one star to clieer; 
When winds are k>ud and waves tire high, 
And ocean tp a timid eye 

Appears the seaman's grave; 
Amid the conflict, calm, unmoved. 
By truth's unerring test is proved 

The skilful and the brave. 

3. For Scotland's and for Freedom's right 
The Bruce his part had play'd. 

In five successive fields of fight 

B^en conquered and dismay 'd; 
Once more against the English host 
His band he led, and once more lost 

The meed for which he fought; 
And now, from battle faint and worn^ 
The homeless fugitive forlorn 

A hut's lone shelter sought. 

4. And cheerless was that resting plaoe 
For him who claim'd a throne; 

His canopy, devoid of grace. 

The rude rough beams alone; 
The heather couch his only bed, — 
Yet well I know had slumber fled 

From couch of eider-down; 
Through darksome night to dawn of day^ 
Immersed in wakeful thoughts he lay 

Of Scotland and her crown. 

5. The sun rose brightly, and its gleam 
tell on that hapless bed, 

VOL. V. 14 
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And tinged with light each shapeless beam 
Which roofd the lowly shed; 

When, looking up with wistful eye, 

The Bruce beheld a Spider try 
His filmy thread to fling 

From beam to beam of that rude cot; 

And well the insect's toilsome lot 
Taught Scotland's future king. 

6. Six times his gossamery thread 
The wary Spider threw: 

In vain the filmy line was sped; 

For powerless or untrue 
Each aim appear'd and back recoil'd 
The patient insect, six times foil'd, 

And yet unconquer'd still ; 
And soon the Bruce with eager eye, 
Saw him prepare once more to try 

His courage, strength, and skill. 

7. One effort more, its seventh and lait! 
The hero hail'd the sign! 

And on the wish'd for beam hung fast 

The slender, silky line. 
Slight as it was, his spirit caught 
The more than omen, for his thought 

The lesson well could trace. 
Which even " he who runs may read," 
That perseverance gains its meed, 

And patience wins the race. 

8. Is it a tale of mere romance? 
Its moral is the same; 

A light and trivial circumstance ? 

Some thought, it still may claim. 
Art thou a father! teach thy son 
^ Never to deem that all is done, 

While aught remains untried; 
To hope, though every hope seem crost; 
And when his bark is tempest-tost, 

Still calmly to confide. 
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9. Hast thou been long and oflcn fbil'd 
By adverse winds and seas, 

And vainly struggled, vainly toil'd, 

For what some win with ease ? 
Yet bear up heart, and hope and will. 
Nobly resolv'd to struggle still, 

With patience perse Vere; 
Knowing, when darkest seems the night, 
The dawn of morning's glorious light 

Is swiftly drawing near. 

10. Art thou a Christian? shall the frown 
Of fortune cause dismay ? 

The Bruce but won an earthly crown 

Which long hath pass'd away; 
For thee a heavenly crown awaits, 
For thee are ope'd the pearly gates, 

Prepared the deathless palm: — 
But bear in mind, that only those 
Who persevere unto the close, 

Ctin join in Victory's psalm. 

BERNARD BARTON. 
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THE REWARD OF HOSPITALITY. 

1. Dark was the night, and dreadful was the storm, 
when James Corbett was roused from his hammock by 
the cry of " a leak! all hands to the pumps!" Without 
a moment's delay, he hurried on his clothes, and flew to 
the assistance of his ship-mates; but alas! their exertions 
were unavailing. The lightning which glared through 
the profound darkness, only served to discern the rocks 
on which they had already struck; and the terrific thun- 
der which rolled over their heads, added fresh terror to 
the lamentations of those who considered that, in a few 
moments, thciy might be forever swallowed up in the 
bosom of the ocean. 
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2. After laboring at the pumps till his strength was 
completely exhausted, James went upon deck in the hope 
of recoverinff his breath and strength. Here, however, 
he had the misfortune to'behold his beloved father perish 
before his eyes; and, in a few moments, he himself was 
swept into the sea by a tremendous wave, which broke 
over the ship with irresistible violence. Providentially, 
however, the vessel was at a very short distance from the 
coast; and, as the tide was strongly setting in towards 
the shore, our young sailor was thrown upon the beach, 
before he was completely deprived of his senses. 

3. After resting till daybreak, he looked around and 
perceived a church at a short distance. This suggested 
the propriety of his returning thanks to the Almighty, 
for his miraculous preservation; and this duty he perfor- 
med in the best manner he could before he attempted to 
set forward; — and then committing himself to the protec- 
tion of Heaven, he wandered, he knew not whither, hav- 
ing neither a hat upon his head, nor shoes on his feet; 
destitute of a single penny, ai^d dependent upon the 
bounty of strangers for the means of subsistence. 

4. After walking several hours, our young mariner 
arrived at a pleasant spot, between Dover and Sandgate, 
where Ralph Martin was accustomed to keep his father's 
sheep. In this place Ralph had passed the greater part 
of his life, a stranger to the gratifications of luxury, and 
the wants of ambition. He was alike exposed to the 
scorching heats of summer, and the pinching frosts of 
winter, yet, if his sheep were healthy, and his lambkins 
numerous, he was always perfectly contented. He 
thought it no toil to lead them up and down the hills, if 
bj^ the change they obtained better pasture. 

5. The weather on the preceding night having been 
extremely tempestuous, and the coast being spread with 
wrecks, Ralph felt the tear of sympathetic tenderness 
start into his eyes, as he gazed around, when the ship- 
wrecked sailor approached him, and earnestly solicited a 
morsel of bread. — Ralph's scrip was not very well re- 
plenished, but what he had he freely gave, and sincerely 
wished it had been more. The poor boy whom he re- 
lieved, thanked him with unaffected gratitude, and in- 
formed him of the particulars of his shipwreck. His 
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fether, he said, was captain of a vessel which traded 
from one of the Italian cities to London. 

6. They were returning from a piosperous voyage, 
when they were overtaken in the channel by a gale of 
wind. It continued three days, and they were at length 
wrecked on the coast of Kent. He saw his father, in 
endeavoring to catch hold of a rope, miss his aim, and 
fall overboard. He himself was then carried into the sea 
by an overwhelming wave, and only escaped death by 
being thrown upon the beach. — The youth wept as he 
gave this recital; and Ralph, whose kind heart felt for 
every one, wept also. He had two shillings and a few 
half pence in his pocket, and these constituted his only 
possessions: but he gave them willingly to relieve a fel- 
low creature in distress. 

7. As the youth had travelled a long way without 
shoes, he very thankfully accepted Ralph's offer of re- 
maining with him till next day. Accordingly, they con- 
tinued with the sheep till it was time for them to be taken 
home, and then Ralph led his guest to his father's cottage. 
He introduced him to his mother, and she, with great 

food nature, prepared to broil them a slice of bacon. — 
'his was a most delicious treat to the sailor; and Ralph 
who had given away his dinner, thought it more than 
usually good. After supper, they retired to rest; and the 
next morning when Ralph led out his flock, the poor 
traveller, being offered a pair of old shoes, and a hat, 
took his leave with many thanks, and recommenced his 
weary journey. 

8. Several years passed away, and Ralph had almost 
forgotten the circumstance. He had indeed had suffi- 
cient on his mind to make him forget occurrences even 
more important, having for a long time led a life of sor- 
row. His father, who had always been fond of drinking, 
and bad company, had at length indulged himself in 
these propensities till every thing was sacrificed for their 
gratification. It was in vain that Ralph endeavored to 
stem the torrent; in vain he exerted his industry; all was 
of no avail. His father's extravagance knew no bounds, 
whilst any thipg remained which could be sold. 

9. The flock, by degrees, was parted with, then the 
furniture of the little cottage, and at length the cottage 

14* 
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itself. Nor was this all; debts accumulated, which th^e 
was no means of defraying. The man was obliged to 
abscond, and his wife and her son found themselves in 
the midst of a severe winter, without shelter or the means 
of subsistence. Ralph however being well known, and 
generally respected, soon engaged himself as shepherd 
to a neighboring farmer, and hired a small hovel which 
stood at the foot of a hill adjoining the common. Here 
he lived, penuriously indeed, but contentedly; thankful 
that he could procure for his mother even this shed. 

10. The poor woman, smitten by misfortune and borne 
down by advancing years, was incapable of .doing any- 
thing for herself, and Ralph not only had to support but 
to nurse her. He often found this task very difficult; 
but in proportion to his necessities, he increased his ex- 
ertions; and Heaven, which rewards filial piety and in- 
dustry, gave a blessing to all his efforts. He was enabled 
to pay the rent of his cottage, and to discharge some of 
the debts his father had left; which being due to some 
of the poorest of the cottagers, they were ill able to lose. 
For this he was obliged to toil very hard, and almost to 
starve himself; but be cheerfully endured all privations 
whilst he saw his mother surrounded by a few comforts, 
and felt that he was discharging an important duty. 

1 1 . One evening he was sitting reading to his aged 
parent, when he heard the rattling of the wheels of a 
carriage. Such a sound was so unusual in that spot, that, 
after expressing his surprise at it, he arose to see whith- 
er it was going. It stopped at the cottage, and from it 
alighted a man about thirty years of age. Ralph made 
a respectful bow, and asked, ^ho he was pleased to want? 
^^ Yourself," replied the stranger with much affability, 
^' if, as I suppose, you are Ralph Martin." Ralph said 
that he was. ^^ And do you indeed not recollect me?" 
asked the stranger. 

IS. ^' Do you not remember the poor sailor boy whom 
you sheltered and relieved? I am he; and if you will give 
me another night's lodging and a slice of bacon, I will 
stay with you, and give you an account of the circum- 
stances which have wrought such a change in my appear- 
ance." Ralph, who in the change which more than 
fiixteea years had made, no longer recognised his ship^ 
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wrecked acquaintance, was, however, extremely glad to '^ 
Bee him in so much happier circumstances. He assured 
him of a hearty welcome, but added, he had only a mat- 
trass of straw and a blanket to ofier him — ^^ So much the 
better," replied Mr. Oorbett, " it will remind me of for- 
mer times. But now for my history. Give me that box, 
it will make an excellent chair; and we shall be more at 
our ease, sitting. 

13. " When I left you I determined if possible to travel 
to London, and, by the kindness of a wagoner, who seemed 
to feel deeply for my misfortunes, I jarrived there on the 
third day. I found my mother in the greatest possible 
affliction; she had just been informed of the melancholy 
fate of my father, and was almost inconsolable. The sight 
of me however, whom she had also believed dead, in some 
degree revived her spirits. I was happy to find she was 
left in comfortable, though not affluent circumstances; 
and as there was a small provision for each of the cbil- 
dren, I took my share, and embarked with it for the East 
Indies, where I had a cousin, who had long wished me to 
assist him in his business. 

14. ^' I was received by him with the utmost kindness; 
and my little property turned to the best account. Twelve 
years of successful industry made me a rich man; and as 
soon as I could settle my affairs, I returned to England. 
I found my mother married, and my brothers and sisters 
fixed in different situations. I have paid every debt I 
might have contracted with them, and my only account 
which remains unbalanced is that I have to settle with 
you." " With me, sir?" said Ralph; " you have nothing 
to settle with me! The trifling assistance you received 
from me was not worth remembering; it was only what I 
should gladly have given to any one in your circumstan- 
ces. Times have altered a good deal since, and I often 
feel the greatest grief in witnessing distress which I have 
not the power to relieve." 

15. " But you shall have the power," answered the 
gentleman; ^' independence could never be better placed 
than in your hands. But we will talk of these things to- 
morrow. Now give me my supper, as you promised, for » * 
I have travelled a good way to day, and am rather tired." 
Ralph prepared his simple fare, and then showed his guest 
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to hiB humble bed. Next morning, the little story of the 
misfortunes with which Ralph had had to struggle was 
recounted. 

16. The stranger, eager to place him in a happier lot, 
purchased a neat cottage; and having stocked it with 
every necessary, and added fifty sheep, the happy Ralph 
was made owner of it, and lived many years in that pros- 
perity which usually follows industry and integrity. His 
benefactor generally called once or twice in a year to see 
him; and the peasantry for miles around often amused 
their children with repeating the good fortune which pro- 
ved the reward of hospitality. Idle Hours. 

QUESTIONS. 

By what was Jameit Corbett awaked from Bleep*! After going on deck 
what had he the misfortune to behold T What happened to himself! In 
what fitate was he thrown uixin the beach? What did tiie discovery of a 
church near by, suggest to his raindl After walking several hours, whom 
did he fall in withi What was Ralph's occupation! What was his conduct 
towards the young sailorl Before the sailor set out on his travels the 
next day, what did he receive from R:ilphl What caused Ralph to lead a 
life of sorrow for several years after this eventl What was his conduct 
towards his motherl What attracted his attention one evening as he was 
reading? Who aliffhted from the carriage? What nas the name of the 
eailorl Where had he been since his shipwreck? Had he become rich? 
What did he do for Ralph? 
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1. I once knew a ploughman, Boh Fletcher his name, 
Who was old, and decrepit, and so was his dame; 
Yet they lived quite contented, and free from all strife. 
Bob Fletcher the ploughman, and Juda his wife. 
As the morn streaked the east, and the night fted away. 
They would rise up for labor, refreshed for the day; 
The song of the lark as it rose on the gale, 
Found Bob at the plough, and his wife at the pail. 
A neat little cottage in front of a grove, 
Where in youth they first gave their young hearts up to 
love, 
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Was the solace of age, and to them douhly dear. 
As it called up the past with a smile or a tear. 
Each tree had its thought, and the vow could impart. 
That mingled in youth the warm wish of the heart; 
The thorn was still there, and the blossoms it bore, 
And the song from its top seemed the same as before. 

2. When the curtain of night over nature was spread, 
And Bob bad returned from his plough to his shed, 
Like the dove on her nest, he reposed from all care, 
If his wife and his youngsters contented were there. 
I have passed by his door when the evening was gray, 
And the hill and the landscape were fading away, 
And have heard from the cottage, with grateful surprise, 
The voice of thanksgiving, like incense, arise. 
And I thought on the proud, who would look down with 

scorn 
On the neat little cottage, the grove and the thorn, 
And felt that the riches and follies of life 
Were dross, to contentment like Bob and his wife. 

Village Record. 
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THE VERMONT WOLF. 

1. About thirteen or fourteen years ago, a wolf cross- 
ed lake Champlain and killed a number of sheep in some 
of the lake towns. He walP pursued and driven upon 
the Green mountains eastward of Middlebury, when his 
pursuers gave up the chase. Soon afterwards the farm- 
ers on the mountain had their sheep killed by a wolf. 
One day he would commit depredations on the west, and 
the next on the east side of the mountain, at places dis- 
tant perhaps twenty miles from each other. This, at 
first, led people to suppose that there were a number of 
these animals prowling about the mountain; — ^till finally, 
by pursuing his track, it was found to be one and the 
sane wolf. 

2. Every exertion was then made to kill him, and for 
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this purpose, hundreds of traps were set year afler year, 
but he had sufficient sagacity to evade them all. Mul- 
titudes of persons had, for the twelve years pa^t, spent 
days and nights in pursuing him, and he, all the while, 
had been continually making ravages among the sheep. 
About two years ago he was wounded in the right hind 
leg, and the outer cord abote the gambrel joint had been 
broken. Since that time he had t>een easily identified by 
his track. He had been so bold for the two or three last 
years that he had approached within a few paces of dwell- 
ing houses, and Ifed been in the constant habit of sport- 
ing with the dogs belonging to some of the farmers. 

3. His depredations were not limited to sheep, but he 
destroyed a great number of calves and some colts. The 
damage sustained by farmers in one county alone, by 
the destruction of sheep and other young stock by this 
wolf, is 'said to have amounted to not less than two thou- 
sand dollars. — Indeed he had become such a terror that 
farmers who lived within his range had wholly abandon- 
ed the idea of keeping sheep, and Others were under the 
necessity of yarding their flocks every night neaf their 
dwellings. The inhabitants of different neighborhoods 
entered into an alliance to take their respective turns in 
watching for him. 

4. At length two 3^ung mea, who were neighbors, came 
to the praiseworthy determination to support the Jhiurican 
syaienty against this old enemy of wool and wool-grow- 
ers. — They built a scaffold in the tops of some trees, 
^out fourteen feet from the ground, near the turnpike 
road, a little distance from their houses. Over this scaffold 
they made a covering of branches of trees and under- 
brush, leaving an opening on thei road-side, through which 
they might put their guns and look out for their prey. 
Here they watched the principal part of two nights in 
succession, but the wolf did not make his appearance. 

5. On the succeeding day, however, they found that 
he had passed directly under their cabin. On the third 
night they again took their station in their aerial guard- 
house, and a little afler dark heard the wolf howl at a 
considerable distance. They soon discovered that he 
was approaching them. They had placed a large hoynd 
underneath them, which, as the wolf approached, ran off 
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in quest of him. They soon met and had a furious bat- 
tle, but the hound dtaengaged himself and ran back to- 
wards his master; the wolf pursued htm and passed 
directly by the scaffold, but with such velocity that the 
men had no chance to make anything like a sure tire. 

6. The houad passed on, but was soon overtaken, and 
they had another furious engagement. The hound again 
escaped and made directly towards the scaffcj(di pursued 
by the wolf. When he came within about four rods of 
the watchmen, it being a. bright moonlight n^lit, they 
both discharged their pieces at the same time, «nd the 
coatents of both musk«ts entered the back of the wolf, 
just behind his shoul^rs. He ran tbout eight rods, 
passing directly under the scaffold, and fell dead. — He 
was carried to Middlebury next day, for the purpose of 
securing the twenty dollars bounty which the slate pays 
for the destruction of every wolf. This was the largest 
animal of the kind ever seen in this country. He meas- 
ured about six feet in length, an'd was about three [ect 
high when standing, In many instances he exhibited 
great sagacity, hut he prabably never imagined himself 
in danger from an enemy above the eartfi. 

MiDDLEBURT Stand ARD, 

dUESTIONS. 
Where did lbs wolf come Iraiii thai did » mneli misciilen To wlml 

mountBina') Wb;c(Hild bdI the poople catcb him in tbeir trspel Whul 
■mount ofdaninge wa* luaiained by Uie faimere in oiKcountT uanet Did 
he kill an; other Bnimab but aheepl Tell how be wna finB% killed. 
Where wu he carried t What fori How large waa the waif ^ 
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THE SOLDIER'S V 



I. Some years since, the first 

regiment of foot, under orders to 

. that far distant land, where so i 

have fallen victims to the climat 
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the barrack-yard of Chatham, to be inspected, previous- 
Ij to their passing on board »the transports, which la^ 
moored in the Downs. — It was scarcely daybreak, when 
the merry drum and fife, were heard in all parts of the 
town, and the soldiers were seen sallying forth from 
their quarters, to join the ranks; with their bright fire- 
locks on their shoulders, and the knapsacks and canteens 
fastened to their backs by belts as white as snow. 

2. Each soldier was accompanied by some friend or 
acquaintance, or by some individual, with a dearer title 
to his regard than either — and* there was a strange and 
sometimes a whimsical mingling of weeping and laugh- 
ter among the assembled groups.-i*-The second battalion 
was to remain in England, and the greater portion of the 
division were present to bid farewell to their old com- 
panions in arms. But among the husbands and wives, 
uncertainty as to their destiny prevailed; for the lots 
were yet to be drawn — the^ lots which were to decide 
which of the women should accompany the regiment, 
and which should remain behind. 

3. Ten of each company were to be taken, and chance 
was to be the only arbiter. Without noticing what 
passed elsewhere, I confined my attention to that com- 
pany which was commanded by dfy friend, captain Lo- 
don, a brave and excellent officer. The women had 
gathered, round the flag-sergeant, who held the lots in 
his cap— ten of them marked *• to go,^^ and all the others 
containing the fatal words "fo remain.^^ It was a mo- 
ment of dreadful suspense; and never have I seen the 
extreme of anxiety so powerfully depicted in the coun- 
tenances of human beings; as in the features of eacjjj^ of 
the sdHdiers' wives who composed the group. — One ad- 
vanced and drew her ticket; it was against her, and she 
retrealed sobbing. — 

.4. Another; she succeeded; and giving a loud huzza, 
ran off to ihfi jdistant ranks to embrace her husband. A 
third came forward with hesitating step; tears were al- 
ready ehasing eadi other down her cheeks, and there wa.. 
an unnatural paleness on her interesting and youthful 
^untenance. She put her small hand into the sergeant's 
cap, and I saw by the rise and fall of her bosom, even 
more than her looks revealed. She unrolled the paper, 
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k)qke€l upon it, and with a deep groan, fell back, and faint*^ 
ed. So intense was the anxiety of %very person present, 
that she remained unnoticed, until all the tickets had 
been drawn, and the greater number of the women had 
left the spot. 

5. I then looked round, and beheld her supported by 
her husband, who was kneeling upon the ground, gazing 
upon h^r face, and drying her fast falling tears with his 
coarse handkerchief, and now and then pressing it to his 
own manly cheek. — Captain Lodon advAnced towards 
them, — " t am sorry, Henry Jenkins," said he, " that 
fate has been against you; but bear up, and be stout 
hearted." — " I am so, Captain," said the soldier, as he 
looked up and passed his rough hand across his face; 
" but 'tis a hard thing to part." 

6. ^' Oh captain!" sobbed the young woman, " as you 
are both a husband .and a father, do not take him from 
me: I have no friend in the wide world but one, and you 
will let him bide with me! Ob take me with him! for 
humanity's sake, take me with him, captain!" These 
solicitations were repeated in such heart-rending accents, 
that the gallant captain could not refrain from tears; and 
knowing that it was impossible to grant her request, with- 
out creating)^ my ch 'discontent in his own company, he 
gazed upon them with that feeling with which a good man 
ever regards the sufferings he cannot alleviate. 

7. At this moment, a smart young soldier stepped for- 
ward, and stood before the captain, with his hand to his 
cap — "And what do you want, my good fellow?" said 
the officer — " My name is John Carty, please your 
honor ; and I belong to the second battalion. " — " And what 
do you want here?" " Only, your honor," said Carty, 
scratching his head, " that poor man and his wife there, 
are sorrow-hearted at parting, I'm thinking." " Well, 
and what then? " — " Why, your honor, they say I'm a 
likely lad, and I know I am fit for service; and if your 
honor would only let that poor fellow take my plajce in 
i it. Bond's company, and let me take his place in 
2 urs, why, your honor would make two poor things hap- 
{ , and save the life of one of them, I'm thinking." 

8. Captain Lodon considered for a few moments, and 
< ecting the^ young Irishman to remain where he was, 
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proceeded to his brother officer's quarters. He soon 
made arrangements f«r the exchange of the soldiers, and 
returned to the place where he had left them. ^^ Well, 
John Carty," said he, ^' you go to Bengal with me; and 
you, Henry Jenkins, remain at home with your wife." 
^' Thank your honor," said John Carty, touching his cap 
as he walked off. Henry Jenkins and his wife were both 
too mubh affected' with this favorable turn of affairs, to 
say more than, '' God bless you dear sir, for your kind 
acceptance of his offer; but never can we repay the 
gratitude we owe to that generous young man." With 
these words they went in search of John Carty. 

9. About twelve months since, as two boys were watch- 
ing the sheep confided to their charge upon a wide heath 
in the county of Somerset, their attehtion was attracted 
by a soldier, who walked along apparently with much 
fatigue, and at length stopped to re^t his weary limbs 
beside the old finger-post, which at one time pointed out 
the way to the neighboring villages; but which now afford- 
ed no information tc the traveller; for age had rendered 
it useless. The boys were gazing upon him with much 
curiosity, when he beckoned them towards him, and in- 
quired the way to the village of £ldenby. The eldest, 
a lad about twelve years of age, pointed to t^e path, and 
asked, if he were going to any particular house in the 
village. 

10. '< No, my little lad," said the soldier, << but it is 
on the high road to Frome, where I have friends; but in 
truth I am very weary, and perhaps may find in yoar vil- 
lage some person who may befriend a poor fellow, and 
look to God for reward." " Sir," said the boy, " my 
ftther was a soldier many years ago, and he dearly love» 
to look upon a red coat; if you will come with me, yoit 
may be sure of a welcome." The boys, leaving their 
flock in charge of their faithful dog, proceeded forward 
with the soldier towards their home; and in a few minutes 
reached the gate of a flourishing farm-house, which had 
all the external tokens of prosperity and happiness. 

11. The younger boy runmng before, gave his par- 
ents notice, that they had invited a stranger to rest be- 
neath their hospitable roof; and the soldier had just 
crossed the threshold of the door^ whea he was received 
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by a joyful cry of recognition from his old friends, Hen- 
ry Jenkins and his wife; and he was welcomed as a 
brother to the dwelling of those, who, in all human 
probability, were indebted to him tor their present envi- 
able station. It is only necessary to add further, that 
John Carty spent his furlough at Eldenby-farm; — and 
that at the expiration of it, his discharge was purchased 
by his grateful friends. He is now living in their hap- 
py dwelling; and his care and exertions have contribut- 
ed greatly to increase their prosperity. 

S. C/. XlALL. 



QUESTIONS. 

For what place did the 17th Raiment of Foot receive orderi to embark 1 
For what object were lots drawn f How many were taken from each com- 
mny ? What eflect did disappointment have on the third woman that drew t 
Whose wife was she 1 How was the captain affected at lier lolicitatioa to 
be taken with the regiment'! What was Uie name of the yomig soldier, who 
▼•lonteered to go in the room of Jenkins 1 Did the captain agree to hit 
proposal 1 I>ia Jenkins and his wife express their gratitude on this favor- 
able turn of afiairs 1 Did John Carty ever return from India 1 In what 
manner did he find where Jenkins lived 1 What did Jenkins do to compen- 
sate Carty (or his great generosity 1 Did Carty continue to live with Jen- 
Iciosl 



SbttUon 

DEPARTURE OF AN EXILED FAMILY FROM ITALY. 

1. 'Twas there the proudly gallant ship, her snowy sails 

unfurled, 
And o'er the bright and sparkling wave, its glassy bo- 

** som curled; 
Mlimr a lovely brow was seen, in sadden'd beauty there, 
£yeFof light that soflly glanc'd beneath the clustering 

hair. 
I d's tottVing step was seen, with many a silver head. 
A d sweet thro' lisping infancy, by stately mothers led^ 

V lile from the turf-clad shore was heard, a sad and 

plaintive lay, 

V ich floated on the balipy air, then gently died away. 
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A busy hum of voices, and the sailor's cheerful note. 
Told that soon upon the shining wave, the gallant ship 
•would float. 

3. Then beauty's tears like rain-drops fell, and man's 

proud brow was bent, 
And with the matron's bitter sighs the infant's wails were 

blent. 
For they left Italia's verdant shore, her bright and flow'ry 

glades. 
Her fertile meadows, silv'ry lakes, and peaceful olive 

shades. 
O! land of song, and minstrelsy, and Poet's melting lay, 
We love each green and shady spot, but still we must 

away. 
No more we'll tend the bending vine, its curling tendrils 

bind. 
When round the blooming citron bough, its graceful 

branches twin'd; 
Mo more we'll press the purple grape, nor cut the gold- 
en corn. 
Nor sit beneath the jes'mine bower, in soft and breezy 

morn. 
We will not raise the anthem sweet, in holy vesper time. 
Nor shall we hear thy sabbath-bell in deep and swelling 

chime. ;. 

« 

3. Our fathers too are slumbering, beneath the flow'ry 

sod; 
Oh ! may their gentle spirits dwell forever with their Grod. 
And graceful forms lie still boneath thy marble sculp- 

tur'd tomb, 
But on their turf are daises wild, and roses rich in 

bloom. 
No more we see the gondolier, upon the moon-lit lakes, 
Where silently the. pliant oar the shining water breaks. 
Alas ! that we should leave our friends in this sweet land 

to die; 
And must we never live again beneath thy bright blue sky? 
A long farewell to Italy, the spot where first we breath'd, 
Oh! may the olive-branch of peace^ around thy land l>e 

wreath'd. la. s.^ c. 
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THE BLACK LINN. 

1. It was a Sabbath afternoon early in the year, and a 
crowded congregation were seen leaving a small kirk in 
the mountains of Perthshire. The annual celebration of 
the sacrament had taken place there that day, which had 
attracted, as is usual in Scotland, great numbers of per- 
sons even from parishes at many miles distance. The 
services of the day were now over, and the people sep- 
arated into different groups as they took their respective 
roads homewards; ail, even the youngest and most 
thoughtless, walking on with a quietness and seriousness 
of deportment befitting the holy day, and the. solemnity 
of the occasion which had called them together. 

2. A numerous party set out together to the eastward, 
conversing as they walked along, some on the more 
worldly topics of country discourse, the state of the 
weather, the crops, and the markets; others, on the vari- 
ous services they had that day heard, and the gifls and 
graces of their respective ministers. Their numbers 
gradually diminished as one party afler another branched 
off up the glens, or over the hill-paths leading to their 
distant farms and cottages, until at last only four persons 
remained.' These were Donald Mac Alpine and his 
wife, who lived at Burnieside, to which place they were 
now fast approaching; and his brother Angus, who, with 
his son Kenneth, a boy of fifteen, had come that morn- 
ing from Linn-head, ab<^t five miles further. 

3. A February evening was closing in, dark and cold, 
with every appearance of a stormy, wet night, when the 
lights in the casements of the farm at Burnieside appear- 
ed flickering in the distance, cheering the hearts of Do- 
nald and his wife with thoughts of the comfort of their 
own warm hearth, and their children's hearty welcome, 
after the fatigue and weariness of their day's journey. 
Angus and Kenneth entered with them to rest and rex 
fresh themselves before they proceeded onwards; and, as' 
they were much beloved by their young relatives, they 
met a welcome, only second in cordiality and delight to 

15* 
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that given to the parents. The large and happj party 
were soon seated comfortably round a glowing peat fire; 
and cheerfully partaking, after thanks had reverently 
been paid to the Giver of all good, of an excellent and 
. substantial supper. 

4. When it was over, Angus summoned his son to de- 
part. '' Come, Kenneth, my boy, it is getting late, and 
we have five long miles to go yet." Donald, who had 
risen to look out into the night, now endeavored to per- 
suade his brother and his nephew to remain where they 
were till morning. — " The wind is rising, and driving the 
hail and rain before it, and it is pitch-dark. I cannot let 
you leave this warm hearth on such a night." — ^** Nay, 
Donald, we must go indeed. What would Marion and 
poor little Lily say if we did not come home ? We know 
our -road well, so we need not be afraid of the darkness; 
and as to the wind and rain, we are used to tuat, and the 
warm fireside at Linn-head, and a good bed, will be all 
the more welcome after it. So, good night, Donald; 
good night, Janet; good night, children." 

5. " Well," replied Donald, " a wilful man must have 
his way;, but mind when you come by the Black Linn. 
It is a very fearful path along there on a dark night." — 
'^ As to that, Donald, I do not think either Kenneth or I 
would fear to pass the Linn on the darkest night in the 
year; we know every rock and stone so well. We are 
almost at home when we get there." Angus then taking 
up his thick walking staff, and Kenneth slinging over hi^ 
shoulder the little wallet in which he had carried their 
simple dinner, they ventured out into the storm, and the 
hospitable door of Burnieside wfts reluctantly closed be- 
hind them. 

6. For some time they trudged on without much difii^ 
culty, though the wind and rain beat directly in their 
faces, and were gradually becoming more violent. In 
the intervals between the gusts, the father and £on con- 
versed together, and Kenneth was pouring forth some of 
the feelings which the day's services had excited in his 
pious and serious young heart. In these sweet commun-. 
ings, they beguiled the weary way. 

7. They had proceeded more than three miles of the 
way, and had entered a deep defile in the mountains, at 
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the bottom of which ran a rapid stream. This river, at 
all times considerable, now swollen by the melting of the 
snows, roared along its rocky channel. It entered the 
defile about a mile and half higher up over a tremendous 
precipice, forming one of the wildest and most terrific 
cataracts in the Highlands, which was known in the coun- 
try by the name of the Black Linn. The water was 
precipitated into a deep, dark chasm, where it boiled and 
wheeled with terrifying impetuosity, and then broke away 
with fury through rents and channels in the rocks, which 
the force of the stream had, in the lapse of ages worn. 

8. This scene of awful sublimity was surrounded by 
abrupt walls of rock two hundred feet in height, gray and 
bare, and overshadowing the depths below, so that the 
rays of the bright sun could never penetrate further than 
to paint a rainbow on the spray of the fall about midway 
of its descent. A narrow and unprotected mountain road 
led up the defile, past the cataract, to the village of Linn- 
head, which on such a night, would have been far from 
safe to less experienced travellers than those who were 
now toiling along it. They were wet, cold, and weary; 
and the force of the wind pouring down the glen, the cold 
and sharp rain beating in their faces, and the pitchy 
darkness of the night, began almost to bewilder them. 
They ceased to speak", but struggled on in silence. 

9. At length, by the increased roar of waters, they 
perceived that they were approaching the Linn. " Cour- 
age ! my boy, we shall soon reach home now," said Angus. 
A fresh and more violent gust of wind, bringing a heavy 
hail shower, obliged them to turn from its fury. Again 
they groped their way forwards. " Father," said Ken- 
neth, in a voice whose tremulous tones were almost 
drowned by the fury of the elements, '* we have missed 
the path — we are on the wrong side of the oak tree — we 
are on the top of the crag over the Black Boiler, I am 

sure — take care of yourself — I am trying to find " A 

piercing cry of agony, heard above the rushing of the 
winds and waters, froze the father's heart within him. 
" Kenneth!" he cried, in a voice of horror, " my child, 
my child! where are you?" There was no answer. 

10. The unhappy father called again and again. The 
torrent rushed on in its resistless might, and the wind 
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howled past him, till his brain was almost maddened by 
the roar, and the solid rock beneath him seemed to 
tremble, as if an earthquake were shaking the globe to 
its foundations. He flung himself on the ground, and 
dragging himself along, felt, with outstretched arms, for 
the edge of the precipice. His hand at length reached 
it, where the broken earth, and some tuils of grass 
hanging by their slight fibrous roots, showed the verj 
spot where it had yielded under Kenneth's tread. He 
looked over, and strained his eyes in the vain endeayor 
to pierce the thick darkness beneath. All was hid in 
deep gloom, except where a gleam of pale light marked 
the broken, foamy edges of the falling waters far^ far 
below. 

1 1 . A sickness, like death, fell upon the heart of poor 
Angus, as the conviction forced itself on him, that his 
child was indeed gone — lost to him for ever. He tried 
again to call, but his voice refused to give utterance to 
a sound, and having groped his way back to the oak tree, 
the land-mark already mentioned, he leaned against it 
for some moments as if to collect strength, and then, 
making a desperate effort to move forward, he reached 
the village. All the lights in the cottages were by this 
time extinguished for the night, except those which gleam- 
ed from his own windows, whose brightness showed that 
those within were still waking and watching for the re- 
turn of their absent ones. 

12. Marion and Lily had just heaped the fire with 
fresh wood and peat, which thtew a bright cheerful light 
all round the cottage. The kettle, hanging on the hook 
over the fire, sent its light clouds of curling vapor up the 
wide chimney. — Before the fire was a small table, with 
the great family Bible lying on it, in which Lilias had 
been reading to her mother, till the increasing storm, and 
the growing lateness of the hour, began to awaken their 
anxiety for Angus and Kenneth's return, and prevented 
their giving to the word of God that undivided attention, 
without which they thought it but a mockery to read. 

13. They sat listening to the wind and rain beating 
against the cottage, sometimes expressing their anxieties 
to each other, then striving to forget for a time the sense 
of them, by busying themselves in all the little arrange- 
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ments they could devise, for the comfort of the wet and 
weary wanderers. At length a hand touched the outer 
latch. " Here they are!" they exclaimed. But almost a 
minute elapsed heu)re that hand found courage again to 
try and open the door. When it did open, and the pale 
and horror-struck figure of Angus entered, a sense of 
awful calamity in an instant struck hoth Marion and 
Lilias. He closed the door, and leaned against it, as if 
he could neither speak nor move. ^ 

14. "Kenneth!" they both exclaimed. "The Linn 
— -the Linn — ^lost!" — was all that the unhappy father 
could utter. Then, staggering to his chair, he burst in- 
to a passionate flood of grief, so unlike anything his wife 
and daughter had before witnessed in his steady, com- 
posed character, that, for the moment, they lost all thought 
of everything else in the endeavor to soothe him. But 
the relief of tears seemed to take the heavj load off his 
heart, and before lon^ he could with greater calmness 
tell of the awful bereavement they had sustained, and en- 
deavor, in his turn, to comfort the stricken hearts of his 
wife and daughter. A family of sorrow, they sat by the 
dying embers of their hearth that long and bitter night; 
but an unskilled pen may not dare to describe their feel- 
ings, nor the power of the consolations from on high^ 
which visited them in their affliction. 

15. Towards morning poor Lilias, exhausted by sor- 
row, had sunk into a deep sleep, with her head resting on 
her mother's shoulder. Angus kept walkiitg continually 
to the little window, to watch for the first streaks of light 
in the east, intending, as soon as the day dawned, to take 
some of his neighbors with him, to assist in finding all 
that was left to him of his beloved child. At length the 
gray of morning broke over the hills — he took his hat 
and went out, leaving Marion supporting her daughter's 
head — her lips moved in inward prayer as he left the 
house. The melancholy news soon spread through the 
village ; for Kenneth was as much loved by all who knew 
him as his father was respected, and all the neighbors 
and friends were soon collected to go with Angus to find 
the body ; while some of the women went in to Marion to 
console and support her durincr this trying time. 
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QUESTIONS. 

What is a church or meeting house called in Scotland? What had btxnight 
a great number of people together at one of these kirks on a certain Sab- 
trnthl Do you recollect the names of four of these people who were travel- 
ling home togetlierl Where did they livel Wliy djd Donald urge hia 
brother to tarry with him through the night? At what season of tlie year 
was this? Of what did Donald caution his brother and nephewl Were 
Chey afraid? Did tliey get home safe? What happened to them? After 
Kenneth had fallen down the precipice, what did his fiither do? Could ther 
find him that night? 



Jbfction 

THE BLACK LINN.— OofU^miMi 

1. In the meantime, he for whose loss all were thus 
sorrowing, was yet living. He fcad been saved from 
destruction by the stems of three or four saplings of 
mountain ash and weeping-birch, which had taken root 
in a fissure of the almost perpendicular crag, and hung 
their light elegant foliage, nearly horizontally, over the 
black whirlpool below. — The slight stems had bowed fear- 
fully under the pressure of Kenneth's falling weight, but 
springing up again by their elasticity, they now held him 
suspended, and rocking with every blast, over the yawning 
chasm. He iay unconscious for a long time, from the 
stunning effects of the fall, and of a severe blow which his 
head had received against the rock; but his senses gradu- 
ally returned, and he awoke to an acute sense of pain, 
both bodily and mental. 

2. When he understood his awful and precarious situ- 
ation, an overpowering terror came ^over his mind, and 
he wreatl^ed .his arms round the branches of the trees, 
with the convulsive instinct of self-preservation. His 
calls for help were piercing and continual; but they 
reached no human ear. At this trying moment, the words 
which he had been dwelling on all the day, " the Lord is 
a very present help in trouble," recurred to his thoughts 
like oil upon the stormy waves, calming them into peace- 
ful tranquillity. " Yea," he mentally exclaimed, "even 
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in the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 
for Thou art with me." 

^ 3. His mind then rapidly glanced at all the circum- 
stances of his situation. He was instantly aware that 
he could neither make any exertions to release himself, 
nor hope for any assistance till the morning dawned; and 
that nothing remained for him hut to rest where he was 
in quietness, and reliance upon his Almighty Father, till 
day^light. Though the violence of the storm gradually 
abated, his sufferings from wet and cold, were extreme 
during that apparently endless night. He endeavored 
to beguile tjhe time by repeatinfg passages of Scripture, 
with which* his memory was^ampIy stored; and when 
these failed to divert his mind from the oppressive weight 
of pain and dread; or when thoughts of his dea^ home, 
and all whom he loved thefe, would force themselves 
upon his recollection, he poured out his soul at the throne 
of mercy, and was strengthened. 

4. But the vigor of his mind began gradually to yield 
to the anguish of his frame; and before morning, the 
powers of life seemed to be ebbing fast away, leaving 
him in a state of almost insensibility. He closed his 
eyes, and consciousness grew fainter and fainter. When 
he again languidly raised their lids, they rested, as he 
lay with his face upturned towards heaven, on lightly- 
tinged rose-colored clouds, the forerunners of the rising 
sun, sailing slowly and peacefully over the abyss. The 
sight seemed to revive the dying spark within, and sent 
a thrill of hope and joy through his^tiffening limbs. But 
as the increasing light showed the height, and the inac- 
cessible steepness of the precipice above him, and he 
felt his own incapacity to move, his heart again sunk 
within him. " Yet, surely," thought he, ** they will 
come to seek me;" ctnd, for the first time, a movement 
of restless impatience began to agitate him. 

5. By this time the villagers, being collected together, 
were proceeding to the fall. Angus in vain endeavored 
to maintain-bis wonted steadiness of demeanor. At one 
time he hurried on, as if impelled forwards by an irre- 
sistible power; and then, as if nature recoiled with dread 
from the sight of his beautiful child changed to a pale 
and disfigured corpse, he lingered in the rear. When 
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they reached the oak tree before mentioned, he remained 
motionless, while the rest advanced on to the crag, more 
from the desire to see the very spot of Kenneth's faU, 
than from an expectation of finding his remains, whicn 
they doubted not the stream had, by that time, carried 
farther down the country. 

6. Malcolm, a young black smith of the village, of re- 
markably active and enterprising character, was first. 
He advanced close to the edge of the clifi*, which his 
steady head enabled him to look over without fear. The 
others remonstrated with him on his rashness, but Mal- 
colm had caught a glimpse of something which made him 
thoughtless of himself; and in order to be certain that it 
was what his hope's sugg^ted, before he mentioned them 
to any one, he lay down on the ground, and stretched his 
b.ody half over the brink to gain a distinct view. ^* It 
is — it is," he exclaimed. — " What?" cried many voices* 
-^"Himself," cried Malcolm, springing up; — "fetch 
ropes;" and he ran off instantly to the village to execute 
his own orders, followed by several of the boys and 
younger men. 

7. Angus gazed at this sudden moirement with a 
bewildered eye, till some of the others, who had also 
looked down, came to tell him that his son was indeed 
there, and, they hoped, alive, though they could hardly 
distinguish whether the slight trembling of the tree were 
caused by the breeze, or by an endeavor to make a signal. 
The father^s eyes were again blessed by the sight of his 
child; but the agony and suspense of hope tried him, if 
possible, more severely than the certainty of calamity. 
He kneeled down, covering his face with his hands, 
during the minutes, which to him seemed hours, that 
elapsed before the* return of Malcolm and the ropes. 

8. It was some little time after they were got back, 
before they had lashed together strong cords sufficient 
to reach Kenneth's resting place; but, at length, having 
secured one end of them strongly round the oak tree, 
they gradually lowered the other over the face of the 
crag. Kenneth saw it descending, like the angel of his 
rescue, and watched its gradual progress, till it reached 
the level at which he lay; — and after swinging to and fro, 
finally rested upon his body. But when he tried to un- 
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twine his benumbed arms from the branches round which 
they had so long been clinging, he felt, almost with 
despair, that he could not stir. 

9. Those above, tried with shouts to encourage him, 
and to persuade him to tie the rope round his waist. He 
<^uld not. Neither could he raise his hoarse and feeble 
voice to make them hear. They began to be quite at a 
loss what to do, and almost to doubt whether life had not 
fled. In this emergency, Mr. Cameron, the minister of 
Linn-head, was seen coming up the road mounted on his 
rough little Shetland pony. He had been assisting in 
the celebration of the sacrament the preceding day, and 
having remained to spend the evening with his fellow min- 
isters, whom that occasion had collected together, was 
returning, at this early hour, to his home and his duties, 
principally to be in readiness for his beloved and favorite 
pupil Kenneth. 

10. He wondered to see so many of his parishioners 
assembled, buf a few words explained the whole; and, sur- 
prised and agitated as he was by the suddenness of the 
shock, he retained presence of mind sufficient to direct 
what was best to be done. ^^ Some one must be lowered 
to his assistance," said he. Malcolm immediately volun- 
teered himself; and while the active young Highlander 
drew up the rope, and fastened it round his own waist, 
Mr. Cameron went to support Angus. 

11. All the strength present assisted in lowering Mal- 
colm, who guided himself by a long stick, which he held 
in his hand, and by which he kept himself from striking 
against the rock. Having reached the proper station, he 
planted one foot firmly on a slight projection, and, steady- 
ing himself with his stick, this active and powerful young 
man stooped down, loosened Kenneth's hands, and grasp- 
ing the poor exhausted boy with his strong muscular 
arm, gave the signal to be drawn up. As they slowly 
ascended, he held his drooping charge firmly, yet tender- 
ly, and, with surprising skill and dexterity, guided their 
course, till, with great exertion, and some little difficulty, 
they safely ^ached the top. 

12. Mr. Cameron no sooner saw Kenneth safely laid in 
his father's arms, and had ascertained that, though faint- 
ing, life was not extinct, than, leaving all the rest to follow 

VOL. V. 16 
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■lowlj, he mounted his ponej, and rode hriskly forward 
to hreak the joyful tidings to poor Marion. When he 
entered the cottage, which the care of her kind neighbors 
had restored to its wonted look of comfort, she rose to 
meet him with calmness and composure, but with a face 
on which one night seemed to have done the work ci 
years. 

13. " Oh! Mr. Cameron, you are come, indeed, to the 
house of mourning; have you heard all?" — "Yes, my 
good Marion, I have seen Angus." — "And have they 

found " She could say no more; her tears choked 

her. " Yes, they have, Marion," said the good pastor, 
hardly knowing how to break it to her; "your son shall 
live again." — "I know," replied the deyout Christian 
mother, " I know that he shall rise again in the resurrec- 
tion at the last day. Oh ! Mr. Cameron, our hearts' desire 
for him was, that he should serve the Lord in his courts 
here below, and if he calls him so soon to stand in the 
holy of holies, what are we, that we should gainsay his 
will? and yet it is hard to say. Thy will be done!" 

14. Mr. Cameron was so much affected, that it was 
some time before he could say, " Marion, the Lord's arm 
is not shortened, that he cannot save ; and what is impos- 
sible with men, is possible with God." MaHon lifled up 
her eyes with an expression of wild doubt. Lilias sprung 
forward, and seized his hand, and the neighbors drew 
round inquiringly. " Yes! my friends, he has been won- 
derfully delivered, and he is yet living; but Marion," he 
added, observing that she turned deadly pale, " you must 
command yourself. He has suffered severely, and his 
life may depend on your composure, and ability to do all 
that may be required for him. — Now, my good friends, 
prepare a warm bed, and get all things in readiness." 

15. While the other women were busying themselves 
according to their minister's desire, the mother and daugh- 
ter, with their arms round each other, were standing on 
the threshold, looking out for the first sight of him who 
had been lost, but was found, while Mr. Cameron gen- 
tly related to them the history of his wonderful escape, 
mingling with his relation, words of religious comfort 
and exhortation, which fell like balm upon their hearts. 
At last, the party came slowly up, bearing Kenneth on a 
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rude litter, which they had hastily put together. As he 
crossed the threshold of his home once again, his mother 
and sister quietly kissed his cold and pallid cheek, and 
he opened his eyes on them with a look of love. 

16. He was laid in his warm bed, and they proceeded 
to restore warmth and anipnation by cordials, and by 
rubbing his limbs with spirits. 3ut whether their appli- 
cations were t9o stimulating, or it was the natural effect 
of his long e^cposure to the cold, added to the blow on 
his head, fever rapidly came on, and, for several days, 
he lay in violent delirium. — It almost broke the hearts of 
those who were watching by his bed-side, to hear -his 
screams of horror, and broken snatches of prayer and 
supplication, which showed that he was continually liv- 
ing over again that fearful night. 

17. The following Sabbath, all the little congregation 
of Linn-head joined, as with one heart, in their minis- 
ter's fervent intercession, that the life, already so won- 
derfully delivered, might yet once more be spared. 
Their prayers were granted; youth and a good constitu- 
tion, aided by the unwearied and judicious care of his 
affectionate nurses, triumphed over the disease. That 
once subdued, his strength rapidly returned, and, on the 
third Sunday afler, Kenneth, supported by his father and 
mother, and followed by his sister, again entered the 
sanctuary, and took his accustomed place there; and 
when they all kneeled in prayer, their hearts burned 
within them, as Mr. Cameron poured forth their thanks- 
givings to the Almighty. Amulet. 

QUESTIONS. 

Wliere was Kenneth found die next morning 1 What prevented his fall* 
ing into the water 1 How was he got up 1 What was his situation 1 Did 
he recover 1 How old was Kenneth 1 What do vou think of the express- 
ion, ** that once subdued," which you find about the middle of the last par- 
agraph 1 Why is it not good 1 ( Because it is not clear.) How would 
you alter it to make it more intelligible 1 How would you pane the pro- 
noun «<Aa<"1 
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THE VULTURE OF THE ALPS— wi I^iet. 

1. Iv'e been among the mighty Alps, and wandered 

through their vales; 
And heard the honest mountaineers relate their dismal 

tales, f 

As round the cottage blazing hearth, when their daily 

work was o'er, 
Thej spake of those who disappeared, and ne'er were 

heard of more. 
For some had gone with daring foot, the craggy peaks 

to gain, 
Until they seemed like hazy specks, to gazers on the 

plain; 
But in a fathomless abyss an icy grave they found, 
Or were crushed beneath the avalanche, that starts at 

human sound : 
And there I from a shepherd heard a narrative of fear, — 
A tale to rend a mortal heart, which mothers might not 

hear; 
The tears were Btanding in his eyes, his voice was trem- 

ulous, 
But wiping all those tears away, he told his story thus. 
^^ It is among those barren cliffs the ravenous vulture 

dwells, 
Who never fattens on the prey which from afar he smells; 
But patient, watching hour on hour upon a lofty rock, 
He singles out some truant lamb, a victim, from the 

Sock. 

2. '^ One cloudless sabbath summer morn, the sun was 

rising high, 
When from my children on the green, I heard a fearful 

cry. 
As if some awful deed was done, a shriek of grief and 

pain, 
A cry I humbly trust in God I ne'er may hear again ! 
I hurried out to learn the cause, but overwhelmed with 

fright, 
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The children never ceased to shriek, and from my fren- 
zied sight 

I missed the youngest of my babes, the darling of my 
care, 

But something caught my searching eyes, slow sailing 
through the air. 

Oh, what an awful spectacle to meet a father's eye. 

His infant made a Vulture's prey, with terror to descry ! 

And know with agonizing breast, and with a maniac rave, 

That earthlY power could not avail, that innocent to save! 

8. " My infant stfetched his little hands imploringly to 

me, 
And^ struggled with the ravenous bird, all vainly, to get 

free ; 
At intervals I heard his cries, a shriek and stifled scream! 
Until upon the azure sky a lessening spot they seem. 
The Vulture flapped his sail-like wings, though heavily 

he flew, 
A mote upon the sun's broad face, he seemed unto my 

view; 
'But once I thought I saw him stoop, as if he would 

alight, — 
'Twas only a delusive thought, for all had vanished quite! 
All search was vain, and years had passed; that child was 

ne'er forgot. 
When once a daring hunter climbed unto a lofty spot. 
From whence, upon a rugged crag the chamois never 

reached, 
He saw an infant's fleshless bones the elemen 

bleached. 

4. " I clambered up that rugged cliff* — I could not sta^ 
away, 

I knew they were my infantas bones thus hastening to de- 
cay. 

A tattered garment yet remained, though torn to many a 
shred, 

The crimson cap he wore that morn was still upon his 
head:" 

That dreary spot is pointed out to travellers passing by, 

16* • 
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Who often stand, and musing gaze, nor go without a sigh. 
And as I journey'd the next morn, along the sunny Way, 
The precipice was shown to me, whereon the infant lay. 

LoN. Juv. Souvenir. 



Srction xxixxx. 

DANGER OF IMPERTINENT CURIOSr|;Sr. 

1 . On the borders of the river Huraber, there are ra- 
rious little ferry boats for the accommodation of passen- 
gers. — One of these belonged to a man, who, in a small 
cottage, situated by tHe bank of the river, had reared a 
numerous family. John, the youngest of eight children, 
now assisted in managing the boat, and so expert and at- 
tentive was he, that almost the entire care of it devolved 
on him. Early one mo^ning in the month of November, 
somebody knocked very loudly at the door of the cottage. 
John was, at the time in a sound sleep, and some minutes 
elapsed before he roused himself suihcientiy to open the 
window, and ask what was wanted. 

2. A man, in a tone of impatience, said he was desi- 
rous of crossing the ferry, and earnestly begged, that 
somebody would come down immediately. " I'll be with 
you directly;" said John, "only let me slip on my 
clothes." He then shut the window, and in a few min- 
utes was equipped. It was a dark, and dismal morning; 
sfA the wind as it blew across the river, agitated its bo- 
som, with a more than common degree of violence — *' I 
believe," said^ John, as he opened the door to let the 
stranger in, '^ I must take a lantern; you must have had 
good eyes to find your way such a morning as this." 
" Come, there's a good lad," cried the man; " for pity's 
sake do not delay." 

3. " I will make as much haste as possible," replied 
John, and lighting the lantern he went to the boat, which 
he entered with the stranger. The tide happened to be 
uncommonly strong, and this together with the darkness 
of the morning, maide it not only a work of difficulty and 
danger, but of a much greater length of time than w^aa 
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usual. The man seemed almost in agonies at this una- 
voidable detention. He blamed John, he even snatched 
the oars from him, and declared he would row himself; 
but unused to the business, he soon let the boat go by the 
stream, and after many fruitless efforts to get her in a 
right direction, he threw down the oars, and seemed to 
abandon himself to despair. 

4. This strange conduct was not unobserved by John, 
who possessed no common degree of curiosity. This un- 
fortunate propensity had more than once led him into the 
commission of errors, and had frequently involved the ob- 
jects of his suspicions in very serious difficulties. In 
the present case there was, perhaps, nothing extraordi- 
nary. Many circumstances might account for so much 
seeming impatience; but John, as usual, drew his own 
conclusions. The man was a tall, thin figure, extreme- 
ly upright, and, though he was mufiled in a great coat, 
and had his hat flapped over his eyes, he had a military 
air. He sighed frequently and bitterly; and once as he 
clapped his hands with an involuntary emotion, John 
thought he discovered a red coat. — The morning, howev- 
er, was so dark, that this was merely a suspicion. 

5. At length they reached the opposite shore, and the 
man springing from the boat, was hastening on with rapid 
strides, when John called out, — '' Master, master, do 
pay me ; you have forgot that, though this is not a time 
of the morning to work for nothing.'' The man instant- 
ly came back and gave him a penny. John then returned 
homewards, but his thoughts were completely occupied 
respecting the stranger, and a thousand conjectures en- 
tered his head. He might be a deserter — a highwayman 
— a felon returned from transportation — a thief escaping 
from the officers of jjistice. This last conjecture he was 
sure was well founded. '^ It is well," said he to himself, 
^^ that he did not steal my lantern; for some of these gen- 
try are so light-fingered, that they will whip a thing away 
before one can turn round.'' 

6. When he arrived at the cottage, he found that his 
father had come down stairs, to whom he represented all 
that had passed, together with his own surmises. His 
father checked his loquacity, and bade him not concern 
himself with what did not belong to him.' '^ By your 
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description," said the old man, '^ it was most probably 
flomo poor soldier going to see his family; and as he might 
have obtamed leave of absence but for a short time, he 
would consequently, be anxious not to lose any part of 
it" — " Father," replied John with quickness, " you have 
hit it. I'll be bound he's a deserter; I saw a bit of his 
red coat, though he was careful I should see as little as 
possible. But I had my eyes about me." 

l! ^^ If you had them about you," replied his father, 
with severity, ''only to discover something to feed sus' 
picion, you had better have kept them closed. You will 
never be convinced of the danger of such impertinent 
curiosity, and such unwarrantable suspicions, till some 
serious consequences result from them. What businest 
have you to question the man's motives of conduct 
Just now you thought him a thief, because he appeared 
in haste; now you believe he is a deserter because he 
had a red coat; so, in either case, you would do what 
you could to hang him, merely that you may learn hif 
business." John was silenced but not convinced, by 
these observations; on the contrary he was certain he 
was right, and so eager to tell about it, that before nighl 
a rumor was spread all over the village, that John May 
had taken a deserter over the river. 

8. Several days elapsed, whilst this was the current 
report; at length, two men arrived at the inn, who said 
they came in search of a deserter, having heard that such 
a one had been that way. They were referred to John, 
who was sitting with his father by the fire side, broiling 
some slices of bacon, when the men entered. The con-> 
stant habit of command, over the unhappy beings, who 
were but too frequently in their power, had given to the 
manners and appearance of these persons a degree of 
ferocity, which startled the honest c9ttager. He arose 
hastily, and demanded their business. '' Why, master," 
said one of them, '' we are come here after a ticklish 
chap who has slipped out of our hands, and we hear 
your son ferried him over the river, a few mornings 
ago." 

9. " My son," replied Mr. May, " ferries many 
people over; there is, therefore, nothing very particular 
m that." " Fatlier," cried John, starting from his chair, 
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with a force that nearly overturned it, ^^ I'll be bound 
they mean the man that I took for a thief, he had such a 
look." Mr. May regarded him with an eye which at 
once silenced him; but the men were not so easily ap- 
peased. They had, indeed, a very large share of John's 
suspicious temper, which th^ir occupation was not calcu- 
lated to diminish. They observed that Mr. May wished 
his son not to speak; and from that moment, they were 
convinced that he had a great deal to conceal. 

10. '^ Master," said one of them, knocking his staff 
with violence on the brick floor, ^* none of your pre- 
varications. We come here to know the truth, and wo 
wUl know it. It was your boy that took the man we arc 
in search of over the river; and, therefore, he shall give 
us an account of every particular. You seem to know 
more than you ought, but you had better take care how 
you act; for, as soon as we find our lost sheep, he will 
suffer death, and you too, if you have been abetting him." 
" I know perfectly well," said Mr. May, " how far your 
commission extends; it does not authorise you 'to come 
into my house to threaten me; I therefore desire you to 
quit it. 

11. If you have anything to do with this boy, whose 
incorrigible lovp of talking, and of suspecting every one, 
deserves punishment, take him to the justice, and there 
let him give his deposition. It will, I believe, be but 
little consolation to him, if he should find he had been 
accessary to depriving a fellow creature of his life." 
John, who trembled in every limb when he heard this 
speech, would gladly have recalled all he had ever said; 
and bitterly repented not having attended to the pro- 
phetic admonitions of his father. To be taken before 
the justice, to give his evidepce against a man whose life 
appeared the forfeif^was so dreadful, that he entreated, 
upon his knees, to be spared. 

12. But the men laughed at his tears, and ridiculed 
his contrition. His father made no effort in his favor, 
and he was dragged to the house of the justice. They 
had about two miles to walk, and John, as he went 
shivering along, regretted the comfortable fire and good 
*8upper he had lefl; and resolved, if he escaped this once, 

he would never again commit a similar fault. On arriving 
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at the house they were shown into a room where the 
justice was sitting alone. The case was stated to him, 
and he immediately began to interrogate the lad in the 
strictest manner. 

13. The boy's answers, however, were so vague, and 
the whole which he had asserted was so entirely con- 
jecture, that the justice, who was a man of sense and 
discernment, dismissed him with a severe reprimand for 
his tattling propensity. The officers, who were offended 
at this lenity, insisted on John's taking them over the 
river, and landing them at the very spot where he had 
parted with the suspected person. He did so; but in his 
eagerness to get rid of them, he pushed the boat too far 
on the strand, and it stuck fast in the mud. The water 
was falling, and all his efforts were ineffectual; so that 
he concluded he must remain there all night. 

14. At this juncture, a person advanced from a neigh- 
boring inclosure, and said, '^ I wish you would take me 
across the river." " That I will," said John, " if you 
will help me to push the boat off." This was readily 
effected, and they soon reached the opposite shore. It 
was now near midnight; but John's father was not gone 
to bed. He heard the paddling of the oars, and came 
out to meet his son, who, he hoped had thi^ night received 
a lesson which would not easily be obliterated from his 
memory. He perceived somebody with him; and, though 
it was too dark for him to distinguish much, he perceived 
that the stranger was accompanied by two children, one 
of whom he bore in his arms, and the other had hold of 
his hand. 

15. The latter appeared tired and sleepy, and, in a 
whining tone asked to go to bed. The stranger sighed 
bitterly, but made no reply. After a moment's pause, 
he said, addressing Mr. May, '^ Is tliere an empty barn 
or a shed hereabouts, that my children might sleep in 
for an hour or two ?" Mr. May was naturally kind-hearted 
and benevolent, and he instantly offered a small stable,, 
which he said was littered with clean straw, and should 
be entirely at his service. The man accepted the offer 
with much thankfulness, and went into the house, whilst 
John lighted a lantern for him to take. Everything was 
soon ready, and the stranger and his children went to 
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their resting place. John undertook to show him the 
way; but in a few minutes returned pale and trembling. 
" Oh! father," exclaimed he, as he entered, " what will 
become-^-oh! what will become of us?" 

16. Mr. May, startled by these unaccountable ex- 
clamations, demanded the cause. John, still trembling, 
looked round, as if fearjful any one beside his father 
should hear him, and then in a half whisper, his finger 
pointed in token of secrecy, and his eyes almost startmg 
from their sockets, he cried — " This is the man, this is 
he ! I thought I had heard his voice before, when he first 
spoke to me; but it was not until I saw his face by the 
light of the lantern, that I recollected him." " What 
man?" inquired Mr. May; " I do not understand you." 
" Why father," jcontinued John, with a look of horror, 
^^ he that the constables are ^oing to hang, as soon as 
they can get him." Mr. May now perfectly compre- 
hended his son's meaning; and, though he was really 
concerned for the offender, he wished he had taken shel- 
ter under any roof but his. 

17. Yet there was something in the man's appearance 
which by no means indicated the person who had been 
described; and afler a little reflection, he thought it would 
be right to inform him of his danger. It was not an 
affair in which f ohn was to be trusted; his father, there- 
fore, sent him to bed, and then went himself to the stable. 
The stranger seemed much alarmed at his appearance, 
and there was a confusion in his manner, which any one, 
inclined to judge hastily, might but too reudily have im- 
puted to guilt. This, however, was no tin»e for hesitation, 
and Mr. May instantly declared the cause of his late 
visit. He related all that had passed with the ofhcers, 
and their assertions that his life was forfeited. 



(QUESTIONS. 

What was the name of the young man who had the chief care of the ferry 
boati Did the stranger who applied for a passage appear impatient and in 
a barryl What was his conduct on his passaael (see sec. 3.) With what 
unfortunate propensity was John possessedl What did John think he dis- 
covered about the mani What occurred on his landing his passenger on the 
other sidel On returning to his home did John communicate his suspicions 
to his fotherl Did his father rebuke him for his talkativeness 1 What was 
the consequence of John's tattling on this occasioni (see sec. 7.) After 
several days who arrived at the Inn where John lived, and what was tbeii 
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ob^l What did Mr. May recommend to the two men to do with Johnl 
Did John entreat the men to excuse him firom going before the Justicel What 
did tile Justice do with himi After he was dismissed by the Justice ikbat, 
did the officers insist upon his doinffi Did lie comply*! What accident hap- 
pened with regard to his boat? How did he get the boat released from the 
mudi By whom was the stranger accompanied? What request of the 
•tranffer aid Mr. May c(Mnply with? On lighting the strangers to their rest- 
ing place, what did John discover? Wliat did Mr. May do, on learning 
that the stranger was the man the officers were in pm-suit of ? 



Section zz.xv. 

DANGER OF IMPERTINENT CURIOSITl^.— CotKtmwii. 

1. During this recital, the man seemed in the roost 
dreadful agony; he traversed the stable, utterinff the deep* 
est groans, whilst large drops of sweat rolled down his 
careworn cheek. It was some time before he could speak; 
at length he said — '^ It is in vain to conceal anything; 
and, therefore, if you will give me a hearing, I will can- 
didly tell you, what has involved me in this distressing 
situation. I was the only son of a soldier, who had long 
and faithfully served his king and country; and though 
all his labors had never raised him top a halberd, he 
determined that I should follow his profession. I was 
therefore enrolled as soon as I could hold a musket, and 
for nearly thirtv years, I pursued a life of continued 
hardships. 

2. ^^ There is not a quarter of the globe, in which I 
have not fought, nor one which has not been sprinkled 
with my blood. At first, I did very well; but when a 
family came on fast, I found it very difficult to procure a 
maintenance, thoggh I worked early and late, and spar- 
ed no pains to keep out of debt. By the interest of a 
few friends, I contrived to get into a shop, and I had a 
good prospect of success, when, suddenly, war broke out; 
our regiment was ordered to Ireland, and I was obliged 
to embark without even seeing my family. Our colonel, 
though a good-hearted man, is so extremely severe, that 
he will not grant the smallest indulgence to his soldiers. 

3. ^' We stayed in Ireland almost two years, in the 
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course of which time I learned that my wife, with all her 
industry, was half starved. She was unable to supply 
the shop with goods, and, in consequence of this, her 
customers lefl her. This was dreadful news for me, who 
was able to do so little. However, I sent every shilling 
to her that I could accumulate, and I ventured to hope 
foT better days, on hearing that our regiment was order- 
ed home. As soon as we arrived in England, I request- 
ed leave to visit my family for a few days. The colonel 
did not comply with my request, but merely told me he 
would consider of it. This was very hard upon me, as it 
was long since I had heard from my wife, and the last ac- 
counts were very distressing. I had besides written from 
Ireland, but had received no answer. 

4. " I wrote again, but my letter was returned, with 
this written on the back — " Gone away."^ — I was now 
more wretched than ever, as I was assured that nothing 
but the greatest calamities, could have driven my wife to 
leave her home. I again solicited the colonel; but as he 
is a hasty man, he was very much offended at my troub- 
ling him. I was one night sitting in the guard-room, 
when I was told, a person wished to speak with me. I 
went out immediately, and you may guess my surprise, 
when I found it was my eldest daughter. All the plea- 
ffure I felt at seeing her, was soon destroyed by the re- 
cital she gave me. She stated that her mother had been 
ill during the last twelve months; in consequence of 
which, things went on so badly, that they soon not only 
had no customers, but were seriously involved in debt. 

5. " Some of their neighbors pitied their situation, but 
others were eager to blame them; and the landlord being 
afraid of his rent, seized everything that remained for 
the arrears. My wife and children were then literally 
turned out of doors; and, had it not been for the benevo- 
lence of a farmer, who gave them a shed, they roust 
have gone to the work-house. Here they had lived 
several months, supported by a few charitable neighbors, 
and what the children could obtain by begging; but such 
hardships soon reduced my wife to so dreadful a condition, 
that her death was expected daily. She had heard, by 
chance, that our regiment had returned, and that it was 
stationed only thirty miles from her residence. 

VOL. V. 17 
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6. '^ She was aatonished at not having heard from me, 
or seen me; and fearing I had forgotten both her and mj 
children, she took it so much to heart, that her disorder 
seemed to increase every hour. My poor girl offered 
to come to Winchester, and see whether J were really 
there; and accordingly set off and arrived, as I have sta- 
ted. This account distracted me. I told my comrade 
who was on duty with me, my unhappy feelings; and 
added, if the colonel would not give me leave, f would 

§0 without it. He endeavored to dissuade me from this 
etermination, but I could not listen to his arguments; 
my thoughts being completely occupied by the melaa- 
choly state of my dying wife, and my starving children. 

7. ^' Every moment was precious, and I was impatient 
of the time, till we should be relieved, for I was then 
on guard. At length the period arrived, and I dis- 
missed my poor girl to a bed with the sergeant's wife, 
whom we had long known. Lefl to myself, I became 
even more distracted; and in an agony which may be 
called frenzy, I quitted the city and hastened onwards. — I ' 
scarcely felt the ground I trod, as you may well imagine, 
when I tell you I had travelled nearly twenty miles before 

I reached your cottage. — As soon as I had crossed the 
ferry, I pursued my road with the same speed, neither 
stopping for rest or refreshment. 

8. ^^ £arly in the afternoon I reached our village, and 
was soon directed to the spot where I might find my wife* 
I did, indeed, find her, but in what a situation! so pale 
and altered, that I scarcely knew her, and everything 
bespeaking the most dreadful poverty and wretchedness. 
She knew me instantly, and stretched out her arms to 
receive me; but the shock was too great for her feeble 
frame; she endeavored to articulate something, but her 
voice faltered, her eyes became fixed, and in a few 
minutes she was no more. I scarcely know how I bore 
her death; for I have no recollection of anything till the 
next morning, when the first persons I recognised, were 
the good farmer and his wife, to whom my family were 
indebted for many^kindnesses. 

9. *^ They pitied my situation, and did everything in 
their pow^r to relieve me. But, alas! what consolation 
could be imparted to one under such distressing cir- 
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ennifltaiices, and whose life was forfeited. I acquainted 
the fiirmer with the manner I had iefl Winchester^ and 
what would be the consequence. He seemed much 
aianned, and advised me instantly to return. This I 
intended to do, hut I was anxious that my poor wife 
should be buried decently, and my children no more 
abandoned. I therefore left all the money I had, and 
taking the two youngest, the farmer promised to send the 
other three by a wagon which passed within a few miles 
of the village. 

10. ^' I accordingly set off with a heavy heart, and 
pursued my sorrowful way with less speed on account of 
my children. I very fortunately escaped the men whom 
jou have described, and who, I have too much reason 
to fear, would make everything appear against me.-— 
My only hope of pardon rests witn my seeing the colonel, 
and telling him everything; and for this purpose I in- 
tend to set off again as soon as the children are a little 
rested.'' ^^ You must not wait for that," said Mr. May, 
in whose benevolent heart the soldier's story had excit- 
ed the most lively commiseration. ^* You must set off 
instantly. I have a little cart and a good horse, which 
will take you a considerable part of the way, and I will 
accompany you myself." 

11. The soldier began, in the most feeling manner, to 
oxpress his gratitude to Mr. May, but he would not stop 
to hear him, but hastened with the utmost expedition to 
get everything ready; and then hurrying the soldier 
and his children into the cart, he set off with all the speed 
his horse was capable of making. In a little more than 
two hours, they had travelled fourteen miles; six now 
only remained, and these Mr. May offered to accompany 
him on foot. The soldier thankfully accepted the offer, 
and they set off without waiting; except to give the horse 
and cart in charge to the ostler. The morning began to 
dawn, as they enterd Winchester; the soldier went im- 
mediately to the gyard-room, and there to his astonished 
comrades recounted all that had passed. 

12. They told him the worst reports had been spread 
about him; and that the colonel was so enraged, he was 

' ^determined to punish him with the utmost rigor. Mr. 
May, who was anxious to know the event, resolved, to 
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■taj at least a few hours, till the colonel was mfermed 
of the delinquent's return. This was soon done, and( 
orders were sent to keep him confined to the guard-room, 
till he should be tried by a court-martial, which would be 
in the course of a day or two. As soon as he knew this, 
he thanked Mr. May for all his kindness, and took a 
melancholy leave of him. The good man bade him adieu, 
with unaffected concern, and returned home with sad 
forebodings. 

13. On the appointed day, the court-martial was held. — 
The delinquent was brought forward, and heard in his 
defence, but though there were many who pitied him, 
yet as unconditional obedience was considered indispen- 
sable in a soldier, he was judged as a deserter, and, ac- 
cordingly sentenced to death. By five o'clock the next 
mornine, the drum began to beat, and the regiment to 
assemble, and at ten, he was led out to execution. As 
he was led through the ranks, not a breath was heard; 
but many eyes were filled with compassionate tears. He 
knelt down; the bandage was tied over his eyes; and the 
fatal signal was about to be given — but at this eventful 
moment his pardon was announced, and he was set at lib- 
erty, amidst the applause and congratulations of all his 
comrades. 

14. The poor soldier expressed his thanks in the most 
affecting manner ; and on every future occasion, he evi- 
dently strove to give the most convincing proofs of 
gratitude and obedience. Among those who rejoiced in 
this eTent, none did so more sincerely than Mr. May 
and his son. The former made a journey to Winchester 
to testify his pleasure — the latter, who had abandoned 
himself to ^he deepest remorse on hearing of the soldier's 
condemnation, now not only rejoiced, but resolved thence- 
forward never to suspect anotlM of evil from appearances^ 
which are oflen fallacious. . * Idlk Hours. 



QUESTIONS. 

Did the Btraiq;tr diicloM his reafloiu for desertingi What di^ Mr. M«j^ 
•dvise him to dol (lee sec. 10.) How did he offer to assiet him'! On hw 
•rrivaj at head quarters, what did the colonel order to be .^done with himt 
What was the seDtenoe of the court-jnartiail In what position was he whe» 
his pardon was announcedl Was it not very cruel in the colonel to refitse 
him liberty to see bis family 1 Was it not still more cruel to subject hiia to 
to seytre a pttnishmencl 
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TO MY BOY. 

1. Frederic, 'tis sabbath day, my love. 
Hang up thy little drum; 

Lay by the sword and rocking horse 
And to thy mother come. 

Nay, put aside that pretty whip. 

Nor so unwilling be; 
But come, and let thy playthings rest| 

And sit awhile with me. 

See'st thou the church on yonder green? 

And people gathering there ? 
They do not now diversion seek— 

They meet for holy prayer. 

2. And God, who dwells beyond the aky. 
Sends from his throne above 

Blessings upon those humble souls 
Who worship him in love. 

He gives thee everything thou hast^ 
Life, health, and friends, and food; 

Wilt thou not love his holy day ? 
And love a God so good? 

Now look abroad on yonder i^cene; 

The air is still and sweet; 
There is the green and waving grass 

So sofl beneath thy feet. 

3. And here 's the tree above thy heedf 
And here thou oil hast played, 

And heard the pretty birds sing out 
Their morning serenade. 

And is not this a lovely world, 

So sweet, so fair^ so bright? 
17# 
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The sun, bow glorious in the mom— 
The moon, how mild at night — 

The twinkling stars, that glisten down 

Upon yon streamlet clear, 
And shine upon the awful deep, 

That rolls its billows near. 

4. And Frederic — God did make it all — 

And yonder little bird. 
And glorious sun, and earth, and sea, 

Exist but by his word. 

Then come and fold thy willing hands, 

Let no wild thoughts intrude. 
But thank thy God for all his gooi^ 

In cheerful gratitude. 

And ne'er again, my darling boy, . 

Indulge in foolish play. 
And break upon the sacred calm 

Of God's own Sabbath day. Lad. Mao 



«I HAVE SEEN AN END OF ALL PERFEci'I(fff.»» 

- T 

1. I have seen a man in the glory of ,his,days and the 
pride of his strength. He was built ,Jike the tall cedar 
that lifts its head above the forest trees; like the strong 
oak that strikes its root deeply into the earth. He fear- 
ed no danger; he felt no sickness; he wondered that any 
should groan or sigh at pain. His mind was vigorous, 
like his body : he was perplexed at- no intricacy; he was 
daunted at no difficulty; into hidden things he searched, 
and what was crooked he made plain. He went forth 
fearlessly upon the face of the mighty deep; he survey- 
ed the nations of the earth; he measured the distance of 
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the stars, and called them by theii' names; he gloried in 
the extent of his knowledge, in the vigor of his under-^ * 
standing, and strove to search even into what the Al- 
mighty had concealed. And when I looked on him I 
said, ^^ What a piece of work is man ! how noble in rea- 
son ! how infinite in faculties ! in form and moving, how 
express and admirable ! in action how like an angel ! in 
apprehension how like a God !" 

2. I returned — ^his look was no more lofly, nor his step 
proud; his broken frame was like some ruined tower; his 
hairs were white and scattered; and his eye gazed va- 
cantly upon what was passing around him. The vigor 
of his intellect was wasted, and of all that he had gain- 
ed by study, nothing remained. He feared when there 
was no danger, and when there was no sorrow he wept. 
His memory^was decayed and treacherous, and showed 
him only broken images of the glory that was departed. 
His house was to him like a strange land, and his friends 
were counted as his enemies; and he thought himself 
strong and healthful while his foot tottered on the verge 
of the grave. He said of his son — " He is my brother;" 
of his daughter, '' I know her not;" and he inquired what 
was his own name. And one who supported his last steps, 
and ministered to his many wants, said to me, as I 
looked on the melancholy scene, ^' Let thine heart re- 
ceive instruction, for thou hast seen an end of all earth- 
ly perfection." 

3. I have seen a beautiful female treading the first 
stages of youth, and entering joyfully into the pleasures 
of life.— The glance of her eye was variable and sweet, 
and on her cheek trembled something like the first blush 
of the morning; her lips moved, and there was harmony; 
and when she floated in the dance, her light form, like the 
aspen, seemed to move with every breeze. I returned, 
— ^but she was not in the dance; I sought her in the gay 
circle of her companions, but I found her not. Her eye 
sparkled not there — the music of her voice was silent — 
she rejoiced on earth no more. I saw a train, sable and 
slow-paced, who bore sadly to an opened grave what once 
was animated and beautiful. They paused as they ap- 
proached, and a voice broke the awful silence: — ^^ Mingle 
ashes with ashes, and dust with its original dust. To the 
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earth, whence it was taken, consign we the body of oirr 
sister." They covered her with the damp soil and the 
cold clods of the valley; and the worms crowded into 
her silent abode. Yet one sad mouriier lingered, to 
cast himself u^on the grave; and as he wept he said^ 
^^ There is no beauty, or grace, or loveliness, that con- 
tinueth in man; for this is the end of all his glory and 
perfection." 

4. I have seen an infant with a fair brow, and a frame 
like polished ivory. Its limbs were pliant in its sports; 
it rejoiced, and again it wept; but whether its glowing 
cheek dimpled with smiles, or its blue eye was brilliant 
with tears, still I said to my heart, ^' It is beautiful." It 
was like the first pure blossom, which some cherished 
plant has shot forth, whose cup is filled with a dew-drop, 
and whose head reclines upon its parent stem. 

5. I again saw this child when thb lamp of reason first 
dawned in its mind.* Its soul was gentle and peaceful; 
its eye sparkled with joy, as it looked round on this good 
and pleasant world. It ran swiftly m the ways of know- 
ledge; it bowed its ear to instruction; it stood like a lamb 
before its teachers. It was not proud, or envious, or 
stubborn; — and it had never heard of the vices and van- 
ities of the world. And when I looked upon it, I remem- 
bered that our Savior had said, *^ Except ye become as 
little children, ye can not enter into the kingdom orneaven." 

6. But the scene was changed, and I saw a man whom 
the world called honorable, and many waited for his smile. 
They pointed out the fields that were his, and talked of 
the silver and gold he had gathered; they admired the 
stateliness of his domes, and extolled the honor of his 
family. — And his heart answered secretly, "By my wis- 
dom have I gotten all this;" so he returned no thanks to 
God, neither did he fear or serve him. And as I passed 
along, I heard the complaints of the laborers who had 
reaped down his fields, and the cries of the poor, whose 
cohering he had taken away; but the sound of feasting 
and revelry was in his apartments, and the unfed beggar 
came tottering from his door. But he considered not 
that the cries of the oppressed were continually entering 
into the ears of the Most High. And when I knew that 
this man was once the teachable child that I had loved. 
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the beautiful infant that I had gazed up<m with delight, 
I said in my bitterness, ^' I have seen an end to all per- 
fection;" and I laid my mouth in the dust. 

Mrs. Sigournet. 

questions. 

How is this motto first exemplifiedl How next'? How nextl Can you tell 
bewthenoun c«e2ar, which you find in the second line of the first puragraph, 
is governed'? — (The preposition to, or unto, ieundergtood <tfter like 
and near; and the preposition of, is frequently understood after wor- 
TRT.) How is the word 'whiW parsed in the exclamation, "What a piece 
of work is man!" — (What, when used in this way, may be called an 
xxcLAMATORT odjcctive pTonoun.) To what noun do the adjectives 
whole and infvnUe, near the end of first paragraph, belong'! 
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CAPTURE OF A SNAKE. 



1. **Time and experience," says Mr. Waterton, a 
traveller in South America, " have convinced me, that 
there is not much danger in roving among snakes and 
wild beasts, provided only, you have self-command. You 
must never approach them abruptly; if so, you are sure 
to pay for your rashness ; because the idea of self-defence 
is predominant in every ,|inimal. The Labarric snake is 
very poisonous, yet I have often approached within two 
yards of him without fbar. Acting on this principle, I 
resolved on making an effort to capture alive one of the 
largest species of snakes. — For this purpose, I offered a 
reward to a number of negroes, if they would find a large 
sized snake in the forest, and direct me to it. 

2. One morning, one of them came to inform me that 
he had discovered one not far distant. The sun had just 
passed the meridian in a cloudless sky, and there was 
scarcely a bird to be seen, for the winged inhabitants of 
the forest, as though overcome by heat, had retired to the 
thickest shades. I instantly seized my eight foot lance; 
and, barefoot, with an old hat, check shirt smd trowsers 
on^ I sallied forth, conducted by the negro, who was ar- 
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ned wkh a cutlam . On ascending a bill, we met another 
negro armed in like manner, who also joined us. When 
we had proceeded about half a mile in the forest, the 
negro stopped and pointed to a fallen tree; all was still 
and silent. 

3. I told the negroes not to stir from where they were; 
and to keep back the little dog which they had with them, 
while I went forward to reconnoitre. I advanced to the 
place with slow and cautious steps. The snake was 
well concealed, but I soon ascertained it to be of a spe- 
cies not poisonous,* but large enough to have crushed 
any of us to death. Having ascertained the size of it, 
I slowly retired to the spot occupied by the negroes, and 
promised four dollars to the negro who had discovered 
it, and one to the other who had joined us, if they would 
assist me in securing him. I imagined, if I could strike 
him with the lance behind the head, and pin him to the 
ground, I miffht succeed in capturing him. 

4. When I suggested my plan to the negroes, they 
begged and entreated me to let them go for a gun, and 
bring more force, as they were sure the snake would kill 
some of us. — f, however, thought differently; and direc- 
ting the negroes to range themselves behind me, I threat- 
ened to cut them down with my cutlass if they attempted 
to fly. I smiled as I said this, but they shook their heads 
in silence, and seemed to have but a bad heart of it. 
When we arrived at the place, the serpienthadnot stirred; 
but I could see nothing of his l^ad; and I judged from 
the folds of its body, that it must be at the farthest side 
of his den. A species of woodbine had formed a complete 
mantle over the branches of the fallen tree, almost imper- 
vious to the rain or the rays of the sun. 

5. I now took my knife, determining to cut away the 
woodbine, and break the twigs in the gentlest manner 
possible, till I could get a view of his head. One negro 
stood guard close behind me ^with the lance, and near 
him the other with a cutlass. After working in dead si- 
lence for a quarter of an hour, with one knee' on the 
ground, I had cleared away enough to see his head, which 
appeared to be in the very position I could have wished 

* Conlacanara. 
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it* I rose in silenoe, attcl retreated very slowly^ making 
H sign to the negroes to do the same. I could now reaa 
in their faces, that they considered this a very unpleasant 
affair; and they made another attempt to persuade me to 
let them go for a gun. 

6. I smiled in a good*natured manner, and made a 
feint to cut them down with the weapon I had in my hand. 
This was all the answer I made to their request, and they 
l<fbked very uneasy. I again ranged the negroes behind 
me, and told the one next to me to lay hold of the lance 
the moment I struck the snake; and the other I directed 
to attend on my movements. It now only remained to 
take the cutlasses from them; for I was sure, if I did not 
disarm them, they would be tempted to strike the snake 
in time of danger, and thus forever spoil his skin. In 
doing this, however, it was evident they considered it an 
intolerable act of tyranny; and probably nothing kept 
them from bolting, but the consolation that I yi^as to be 
between them and the snake. 

' 7. Indeed, my own heart, in spite of all I could do, 
beat quicker than usual, and my feelings, probably were 
similar to those of persons on board a man of war, when 
about entering into action. We went on slowly and si- 
lently, without moving our arms or heads, in order to 
prevent, as much as possible, all alarm, lest the snake 
should glide off, or attack us in self-defence. I carried 
the lance perpendicularly before me, with the point about 
a foot from the ground. The snake had not moved, and 
on getting up to him, I struck him with the lance on the 
near side just behind the neck, and pinned him to the 
ground. 

8. That moment the negro, as directed, seized the 
lance and held it firm in its place, while I dashed head- 
foremost into the den to grapple with the snake, and to 
get hold of his tail before he could do any mischief. On 
pinning him to the ground with the lance, he gave a tre- 
mendous hiss, which so frightened the dog that he ran 
howling away. We had a sharp fray in the den, the 
rotten sticks flying on all sides, and each ||to'ty struggling 
for superiority. I called out to the second negro to 
throw himself upon me, as I found I was not heavy enough. 
I had now gotten a firm hold of his tail, and afler a vio- 
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lent struggle or two, he gave in, finding hiniself orer- 
powered. 

9. This was the moment to secure him.—- While, there- 
fore, the first negro continued to hold the lance firmly 
to the ground, and the other was helping me, I contrived 
to unloose my suspenders, and with them tied up the 
snake's mouth. — The snake now finding himself un- 
pleasantly situated, tried to better himself, and again set 
resolutely to work; hut again we overpowered him. We 
contrived to make him twist himself round the shaft of 
the lance, and then prepared to convey him out of the 
forest. I stood at his head, and held it firmly under my 
arm, while one of the negroes supported the middle, and 
the other the tail. 

10. In this order we began to move slowly towards 
home, and reached it, after resting ten times; for the 
snake was too heavy for us to support, without stopping 
to recruit our strength. As we proceeded onwards with 
him, he fought hard for freedom, but it was all in vain. 
He measured something more than fourteen feet; but 
this species of snake is much thicker in proportion to his 
length, than any other in the forest." Museum. 

QUESTrONS. 

If you pnmem self-oommand, is there much dai^r in roving amoiq[ snalkef 
and wild beasts 1 In what manner should you never approach thonl What 
did Mr. Waterton resolve to dol What method did lie take to find onel 
How was he dressedl With wl||m did he go to attack tlie snakel How 
were they armed 1 How did he approach the snake's deni How did he 
cuppose he might succeed in ci4)turiiq^ himi What did the negroes beg him 
to dol Were they uneasy or notl — Wliat were his own feeliDgs? Afior 
striking the snake, what did Mr. Waterton dol With wliat did be tie up 
the snake's mootli 1 After securifg him, what ilid they do with himi How 
long was the snakel To wiiat verb are the nouns <tm« and experience,. 
the nominative 1 (ls( line.) 
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ECHO. 
FOR THREE VOICES OR THREE DIVISIONS.* 

Ini Voice. The morning — 

fid Voice, Morning was gay — 

3d Voice, The morning was gay on Cromla. 

\st Voice, When the sons — 

2(i Voice, Sons of the sea — 

3(1 Voice, When the sons of the sea ascended. 

Ist Voice, . Calmar stood forth — 

2d Voice. Stood forth to meet them — 

3d Voice, Calmar stood forth to meet them in the 
pride of his kindling soul. 

'Isf Voice, But pale — 

2d Voice, Pale was the face — 

3d Voice, But pale was the face of the chief, as he 
leaned on his father's spear. 

l$t Voice, The lightning — 

2d Voice, Lightning flies — 

3d Voice, The lightninj;^ flies on wings of fire. 

\st Voice, But slowly — 

2d Voice, Slowly now the hero falls — 

3d Voice, But slowly now the hero falls like the tree 
of hundred roots before the driving storm. 

\st Voice, Now from the gray mists of the ocean, the 
white-sailed ships of Fingal appear. — • 

2d Voice, High— 

3d Voice, High is the grove of their masts as they 
hod, by turns, on the rolling waves. 

\st Voice, As ebbs the resounding sea through the 
hundred isles of Inistore- — 

2d Voice, So loud 

3d Voice, So vast 

* The design of this reading is to elevate the Toioes of low readers, by 
placing them m different parts of the room, and requiringMem to read so as 
to be heard by each other. Thera should be no pause oetween the parts 
except where the sentences close. It may iirBt oe performed bv a smgie 
▼oice on each part ; then by a whole cla^ in tliree divisions, the teaclier 
insisting upon a slow, distinct and simultaneous enunciation. 
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lit Voice, So immense 

{M.) Returned the sons of Lochlin, to meet tto 
approaching foe. 

Ist Voice, But bending — 
2d Voice. Weeping — 
3(2 Voice, Sad and slow — > 

lonelj wood. 

1«< Fotcc. The battle— 

Sd Fou;«. Battle is past — 

Sd Voice, " The battle is past," said the chieC 

\»t Voice, Sad is the field — 

Sid Voice, Sad is the field of Lena! 

3d Voice, Mournful are the oaks of Cromla! 

{All,) The hunters have fallen in their strength: the 
tons of the brave are no more ! 

\9i Voice, As a hundred winds on Morven: — 
^ 2d Voice, As the streams of a hundred hills: — 

3d Voice, As clouds successive fly over the face of 
heaven: 

ls< Voice, So vast; — 

2d Voice, So terrible— 

Sd Voice, So roaring 

{All,) The armies mixed "bn Lena's echoing plain. 

\»t Voice, The clouds of — 

2d Voice, Night come rolling down: — 

3d Voice, The stars of the north arose over the roll- 
ing waves : they show their heads of fire through the 
flying^ mists of heaven. 

\9t Voice, ^^ Spread the sail," said the king. 

2d Voice, ^' Seize the winds as they pour from Lena.'' 

3d Voice, We, rose on the waves with songs. 

(j2U.) We rushed with joy through the foam of the 
deep. OssiAN. 
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Section 

Effects of the Great Gale which occurred September 2Sd 
ISidjfrom a Providence paper of September 26th, 

AWFUL STORM ! 

1. A storm of rain from the northeast, commenced 
on Friday last, and continued with little intermission till 
Saturday morning, when the wind veered to the east. 
Between 8 and 9, however, it shifted to the southeast 
and continued to hlow with increasing violence until half 
past eleven, when suddenly changing to the west, the 
progress of the calamity we now deplore was happily 
stayed. The tide rose to an uncommon and terrifying 
height, heing twelve feet higher than spring tides, and 
inundated the streets in various parts of the town. It 
extended in Westminster-street a considerable distance 
beyond the Theatre. The lives of many families, par-, 
ticularly on the west side, were in imminent danger. 
Consternation and dismay were depicted in every coun- 
tenance — all were eager to fly, but knew not where to 
find a place of safety. 

2. Vessels were forced into the streets and threatened 
destruction to the surrounding buildings. Women and 
children were rescued from chamber windows; and men 
were seen buffeting the torrent in the streets, to save a 
friend or secure an asylum. Weybosset bridge was en- 
tirely carried away about 10 o'clock. Every vessel in 
port, with two exceptions, was driven from its mooriftg^^i; 
Thirty-five sail, including 4 ships, one of them Ov^r 500 
tons; 9 brigs, 7 schooners, and 15 sloops now form a 
melancholy, dismantled line at the head of the cove. 
One of them drifled within the limits of North Provi- 
dence, and strange as it may appear. Pleasant-street is 
now the anchorage ground of a burdensome sloop. 

3. Our wharves, on which were stpred^the riches of 
every clime, exhibit the most sad and repulsive aspect. 
Of the numerous and very spacious stores which crowd- 
ed the wharves bordering on Weybosset-streety scarcely 
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a vestige remains. Most of those south of the Market 
House, to India Point, shared a similar fate* Many of 
our streets, which, but a few days since, were the theatre 
of virtuous and prosperous enterprise, are barricaded by 
an accumulation of lumber, scows, boats, &c. and peo- 
pled by busy sufferers who are anxious to identify, re- 
claim and preserve their property. 

4. The sufferings and losses of the inhabitants at Cd- 
dy's Point were very severe. Several dwellinghouses 
were carried away, while others were divested, by the 
pitiless storm, of every arficle of provision, clothing and 
furniture. The damage sustained at India Point was 
very extensive. The valuable distillery there, is render- 
ed inoperative for many monthsl Mill bridge at the 
north end, is rendered impassable, except for foot pas- 
sengers; and the upper works of the bridge at India Point 
are entirely gone. 

6. The third story of the Washington Insurance Of- 
fice, occupied by Mount Vernon Lodge, was much in- 
jured, being perforated by the bowsprit of the Ship 
/Granges, when she rushed with impetuosity up the river. 
This handsome building was otherwise, though not mate- 
rially injured. The Rev. Mr. Williams's meeting-house, 
situated in a very, exposed place, received considerable 
injury, and had the tide continued to rise for a few min- 
utes longer, would inevitably have swelled the catalogue 
of devastation. 

6. The Second Baptist meeting-house, injudiciously 
located near the water, was totally destroyed by the 
winds and waves, and the fragments are scattered through 
our streets. Much damage was done also to the elegant 
fence enclosing the First Baptist meeting-house, by the 
fall of surrounding trees, but, to the astonishment of 
every one, the magnificent spire of that superb edifice 
still towers sublime. We do not learn that any other 
public buildings have sustained material damage. — Chim- 
neys, trees, fences, &c. were prostrated in every direc- 
tion. 

7. We are happy to state, that amid this war of elements 
and wreck of matter, only two persons were lost. Mr. 
David Butler and Mr. Reuben AVinslow were unfortu- 
nately drowned at India Point. It is computed that five 
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aundred buildings of various descriptions, have been 
destroyed. The loss consequent upon this sad calamity 
is estimated at a million aq^ a half of dollars. 

8. The village of PawAKet suffered severely during 
this dreadful storm. Several houses were carried away, 
in one of which was a man by the name of Smith, who 
perished. — In Warren nearly all the vessels in the harbor 
were forced from the wharves and driven on the shores 
of the cove. — ^The two bridges leading into the place 
were entirely destroyed: several large stores and all the 
small buildings near the wharves, were beaten down. 
Many other buildings were injured, and chimneys, trees 
and fences prostrated to the ground. In ^^istol the 
catastrophe was similar, but m^e extensive. Among 
other buildings, the Post-office was swept away with all 
its contents. 

9. The Rhode-Island Republican, published at New- 
fort says, ^' so great and general has been the devasta- 
tion in this place that it is found impossible to give a 
correct account of all the damage. Nearly all the 
dwellinghouses and stores adjoining the water, were 
either carried away or materially damaged; the shipping 
in the harbor driven on shore, and avast amount of goods 
in the stores entirely destroyed." 

BOSTON. 

10. In this place the effects of the tornado were very 
alarming and afflictive. Roofs, chimneys, battlements, 
railing, turrets, windows, blinds, slate, signs, sheds, 
trees, branches, fences; Slc. were continually scattered 
and hurled with astonishing velocity in atl parts of the 
town. The noise and confusion which were created may 
well ^f imagined. — We shall not attempt the description . 
further than to remark that both fear and horror were 
universally excited. During the height of the tornado, 
there was a deep cry of fire! It proceeded from the 
Glasshouse. The- building, which was of wood, had 
been blown in upon the furnaces which set it in a blaze. 
Sever^ persons were much injured. All the public 
edifices suffered more or less, and the damage done to 
private houses, stores, wharves and shipping was im- 
mense. Evening Gazette^ Sept. 2dd. 
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QUESTIONS. 

When did this terrible storm happen t From what qcnrter was die windl 
What time in the day was the storm most violentl How much higher than 
nsual was Uie tidel Were any iamM^ in dangorl Wiiat happened to 
the biidgel Where were the vessels driWn tol What happened in PR;asant- 
streetl What parts of tlie town suffered mostl Were any public btiildingi 
destroyed 1 How was the Washington Insurance Office ii^uredl How 
many buildings were destroyed! Were any lives lost? What was the whole 
damage to the town estimated atl What damage was done in Warreni 
What in BristoH What in Newport! What in Boston? What alarmiqg 
cry was heard there during the tomadol What was the cause of itl How 
many nouns can you find in the tenth paragraph which are nominative to the 
same verbl How is the noun ' height* in the sentence, " During tlie height 
of the tornado," governedt ( There are »6me tporda having apartic^nai 
ending, whi<A are commonly u»ed ae pr^oeiHont, tuck at DURHre, 

COHCJKRNIKG, RESPKCTIHO/ &C.) 
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1. It was as calm an evening as ever came from heav- 
en, — ^the sky and the earth were as tranquil, as if no 
storm from the one had ever disturbed the repose of 
the other; and even the ocean — that great highway of 
the world ,-^lay as gentle as if its bosom had never 
betrayed ,-^as if no travieller had ever sunk to death in 
its embrace. The sun had gone down, and the pensive 
twilight would have reigned over nature, but for the 
moon, which rgse in her full-orbed beauty, the queen of 
an illimitable world, to smile upon the goodly things of 
ours, and to give a radiance and a glory to all she shone 

I upon. It was an hour and a scene that led the ^ul to 
the contemplation of Him who never ceases to watch 
over th^ works he has made, and whose protecting care 
displays itself alike upon the solid land and the trackless 
wastes of the deceitful sea. • 

2. On the western coast of the county of Devon, 
which has been termed, and, it may be added, justly, ^' the 
garden of £ngland," upon such an evening, a group had 
assembled around one of the fishermen's cottages. The 

* When used in the same sense as concerning. 
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habitation was built iA the true style of the olden^ime^ 
when comfort was the principal object of the pro^Ctor. 
At either side of the door were scattered the lines and 
nets and baskets that betokened the calling of the owner, 
and the fisherman was taking his farewell for the night, 
of his happy, laving family, who were bidding him " God 
speed" on his voyage. 

3. A fine old man was leaning his arms on the rail- 
ing and talking to an interesting girl whose hand lay upon 
the shoulder of a younger sister. The stout fisherman, 
dressed in his rough jerkin, and large boots that reached 
far above the knees, was in the act of caressing a little 
cherub, who seemed half terrified at being elevated so 
high as the father^s head; while the wife and mother, with 
her infant nursling on her lap, was looking anxiously upon 
her husband as she breathed the parting blessing, and 
the prayer for his safb return. J^ little boy, the minia- 
ture of his father in countenancd* and in dress, bearing a 
huge boat-cloak across his shoulders, and the lantern 
that was to give light when the moon departed, complet- 
ed the group, — if we except a noble Newfoundland dog, 
some steps in advance of the party, watching for the nod 
«o command his march to a kind of pier where the fish- 
erman and his boy were to embark. ^ 

4. ^^ Good luck, good luck!" exclaimed th# old man; 
'^ good luick, and safe home again, John : ye want no more 
but God's blessing, and that ye may have for asking: 
but ye may as well take mine too." The blessing was 
heartily echoed by his kind partner and his children, and, 
whistling as he went, with his boat-hook on his shoulder, 
his dog Neptune before, and his boy following, he trudg- 
ed along to the beach. With the earliest dawn of morn- 
ing the fisherman's family were a^tir; the elder girl was 
busily arranging their little parlor, while the younger 
was preparing the breakfast table, and the mother 
spreading before the fire the clothes of her husband and 
her boy. An hour passed, and she grew somewhat uneasy 
that he had remained abroad beyond the usual period of 
his return. 

5. Another hour had elapsed, when she said to her fa- 
ther, " Father, go out to the hillock and try if you can 
see his sail upon the water; he seldom stays out so long 
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when the sea is calm and the weather fair; my little boy 
too was not quite well last night, and this alone should 
have hastened him home." The old man went forth, and 
one by one his grandchildren followed him, until the 
mother was left alone, rocking the cradle of her uncon- 
scious babe. After the lapse of another hour, her daugh- 
ter entered with news that a neighbor had spoken to her 
father in the night, and thkt he would certainly be soon 
home. 

6. ^' God grant it !" said she, and she spoke in a tone 
of deep anxiety, — '^ He never was away so long but once, 
and that was when he saved the crew of the ship Mary: 
and then the whirl of the sinking vessel had well nigh 
made his grave." Again she snrred the fire, again she 
arranged the clothes before it, and poured some hot wa- 
ter into the tea-cups. — Still the breakfast remained un- 
touched. The sun w^ now soaring to his meridian 
height, when once more the fkmily assembled in their 
humble dwelling; the prop of the whole was yet wanting. 
They sat down to a cheerless meal. The old man was 
the only individual who appeared to anticipate no evil; 
but he hastily finished his breakfast and went forth. 

7. The noon was rapidly passing, and the sun had al- 
ready given i^okens of the glory of his departure, when 
the fisheriflan's wife, having lulled her infant asleep, went 
herself to the hill that commanded an extensive view 
of the wide spread ocean. All the little household 
assembled on the spot, but no boat was seen upon the 
waters, — nothing that could give hope except the aspect 
of the waves which looked too placid to be dangerous. 
The deep dread was no longer concealed; and while the 
old man paced to and fro, looking earnestly at brief in- 
tervals over the loriely sea, the mother and daughter 
were sobbing audibly. 

8. ^' Fearless let him be whose trust is in his God!" 
exclaimed the father. — The sentence was uttered invol- 
untarily, but it had its efiTect. '^ Ay," said the mother, 
'^ he always trusted in God, and God will not forsake him 
now." " Do you remember, Jane," continued the old 
man, " how often Providence was with me, amid the storm 
and the wreck, when help from man was far off, and would 
have been useless if near ? " — ^And they cheered and en- 
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couraged one another to hope the best, — ^but to submit to 
the decree of Heaven, whether it came as the gentle dew 
to nourish, or as the heavy rain to oppress. From that 
hillock which overlooked the ocean, ascended their min- 
gled prayers that God would pot leave them desolate. 

9. The fisherman — ^the object of their hopes and fears 
— had been very successful during the night, when at 
day-break, as he was preparing to return home, he re- 
membered his promise to bring with him someusea-weed 
to manure the potato plot behind his cottage. He was 
then close to rocks which were only discernible at low 
water; he pulled for them, jumped on shore, fastened the 
painter of his boat to a jetting part of a cliff, and took 
his boat-hook with him. He collected a sufficient quan- 
tity of the weed, but in his eagerness to obtain it, he 
wandered from the landing-place, when he heard his boy 
loudly hallooing and exclaiming that the painter was loose. 

10. He rushed instantly towards the boat, which was 
then several yards off; the boy was vainly endeavoring 
to use both the oars, and Neptune, the faithful dog, was 
running backward and forward, howling fearfully, as if 
conscious of his master's danger, at one moment about 
to plunge into the waves to join him, and the next lick- 
ing the face and hands of the child, as if he foresaw that 
for him his protection would be most needed. The fish- 
erman perceived at once the desperate nature of his sit- 
uation; the tide he knew was coming in rapidly, and his 
hope of escape was at an end, when he perceived that 
his boy in an efibrt to use the oars, had let one of them 
fall overboard. " Father, father," exclaimed the poor 
lad, " what shall I do ? " — the boat was at this moment 
so distant that his distracted parent could scarcely hear 
the words, but he called out to him as loud as he could, to 
trust in God, the father of the fatherless. 

11. He then stood resigned to the fate which he felt 
awaited him, and watched the drifting boat that bore the 
child in peril from the fatal rocks. He had offered up a 
brief prayer to the throne of mercy, when in an instant, 
a light broke upon his mind. " Good God! " he exclaim- 
ed, " I may yet be saved. " With the energy of hope bat- 
tling with despair, he collected all the stones around him, 
and heaped them rapidly upon the highest ledge of rock: 
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k was indeed wonderful how he could have gathered so 
manv in so short a time ; but the Almighty gave strength 
to his arm, and he was laboring not for life merely, but 
for beings still nearer to him. 

12. l^e tide came on, on, on, and soon obliged him 
to abandon his work. He then mounted the pile he had 
heaped, planted his boat-hook firmly in one of the crev- 
ices of the cliff, and prepared to struggle for existence: 
but his heart failed him, when he considered how slight 
was the possibility tl^at the waters would not rise above 
his head. Still, he determined to do all he could to pre- 
serve life. The waves were not rough, •and the boat-hook 
supported him. The awful moment rapidly approached; 
the water had reached his knees; but he stood firmly, and 
prayed that he might be preserved. On, on, on, it came, 
slowly and gently, but more fearfully than if it had raged 
around its destined prey; — soon it reached his waist, and 
he prayed that it might go no higher. 

13. On, on, on, it came, and his shoulders were cov- 
ered; — hope died within him, and he thought of himself 
no longer, but of those who were so dear to him — his 
wife, his children, and his father — it was for blessings on 
them that he then implored Heaven. Still on, on, it 
came, and he was forced to raise his head to keep as 
long as possible from death; his reason was almost gone, 
his breath grew feeble, his limbs chill; he panted, and 
his prayers became almost gurgling murmurs. The 
blood rushed to his head, his eye-balls glared as if they 
would start from their sockets. He closed them with an 
effort, and thought for the last time on the home that 
would be soon so wretched. 

14. Horrible images were before him^-each swell of 
the wave seemed as if the fiends were forcing him down- 
ward, and the cry of the sea-bird was like their yells 
over their victim. He was gasping, choking, for he had 
no strength to keep his head above the waves, every mo- 
ment it was plashing upon them, and each coi!ivulsive 
start that followed only aroused him to the consciousness 
if consciousness it could be called, that the next plunge 
would be his last. 

15. Merciful powers! — at the very moment, when the 
strength and spirit of man had lefl him, and the cold shud- 
der of death had come on, he felt that the tide rose no 
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higher. His eyes opened, closed, and a fearful laugh 
troubled the waters! They eddied in his throat, and the 
bubbles floated around his lips — ^but they rose no higher 
— ^that he knew — again and again his bosom heaved with 
a deep sob, as he drew in his breath, and gave it forth 
anew in agony. A minute had passed since the salt sea 
touched his lips; — ^this was impossible if the tide still 
flowed. He could reason so much. 

16. He opened his eyes, and faintly murmured forth 
— *^ O God, be merciful." — The flow of the ocean had 
indeed ceased; there he still stood motionless; but pray- 
ing and weeping — thinking of his beloved home, and hop- 
ing that his place there might not be for ever vacant. 
The waters in a short time subsided, and he was enabled 
to stretch his chill limbs, and then to warm them by ex- 
ercise. Soon, the rock was lefl; dry as before, and the 
fisherman knelt down upon that desolate spot among the 
billows — hid his face in his hands, and praised and bles- 
sed his Creator — his Preserver. 

17. Oh! it was th& well-known bark of his faithful dog 
that he heard abovofthe waves; in another moment the 
creature was lickijl his pale cheek. He was saved — • 
he was saved — fcwhis own boat had touched the shore, 
and his own boj^was in his arms! he had been drifled 
to the land, and had easily found those who rowed hard 
for the chance of saving his father's life. Now home- 
ward, homeward! he exclaimed. Ploraeward, homeward! 
echoed the child, and Neptune jumped and barked at the 
welcome sound. The fisherman's family were still sup- 
plicating Providence upon the hillock that overlooked 
the deep, when the old man started from his knees, and 
exclaimed — " We are heard ! there is a speck upon the 
distant waters." 

18. " Where, where?" was echoed by the group; and 
he pointed out what he hoped to be the absent boat. 
They eagerly strained their eyes, but could see nothing: 
in a few minutes, however, all perceived a sail; still it 
was impossible to tell the direction in which its course 
lay. Then was the agony of suspense; it continued, 
however, but for a short time; a boat was evidently ad- 
vancing towards the shore ; in a few minutes, they could 
clearly perceive a man at the bow, waving his hat above 
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his head, and soon after the well-known bark of Neptune 
was borne to them by the breeze. The family rushed to 
the extremity of the rude pier, and the loud huzza of the 
fisherman was answered by the '^ welcome, welcome" of 
his father, and the almost inarticulate thunksgiringa of 
his wife. 

19. And now all was joy and happiness in the cottage, 
where there had been so much wretchedness; the fish- 
erman, his boy, and his dog, were safe from the perils of 
the great deep; but he would rcftum no answer to the 
many questions, as to what had detained him so long 
beyond the usual hour of his return—" Wait, my wife," 
said he, "until we have dressed and refreshed ourselves, 
and you shall know all; but before we do either, let 
us bless God for his mercy, for out of great danger hath 
he preserved me." Never was there a more sincere or 
more earnest prayer offered up to the Giver of all good- 
ness, than ascended from that humble dwelling. And 
when the fisherman had told his tale, how fervently did 
they all repeat the words that had given them so much 
consolation in the morning, — "Fearless let him be whose 
trust is in his God!" S. C. Hall. 



QUESTIONS. 

Where did Uie fitherman Ytvel At what time did he leave hia fiunilyt 
Who accompanied himl Did lie return at the usual timel Was the hm- 
ily alarmedl Can you relate the circuntftances that detained himi How 
was he savedl What part of ipeech do yoa call <<homeward" in the 17tli 
paragraphi Whyl What is the nominative caae to <*was echoed" in tht 
beginning of tlie 18th paragraph^ 
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THE RETREAT. 



I. A stranger sat down in the lonely Retreat :- 
Though kindness had welcomed him there. 

Yet, weary with travel, and fainting with heat, 
His bosom was sadden'd with care; . 

That sinking of spirit they only can know 
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Whose joys are all chasten'd by fears; 
The streams of whose comfort, though deeply they flow. 

Still wind through the valley of tears. 
What ails thee, O stranger ? but open thine eye^ 

A paradise bursts on thy view; 
The sun in his glory is marching on high 

Through cloudless and infinite blue : 
The woods, in their wildest luxuriance displayed, 

Are stretching their coverts of green, 
While bright, Trom the depth of their innermost shade, 

Yop mirror of waters is seen. 

S. There richly reflected, the mansion, the lawn> 

The banks and the foliage appear, 
By Nature's own pencil enchantingly drawn — 

A landscape enshrined in a sphere ! 
While the fish in their element sport to and fro. 

Quick-glancing, or gliding at ease. 
The birds seem to fly in a concave below 

Through a vista of down-growing trees. 
The current, unrippled by volatile airs, 

Now glitters, now darkens along; 
And yonder overflowing incessantly bears 

Symphonious accordance to song; 
The song of the ring-dove enamor'd, that floats 

Like sofl-melting murmurs of grief; 
The song of the redbreast, in ominous notes, 

Foretelling the fall of the leaf; 

S. The song of the bee, in its serpentine flight, 

From blossom to blossom that roves; 
The song of the wind in the silence of night, 

When it wakens or hushes the groves; 
And sweet, through the chorus of rapture and love, 

Which God in his temple attends, 
With the song of all nature, beneath and above, 

The voice of these waters ascends! 
The beauty, the music, the bliss, of that scene, 

With ravishing sympathy stole 
Through the stranger's dark bosom, illumin'd his mien, ^ 

Aind soothed and exalted his soul. ^ 

Cold, gloomy forebodings then vanish away, 
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His terrors to ecstasies turn, 
JiM the yapors of night, at the dawning of day. 
With splendor and loveliness burn. 

4. The stranger reposed in the lonely Retreat, 

Now smiling at phantoms gone by: 
When, lo! a new welcome, in numbers most sweet. 

Saluted his ear through his eye; 
It came to his eye, but it went to his soul — 

Some Muse, as she wander'd that way, 
Had dropped from her bosom a mystical scroU, 

Whose secrets I dare not betray. 
Strange tones, we are told, the pale mariner hears. 

When the mermaids ascend from their caves, 
And sing where the moon, newly-risen, appears 

A column of gold on the waves: 
And wild notes of wonder the shepherd entrance, 

Who, dreaming, beholds in the vale, 
By torch-light of glow-worms, the faries that dance 

To minstrelsy piped in the gale. 

5. Not less to that stranger mysteriously brought^ 

With harmony deep and refined. 
In language of silence and music of thought. 

Those numbers were heard in his mind: 
He listened and wonder'd, be trembled and wept^ 

While transport with tenderness vied, 
It seem'd as the heart of a seraph were swept 

By a spirit that sung at his side. 
All ceased in a moment — and nothing was heard. 

And nothing was seen through the wood. 
But the twittering cry of a fugitive bird, 

And the sunset that blazed on the flood: 
He rose, for the shadows of evening grew long^ 

And narrow the glimpses between: 
The owlet in ambush was whooping his song, 

And the gossamer waved on the green. 

6. Oft pausing, and hearkening, and turning his eye^ 

He left the sequester'd Retreat; 
As the stars in succession awoke through the sky^ 

And the moon of the harvest shone sweet; 
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So pure was her lustre, so lovelj and bright, 

So soft on the landscape it lay, 
The shadows appear'd but the slumber of light, 

And the night-scene a dream of the day. 
He walk'd to the mansion — ^though silent his tongue, 

And his heart with its fulness opprest, 
His spirit within him melodiously sun^ 

The feelings that throbb'd in his breast.—^ 

7. ^^0 ye, who inherit this privileged spot, 

All blooming like Eden of yore, 
What earth can afford is already your lot, 

With the promise of life evermore ! 
Here, oil as to strangers your table is spread. 

May angels sit down at the board! 
Here, oft as the poor to your dwelling are led. 

Be charity shown to your Lord! 
Thus walking with God in your paradise here. 

In humble communion of love, 
At length may your spirits, when Christ shall appear, 

Be caught up to glory above! " 

MONTGOMEST. 
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FIRE AT SEA. 



1. Perhaps th« most aggravating circumstances under 
which shipwreck can happen, are when it is occasioned 
by fire. It is then that death stares the mariner in the 
face in the most hideous form, while his means of 
counteracting the danger, or escaping from it, are more 
limited and ineffectual. JVot many disasters of this 
nature have been so calamitious as the burning of a 
French East ,Indiaman, The Prince, — She sailed from 
Port L' Orient, in France, on the 19th of February 1752, 
on a voyage outward bound. Before the awful calamity 
which we are about to relate, the ship had suffered much 
from having been driven on a sand bank. 
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2. She had heen four months at sea when, ewrlyoAe 
morning in June, she was discovered to be on fire. While 
the captain hastened on deck, lieutenant de La Fond 
ordered some sails to be dipped in the sea and the hatches 
to be covered with them, in order to prevent the access 
of air. — Every one was eroplojed in procuring water; 
all the buckets were used, the pumps plied and pipes 
introduced from them into the hold; but the rapid progress 
of the flames baflled every exertion to subdue them, and 
augmented the general consternation. * 

3. The boatswain, and three others took possession of 
the yawl and pushed off*; but those on board still con- 
tinued their exertions . The captain boldly ventured into 
the hold, to ascertain, if possible, the origin of the fire, 
but was compelled by the intense heat, instantly to return, 
and had not a quantity of water been dashed over him, 
he would have been severely scorched. In attempting 
to get the long-boat out, it fell on the guns and could 
not be righted. Consternation now seized on the crew; 
nothing but sighs and groans were sounded through the 
vessel; and the animals on bottrd, as if sensible of the 
impending danger, uttered the most dreadful cries. 

4. The chaplain of the ship, who was now on the 
quarter deck, cheered the people and exhorted them to 
renewed exertions; but 

'^ With fruitless toil the crew opp'ose the flame; 
No art can now the spreading mischief tame; 
Some smok'd and smother'd did expiring lie, 
Bam with the ship and on the waters fry ! 
Some, when the flames could be no more withstood^ 
By wild despair directed, midst the flood 
Themselves in haste from the tall vessel threw^ 
And from the heat, to liquid ruin f - 
Sad choice of death! when those v \ •> the fire^ 
Must to as fierce an element retire . 
Uncommon sufiTerings did these wi .\- ? .' ait, 
Both burnt and drowned they met . :. ^l- fate!" 

5. Self-preservation M'as now the . wl bject, and 
each one was occupied in throwing O' : ■ •'? whatever 
promised the least chance of escape. ' . . • . pars, hen- 
coops, and every thing to be met with ^ .zed in de- 
spair and thus employed. Some leap . «. the sea as 
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tke mildest death that awaited them; others more suc- 
cessful, swam to fragments of the wrecC, while some 
crowded on the ropes and yards, hesitating which alter- 
native to choose. A father was seen to snatch his son 
from the flames and clasp him to his breast; then plunging 
into the waves, they perished in each other^s embrace . 

6. The floating masts and yards were covered with 
men struggling with the watery element, many of whom 
now perished by balls from the ship's guns, which chanc- 
ed to be loaded, and were discharged as the Are reached 
them, thus forming a third means of destruction. The 
lieutenant, who had hitherto borne the misfortune with 
the greatest fortitude, was now pierced with anguish to 
see that no further hope remained of preserving the ship 
or the lives of his fellow sufl!erers. Stripping ofl* his 
clothes he designed to slide down a yard, one end of 
which dipped in the water; but it was so covered with 
miserable beings shrinking from death, that he tumbled 
over them and fell into the sea. 

7. He had no sooner reached the water than he was 
seized by a drowning soldier. La Fond made every ex- 
ertion to free himself, but in vain. Twice they plunged 
below the surface, but still the man held him until the 
agonies of death were past, and he became loosened from 
his grasp. Afler clearing his way through the floating 
bodies which covered the surface of the ocean, La Fond 
seized on a yard, and afterwards gained a sprit-sail cov- 
ered with people, but on which he was, nevertheless, per- 
mitted to take a place. He next got on the mlSbaiast, 
which having been consumed below, fell overboard, and 
after killing some in its fall, aflbrded a temporary succor 
to others. 

8. Eighty persons were now on the mainmast, includ- 
ing the chaplain, who by his discourse and example, 
taught the duty of resignation. Lieutenant La Fond, 
seeing the worthy man quit his hold and drop into the sea, 
lifted him up. — " Let me go," said he, " I am already 
half drowned, and it is only protracting my suflerings." 
" No, my friend," repHed the lieutenant, " when mjr 
strength is exhausted, but not till then, we will perish 
together." 

9. The flames still continued raging in the vessel, md 
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the fire at last reached the magazine, when the most t%im« 
dering explosion took place; and nothing could be seen 
but pieces of flaming timber, projected aloft in the air, 
threatening to crush to atoms in their fall, numbers of 
miserable beings already struggling in the agonies of 
death. Lieutenant La Fond, with the pilot and master, 
now escaped to the yawl; and as night approached, thej 
fortunately discovered a cask of brandy, about fifleen 
pounds of pork, a piece of scarlet cloth, about twenty 
yards of linen, a dozen of pipe-staves, and a small piece 
of cordage. The scarlet cloth was fitted for a sail; an 
oar was erected for a mast, and a plank for a rudder. 

10. This equipment was made in the darkness of the 
night; but a greater difiicuhy yet remained; for as they 
had no charts or instruments of any kind, and being near- 
ly two hundred leagues from land, they were utterly at a 
loss to know which way to steer. Both days and nights 
passed in miserable succession and no land was to be seen; 
the party all the while exposed to the scorching heat of 
the sun by day, and the intense cold by night, suffering 
too from the extremities of hunger and of thirst. 

11. When every thing seemed to predict a speedy ter- 
mination to the sufiTerings of this unfortunate crew, on the 
third of July, they discovered the distant land. It would 
be difificult to describe the change which the prospect of 
deliverance created. Their .strength was renovated and 
they were roused to precautions against being drifted 
away by the current. They reached the coast of Brazil 
and entered Tresson Bay. As soon as they reached the 
shore, they prostrated themselves on the ground, and in 
transports of joy rolled on the sand. 

12. They exhibited a most frightful appearance. They 
were nearly naked, and having been so long exposed to the 
heat and cold, and being almost starved, they were 
shockingly disfigured. Scarcely anything human char- 
acterised any of them. While they were deliberating 
what course to follow, about fifty Portuguese of the set- 
tlement advanced, and seeing their wretched condition, 
pitied their misfortunes, and conducted them to their* 
dwellings, where they were hospitably entertained. 

13. The chief man of the place soon came to see them 
and conducted them to his house, where he charitably 
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supplied them with clothing and a plenteous meal: 
Though sleep was almost a^ necessary as food, yet these 
miserable men would not retire to rest until they had re-* 
turned thanks for their miraculous deliverance, in the 
church, which was half a league distant. Afler staying 
here a short time, they were conducted to Paraibo, and 
thence to Pernambuco, where they obtained a passage to 
£urope, a<id arrived at Lisbon on the 17th of December. 
Nearly three hundred persons perished in this dreadful 
catastrophe. Scrap Book. 

QUESTIONS. 

Under what circumstances is shipwreck the most dreadfull What vessel 
waa this which was bamedl From what port did she sail) — Wheitl What 
hapfiened to her in her passagel When was she buniedl What was the 
situation of die people on boardi What did some of them dol How far 
were they from landl Did any of them escapel Howl Did they safTer 
much'! What was the cause? What country did tliey reachl What 
■W3B their situation and appearance! — ^^What was the cause of thisl How 
did tliej^ express their Joy when they reached the shorel By whom were tiiey 
soon discovered? How were they treated? Who furnished them with 
clothes? At what place did they embark for Europe? When did they 
c^rive. and where? — How many perished by this calamity? 
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1 . Oh ! lady, buy these budding flow'rs, 

For I am sad, and wet and weary: 
I gather'd them ere break of day, 

When all was lonely, still and dreary: 
And long I 've sought to sell them here. 

To purchase clothes and dwelling, 
For Valor's wretched orphan girls — 

Poor me and my young sister Ellen. 
Ah! those who tread life's thornless way, 

In fortune's golden sunshine basking, 
May deem my wants require no aid. 

Because my lips are mute, unasking; 
They have no heart for woes like mine, 
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Each word, each look, is cold — ^repellingy 
Yet once a crowd of flatt'rers fawn'd, 
And fortune smil'd on me and Ellen! 

2. Oh ! buy my flow'rs, they 're fair and fresh 
As mine and morning's tears could keep them; 

To-morrow's sun shall see them dead, 

And I shall scarcely live to weep them! 
Yet this sweet bud, if nurs'd with care, 

Soon into fulness would be swelling, 
And nurtured by some gen'rous hand, 

So might my little sister £llen. 
She 's sleeping in the hollow tree, 

Her only home — its leaves her bedding; 
And I 've no food to carry there, 

To soothe the tears she will be shedding. 
Oh ! that those mourners' tears which fall, 

That bell which heavily is knelling. 
And that deep grave, were meant for me, 

And my poor little sister Ellen! 

3. When we in silence are laid down, 

In life's last fearless, blessed sleeping. 
No tears will fall upon our grave. 

Save those of pitying Heaven's own weeping. 
Unknown we 've liv'd, unknown must die, 

No tongue the mournful tale be telling. 
Of two young broken-hearted girls — 

Poor Mary and her sister Ellen. 
No one has bought of me to-day. 

And night is now the town o'ershading, 
And I, like these poor drooping flowers, 

Unnoticed and unwept am fading; 
My soul is struggling to be free — 

It loathes its wretched earthly dwelling! 
My limbs refuse to bear their load — 

Oh God! protect lone orphan Ellen. 

Scrap Book 
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THE IRISH EMIGRANTS. 

1. ''Come, 4:ome," said Henry Campbell to his sis- 
ter, " there is a fine slide on the piazza." " Slide on 
the piazza! how came ice there, Henry?" '*0h it rain- 
ed and snowed all night, and the wind blew it, I suppose, 
over the floor; — and 'tis as glib as glass; so come, before 
we go to school, let's have a real slide." They ran to 
the piazza; and as Henry was first there, he got the best 
and longest slide. — "Oh that's not fair," said Laura, "my 
slide is full of ridges." "Yes, Laura; but I came first." 
"Well, you might be generous enough to take turns, if you 
can't be polite. Mother says boys ought always to give 
the best places to the girls." " I know mother says so, 
but 'tis something I have'nt learned yet," said Henry, 
laughing, " I like myself mighty well; and to tell the 
truth, Laura, I think boys have just as good a right to 
the best places, as girls. But now I have slid a little 
while, I will let you try it; for you seem to be slipping 
and hobbling terribly over your part.' 

2. Laura ran to the other side, and in her eagerness 
to go the whole length of the slide, would have gone 
quite off the piazza, but for a little boy, who had been sit- 
ting, unperceived by the children, behind one of the 
columns. He spread out his arms, saying, "you'll fall, 
Miss; 'tis all ice here." She camaso violently against 
him, as almost to throw him fromrtne steps; and retreat- 
ing a little, fell herself; but shjBr^vas not hurt; and jump- 
^ed up, exclaiming, " Why ^d'nt you tell me, Henry, 
'twas all ice, quite to the steps ?" " What are your 
eyes for, Laura } But wheA'C did that boy come from ? 
Out of the frozen ground ? / And where is he now ?" 

3. He had sunk down again behind the pillar; they 
went to the front of the pi&zza, and saw him seated on 
the steps, bending and crouching over, apparently to 
screen himself from the cold. He looked up to the chil- 
dren; his full, dark, bright eyes formed a striking con- 
trast to his pale cheek; ^is tattered hat, through the 
large openings of which h'^ curling locks were visible, 
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was merely a shade for bis eyes. He was dressed in a 
suit of summer clothes, over which he had the remains 
of a great coat; or rather the cape and collar of what 
had been once an over coat of dark cloth; part of the 
sleeves remained, and some strips hung on bis back; 
but his whole appearance betokened extreme poverty. 
'Twas a cold morning in January,* and his bare legs 
were blue as the sky. Laura looked with pity on the 
little suffering boy, and said kindly to him, '^ are you 
not very cold ? What's your name ?" " Yes, I am very 
cold and hungry. Miss. My name is Willy Mac Vinny; 
and I live by the colleck." 

4. Mrs. Campbell called her daughter at that moment; 
—and, Henry asked him where he came from. " Ire- 
land," was the reply. " Oh, you are an Irish vagabond; 
you had better run off," said Henry, with an air of con- 
sequence; — "for my father donH like the Irish at all." 
The little boy's heart seemed full; but he only said as 
he walked away, "I am no vagabond; but a poor Irish 
boy seeking work, or food." Henry went on sliding; 
but his heart reproached him for his unkindness to the 
little beggar. He felt, as many little boys do, at times, 
a desire to appear important; and when Laura came back, 
with a plate full of good food for the suffering boy, he 
wished he had not turned him away so rudely. He 
looked up and down the street, and would, without doubt, 
have run afler him, if he had been in sight; for he was 
not an unfeeling boy, though he was sometimes conse- 
quential and vain; He tried to put the best face on it, 
by saying, when Laur^ asked him why he sent him off so 
soon, *' Oh, I sent him aioay, Laura; you know Pa don't 
like the Irish at all. He . says the country is nundated 
with them." 

5. Henry stood quit^ straight, and looked, as little 
boys would say, " migkty big;^^ Laura laughed, and said, 
*' n«nda/ed/ what does that mean, master Henry? You 
are very grand this morhingA" " Mean?" said Henry; 
" something bad, I supposel" and he felt mortified at 
using a word that he did not understand. " Mother 
says it is vain and affected to luse words without knowing 
thfcir meaning, Henry." " You don't know the mean- 
iDg yourself^ Laura; so you need'nt laugh at.me.?' " But 
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I have not used the word, Henry; and I think you have 
made a mistake in it." " No, I have not; for Pa said, 
only yesterday, that he wished there could be some stop 

fut to the constant something, — 'twas a big word 
never heard before, but I know it meant bringing the 
Irish here; for he said, the country was nundated with 
them." " Inundated^ Henry." " Well, that is just the 
same." " Not exactly, I think; but come, let us go ask 
mother the meaning of inundated." 

6. The result of their inquiries I will not relate; as 
any of my young friends can find out the meaning by 

'asking* their parents, or looking in their dictionaries; 
though most of them, I have no doubt, are acquainted 
with the meftning.-7-When Mr. Campbeli had dined, he 
said to the children, as he drew his chair close to the 
bright fire, round which the family had assembled, '^ You 
would know how to value this warm room, and all the 
comforts that we are constantly enjoying, if you had heard 
the tale of misery I have heard to-day, my children." 
And turning to Mrs. Campbell, he continued, " There 
is an Irish family in extreme distress, at no very great 
distance from us. The old grandmother accosted me in 
the street to-day, begging me for the love of Heaven to 
give her something for her children, who^were starving 
with cold and hunger. Her hair was silvery white; her 
cheek pale with want and misery. I never was so much 
interested in a street-beggar in my life." 

7. Laura looked at Henry; he turned very red, but 
said nothing. ^^ I am sure she was a real object of char- 
ity ; and I wish, my dear, you would (if 'tis not inconve- 
nient for you) take John with a basket of woocT, and 
bread, and see to their wants. I had nothing but a 
Jarge bill in my pocket this morning, and am obliged to 
go to Brooklyn, or I would not trouble you, this cold 
day. There is the number," ss5d he, laying a card on 
the table; ''and you had better take Laura and Henry 
with you; it may be usefiil for them to see by contrast, 
bow blessed their lot is. It must increase their grati- 
tude to the Giver of all good." " I will go immediate- 
ly," said Mrs. Campbell. 

8. They were soon warmly dressed, and on their way 
to the abode of wretchedness. It was clear, though 
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cold, and the children complained of the keeimeaa of the 
air. As they passed the streets leading to the North 
river, snuggled close to their mother, they found the 
objects of their search in a cellar; and when the door 
opened, a scene of misery was presented, that astonished, 
and almost terrified the children. The suffering family, 
supposing 't was their grandmother, who had gone to get 
food for them, rushed to the door, saying, ^' Oh, grand- 
mother, have you got some ? have you got some ?'' . Then 
seeing a stranger, they sunk back to their places on the 
floor. In the corner of the rough-looking fire place, sat 
a slender, pale-looking woman, with a sick infant in her 
arms; over which she was bending, apparently to keep 
it from the cold air. Before the fire place,.a young girl 
endeavored to blow into a flame, with her apron, some 
chips, dirt, and leather. In the corner of the room was 
a heap of straw, on which lay a few ragged bed clothes. — 
There was neither table, chair, nor utensil of any kind, 
in the room, except a broken pitcher, and an old pail 
with a rope handle. 

9. I have been thus particular in my description of 
their abode, that you, my dear young reader, may, when 
you are surrounded with every comfort, feel grateful to 
God for his goodness to you; and be contented and happy, 
though there should be some among your companions 
whose clothes are finer and more fashionable, and who 
have elegance and luxuries, that you may, if you choose, 
be very happy tvithout. A few days since, I saw the round, 
red cheeks of a little ffirl wet with tears, because her 
bonnet was not as handsome as she wished. When you 
are disposed to repine at such trifles, think of the damp, 
cold cellar, where six children, with their mother, sat 
without food or fire ; and then I am sure you will look up 
to your mother, or the friend who supplies your wants, 
and say, ^^ you know best what is proper for me, I can 
be happy in any dress you choose." 

10. What I have told you of this Irish family is entirely 
true. I myself stood among them, and dropped many teari 
on the pallid cheeks of the sick baby. I saw these Irish 
emigrants, just as I have described them to you. But 
to go on with my story; Mrs. Campbell spoke kindly to 
the mother, who had started up, and offered the wooden 
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box on which she had been sitting, and asked her how 
she came to be so reduced as to have neither fire nor 
food. /' Alas, madam," said she, sobbing, '^ sickness 
and death have been with us; and whi|| signifies anything 
we say? Nobody cares for an Irish beggar. My poor 
old mother h^ been out seeking food for us these two 
days; and she has scarce got enough to keep us from 
{Starving, madam. This morning I sent Willy, there, 
thinking he was so young and innocent-like, nobody 
would be for calling him a cheat; but he was not used 
to the trade, ma'am; for as he sat trying to get courage 
to tell his story, a little boy sent him off, because his 
father hated the Irish." 

11. Henry and Laura both looked at the little boy, 
who had sunk down among the straw; and Henry, while 
the tears stoo(l in his eyes, said, '^ Oh, mother, that was 
I! Yes it was; J was so foolish as to think I understood 
father's conversation with uncle James; and I told him 
to run away: but I hope, little bOy, you will forgive me; 
for I am sure I would have given ^ou.H?^ breakfast and 
dinner too, had I known how poo^!pi^ ^^^ry you were."^ 
Henry gave his hand to Willy;jSw Vinny ; and his black 
eyes sparkled, and his pale ||^& flushed with pleasure, 
amid all his rags and wretchedness. So easy is it for 
the rich to give pleasure to the poor. The Irish woman 
continued, ^^ He tried once more, and knocked on the 
door of a large house; the servant, who came, said, * Get 
about your business, you little thieving paddy! and 
don't trouble me anymore with your knocking.' He. 
came back sorrowful enough; and has sat, ever since^ 
shivering in the straw." 

12. " Why did'nt you apply to the alms-house?" 
** Och, and did'nt we sure enough? but could get nothing, 
because we were not resident six months. I have sold 
every thing, madam, even my clothes, before I could 
beg." John was called in with the basket; a fire was 
kindled ; and some milk bought, as soon as possible. The 
tears trembled in Mrs. Campbell's eyes, as she saw the 
eager imces of the children, while the bread was broken 

^among them. The grandmother returned, and was 
surprised and delighted to see them thus employed. She 
said, while tears streamed down her wrinkled face, 
TOL. V. 20 
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<' Crod bless you always, lady! I have had a wearisome 
day; and sure I was ready to lie down and die, when I 
thought I should bring nothing to the children." — She 
seated herself on t^e heap of straw, and sobbed like an 
infant. Her daughter tried to comfort her, and said, 
'^ Drink some of the warm milk, mother, you are faint 
and weary; and don't inke on so now, when comfort has 
come to us." 

13. Mrs. Campbell left them with means to make them 
comfortable until some plan could be devised to give them 
employment, by which they could support themselves. 
As soon as their situation was known they were supplied 
with every necessary; for there is no place in the world 
where the people are more liberal to the poor than in 
New York. Laura and Henry never forgot the lesson 
they learned from this poor family. They were ever after, 
kind to their inferiors, and generous to the poor. Henry 
was careful never to repeat any of his father's observa- 
tions, without being sure he perfectly understood' them. 

Juv. Mis. 

r QUESTIONS. 

What were Hcaii^^od Laura doiof^ on the piazzal Was Henry polite in 
taking the beat slide to himnelf 1 What did Laura come near doing iHien 
be rehnquiflhed the slide to herl What prevented her ffoing off 1 Who 
was this little boyi What was he there fori How did Henry treat himi 
What blunder did Henry makel Oi:^ht little boys and eirls to use words 
of which they do not know the meaningi What did their father tell Aera 
"mhen he came homel Who went to see the family 1 In what situation did 
they find theral Describe itl How did Henir feel when he found the bc^ 
wlM>m he had driven away was one of theml What did Mrs. Camj^wll do 
liar themi Were they provided for afterwardsl 



Section XiV. 

THE LAD'S WINTER PLEASURES. 

1. When the keen biting frost binds up the hardground^ 
And the piercing cold wind whistles wildly around; 
When summer's green leaves are all stripped from the 
trees. 
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And the clear, sparkling streams are beginning to freeze; { 

When nature is wrapped in her mantle of white, i 

And the glad light of day soon gives place to the night; * 

Oh ! then how I love, when the school is let out, 

To join the gay boys in the long, deafening shout; 

To jump o'er the snow-banks, to'wrestle, and run, 

And roll up the snow-hills, is glorious fun. 

Then ! the thick ice how delightful for sliding, 

And skating, how grand; — then how pleasant is riding.'— 

2. When the moon in her beauty, pours a flood of bright 

beams 
On the unsullied snow, and the cold, ice-bound streams. 
The bells they are jingling, the horses are prancing, 
And my own happy heart in my bosom is dancing. 
Away we all drive with laughter and noise. — 
Oh ! dearly I love winter's turbulent joys. 
But better I love, when the datk evenings come. 
My footsteps to turn to my own pleasant home. 
The greetings of loved ones fall light on my ear. 
Like the sounds of soil music, delightfi#and clear. 
We close the green shutters, the curtains let down, 
And now what to us is cold winter's dark frown ? 
We stir up the fire, and close round the table, 
While my dear father reads us a story, or fable; 
Or a history, perhaps, of the heroes and sages, 
Who lived long ago, in the early dark ages. 

3. Then I lead little Sue when she's learning to walk, 
And hark to the pet while she's trying to talk; 

How sweetly the sounds from her lisping tongue fall. 
Like the Nightingale's notes, or the Kedbreast's sofl 

call. 
Then Kate spreads before me her long hoarded toys. 
And I join the loved girl in her innocent joys. 
Yes, winter has pleasures, delightful and sweet, 
For indeed it is pleasant for kindred to meet 
Round the bright blazing fire, while kindness and love 
Reside in each breast, and the actions all move. 
To meet love-glancing eyes, the sofl touch of the hand. 
From the friends that we love, makes the warm heart 

expand. Juv Mis. 
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ROBERT TURNER. 

" There's somediing in a noble boy, 
A brave, free-hearte<i, generous one. 
And in Jiis clear and ready smile, 
Unsliaded by a tbotigiit of guile. 

And unrepressed by sadness— 
Which brings me to my childhood back, 
A« if I trod its very track. 
And felt its very gladness." 

1. In one of our pleasant, inland villages, lived Mr. 
Lemuel Cook, who was the schoolmaster of the place, 
and one of the most amiable of instructors, sympathetic, 
mild and forgiving. He was held in high estimation by 
all classes of people, but loved sincerely by the most of 
his pupils. Now and then, an untoward boy would come 
into his hands, whose heart could not be moved by any 
concords; but ^ven such he generally contrived to bring 
to obedience, more through the influence 9f kind affec- 
tion than fear. He had a way of setting one thing off 
against another, and thus producing a kind of harmony, 
which cheated even the untoward into something like an 
amiable motive of action. 

2. He was accused by the boys, eager to possess his 
esteem, of giving an undue portion of it to one of their 
number. This accusation was unfounded; for he had 
reason to love this boy above the rest. He was the 
finest little fellow that had ever been placed under his 
care. This boy was named Robert Turner. He was a 
child of good capacity, and of a temper surpassingly 
sweet. He was generous, open, and ardent, disinterest- 
ed, and obedient to the wishes of his friends. He was 
warmly attached to his master; — and there was no doubt 
that Mr. Cook, in common with others, looked upon Rob- 
ert with an eye of preference and affection. 

3. One morning, when the hour for beginning opera- 
tions in school had arrived, and Mr. Cook had taken his 
seat, on looking round, he missed Robert, who was 
always at the head of the first class, and accustomed to 
being first in every way. Robert's absence was a thing 
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80 uncommon, that he at once inquired whether any one 
knewwhere Turner was. Nobody knew. After awhile, 
he began to suspect, or fear, that he mu3t have been 
taken suddenly ill. He asked again, when they had seen 
Robert last, and whether they had heard of the doctor^s 
being sent for to any one ; but he gained no information. 
He now observed two or three of the boys whispering and 
laughing among themselves, and caught the sound of 
Mruant.' *What did you say, Stearns?' inquired he. 
^Nothing, sir; I was only telling Dick, that he might 
have played truant for once, as well as ourselves, and 
that, may be, you would not flog him for it.' 

4. Mr. Cook read the feeling that was lurking in their 
hearts, and replied, ** It would grieve me very much, 
Stearns, to catch Robert in doing anything ihki was 
unworthy; but if it so turns out, that he has transgressed 
wilfully, and knowing the forfeit, he must pay it; I shall 
show him no weak indulgence." About an hour after 
this, Robert made his appearance. He looked very 
warm; his face was flushed, and his hair wet; but he 
walked in, and took his place, with an air so open, ingen- 
uous, and untroubled, that his master saw at once that 
it must have been accident, and not design, which had 
caused his detention. When Robert approached Mr. 
Cook, he said to him in a low voice, ' I'm very sorry, sir, 
to be so out of time, this morning.' His master, who had 
perfect confidence in'him, answered, * I excuse you, Rob- 
ert; you can tell me thp cause by and by.' 

5. There was not a boy in school, who did not intui- 
tively understand that there was nothing wrong, nothing 
to be ashamed of, behind such a front as Robert present- 
ed. When the lessons were closed, and the scholars dis- 
missed, Mr. Cook called Robert, and inquired the cause 
of his delay, saying, * I am afraid you were a little lazy 
this morning.' — ^ Not at all, sir,' answered Robert, * but 
shall I tell you the whole story.?' * Do,' replied Mr. 
Cook, ' I have waited here on purpose to hear it.' 

6. ' Well, sir, I started uncommonly early this morning, 
because my mother wished me to go round to the mill, 
and see lyir. Dickens, about some meal. I was obliged 
to go over Slaty Hill, you know, sir, but the morning was 
beautiful, and I thought the walk would be very pleasant 

20* 
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to me, and so it was, for the birds were all singing, and 
the bees, in multitudes, humming among the wild flowers 
that spring up among the rocks. I had done my errand 
to the miller, had passed over the top of the hill, and was 
on the descent this side, when I heard screams and shouts 
of laughter. I stopped to listen, and then I distinguished 
cries of distress mingled with this laughter. I could not 
conceive what it was, but I feared some mischief. 

7. ^ I was just on the turn of the hill you know, sir, 
where the old oak tree stands, and I could not see far; 
so I seized one of the branches of the oak, and swung 
myself round, till I could look down into the dell, and 
there I saw Tom Gibbens, who stands back in the wood 
now; I can just see his hat. He, and his brother, with 
little Jem Goodwin, were standing on the bank of the 
river. He had the child half stripped, and was plunging 
him into the water, and then cuffing him. I screamed 
out, " Tom, Tom ! for the love of mercy don't hurt the 
child." I felt ready to fly at the sight of it, and I came 
very near letting go my hold, and dropping down, in or- 
der to get there the sooner, but I feared I might break 
my limbs. "And who are you," said Tom, "so deadly 
merciful.^" and looking up and seeing me, he said, "0, 
'tis you, you chicken-hearted fool, is it? well, come down 
and I'll show you some fun." 

8.^1 again besought him not to hurt the boy. " I will 
give you anything in the world to buy him off." " Well, 
come down," he answered. I swung round upon the 
bank again, and scrambled down between the rocks as 
quick as I could, and when I got near, poor little Jem 
cried out, " Pray, pray, Robert, take me out of his hands; 
pray do, he says he will drown me." I ran up to them, 
calling to Jem not to be afraid; " Tom would not drown 
you, said I, a bit sooner than he would drown me; don't 
be so frightened." I attempted to take hold of James, 
and said, " Let me take him home, Tom; you have pun- 
ished him enough, let his fault have been what it may." 
" No, that I have not," said Tom, "a vile informer, he is 
not half punished enough, I shall duck . -"r^^^n^ and 
then give him a sound flogging." 

9. ' I tried all in my power to persuac desist, 

and made him every offer I could think he only 
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seemed to grow more and more determined. I was at a 
loss what to do, for you know, sir, he is so much larger 
than I, that he could beat me to death if he chose. I did 
not see, however, how I could avoid a quarrel with him, 
and I began taking off my clothes. He, seeing this, cried 
out, "What, you are ready to fight for him, ah! well 
then, you may swim for. him," and wading in a few steps, 
he gave Jem a push into the river. I slipped off my 
shoes and plunged in, and had great difficulty, I assure 
you, sir, in getting him on shore, while Tom stood laugh- 
ing on the bank. The poor child was insensible when 
I took him up. I sat down, and held him in my arms, 
and began rubbing him with all my strength; begging 
Tom to go up to old Ma'am DVake's and get some man 
to come and carry the child there, that he might be prop- 
erly attended to, " For really, Tom," said I, " I am 
afraid you have drowned him." 

10. ' He set up a laugh at this, and screamed out, " I 
drowned him ? that's a good one, it was all your own do- 
ing, you made me push the boy in, and now you may take 
the comfort of it ; if he is dead, it is you who have killed 
him." This made me feel dreadfully, as you may sup- 
pose, sir; but I soon perceived that he began to revive, 
and I had the pleasure to see him in a little while, per- 
fectly recovered. — ^When he could stand, I helped him 
on with his clothes, and asked him if he felt able to go 
with me to Mrs, Drake's and warm himself, and get per- 
fectly dry, and then go home. — He said " Yes, if Tom 
would let him." "0, I'll let you go, for this time," said 
Tom, " but take care how you inform against me again, 
for next time I'll drown you in good earnest. And as 
for you, you chicken-hearted fool," said he, turning up- 
on me, " who can't see a young rascal like that punished, 
without meddling, go along, and I shall go with you." 

11. * I did not know what he meant, but I said, "Why 
should you be angry with me, Tom, or wish to beat me, 
for doing an act of common charity ?" " 0, I shan't 
trouble myself with you," answered he, " but I hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing you flogged, for it is full an 
hour and a half you have wasted here, and unless your 
roaster is as weak as yourself, he'll give you a hiding for 
k " I smiled at this, and could not help answering 
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'^mj master, I think, will not punish me for helping anoth-- 
er. He would not see the mosfeinsignificant creature in 
the world suffer, without trying to give relief. " " Well," 
said Tom, ^^ I look upon you as the most insignificant 
creature I know, and 1 hope he will abate a little of his 
accustomed tenderness, and let me have the pleasure of 
seeing you wince under his blows." 

12. ^ I half carried little James up to Mrs. Drake ^s, 
and when we got there I told her the story, and asked 
her to let Jem warm himself, and get recruited, before 
he set out to go home; or if she thought it would be best, 
to keep till school was done, and I would return for him. 
'^ I do think it would be better to keep him, " said she, 
'^ till you return, for Tom*is such a bad boy, that I should 
not be willing to have the boy fall in his way just now." 
Little Jem was pleased with this arrangement. He seem- 
ed really in fear of his life. I then questioned him, how 
it happened that he had made Tom so angry. 

13. * " Why," said he, " Squire Wales's men were go- 
ing to gather the cherries this morning tp carry to mar- 
ket, and one of them told me, yesterday, that if I would 
be there in season, with a basket, they would give me 
some for my mother . So I was very eager to get the cher- 
ries, and I went to the field before it was fairly daylight. 
When I got there, I found the men had not yet come; 
but I soon heard a voice, and looking about to see where 
it came from, I spied Tom and his brother in one of the 
trees picking cherries. I did not speak a word; for I am 
always dreadfully afraid of him; but soon afler, he saw me, 
and leaving the tree, came up and seized me by the arm, 
and asked me how I dare come there to steal. I told him 
that John had promised me some cherries for my mother, 
if I would be there in season. '^ I don't believe a word 
of it, " said he,'^ he gave me leave to get some, but I don't 

, believe he'd give them to a beggar's brat like you ; so 
walk off directly, or I'll find the way to make you." 

14. 'I was too much afraid of him, not to mind him, 
and I went out of the field, and he followed me. We had 
not gone far when the men came in sight. ^^ Now turn 
to the right, " said Tom, " and run for your life." He 
turned at the same time, but I could not go as fast as he 
did; and he looked back, and held up his finger and said. 
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" If you tell who it was that was here, I'll cut your ears 
off ; now mind that ." I trembled all over, and stood stock 
stiU. When John reached me, he took hold of me, and 
said, '^ What's the matter with the boy ? and who's that 
we saw running away ? " Ah, John, said I, pray don't 
ask me that, for I'm so frightened I Can't answer you. 
John laughed, and said, " I see how it is. We knew the 
rascal, it was Tom Gibbens, and he has been threatening 
to beat you if you tell; but you need not be afraid of him. 
Sit down here, on the stone, and when I have done, I'll 
give you some cherries, and go round to your house 
with you. " I sat down and waited for him, but I dread- 
ed the thought of meeting Tom. 

15. " When they had finished gathering, John went 
home with me, and just by the old tree, before you come to 
our house, there stood Tom, behind the stone wall. As 
soon as John saw him, he called out, " Ah! you need not 
skulk, Tom, I knew you this morning, as soon as I put 
my eyes on you." Tom made no reply, but I felt 
dreadfully frightened. I gave mother the basket of fruit, 
and told her the story. She is afraid of Tom, herself, 
and she told me I' should not go out again, to put myself 
in his way, till the thing was forgotten. And I'm going 
to Mrs. Grant's, to carry her clean clothes, she said, and 
I'll stop and tell your schoolmistress the reason why you 
don't come to-day; so take your book, and amuse your- 
self here, and keep the door shut. Afler she had been gone 
some little time, I was sitting on the step of the back 
door, reading, and I heard a rustling in the lilac bush 
near me, and looked up, and there was Tom, almost 
touching me. I jumped up and screamed, but he had 
tight hold of me before I could enter the door, and 
dragged me right down the hill as fast as he could. 

16. ' I begged him, for mercy's sake to let me go, but 
he made no answer till we got to the bottom of the dell, 
and he then gave me such a shaking that I had no power 
to move, and said, " There's for you, and now 1 will 
duck you, till I make you sick of the thought of in- 
forming against me, in future." I declared to him, that I 
did not inform against him; that the men knew him, and 
told me so as soon as they came up. But he would not 
belie^'e me, told me to hold my tongue, and began dipping 
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me in the water, and then heating me, till I felt almost 
dead; and I really helieve, Robert, you saved my life.'' 
Poor child! he looked as if he had suffered very much; 
and I laid him down on the old woman's couch, and she 
got him some hot tea to take. I then left him, telling 
him I would come back, when school was over, and take 
care of him home. And now, sir, don't you think some- 
thing ought to be done with that bad boy ? — for he may 
kill somebody one of these days, in his passion.' 

17. When Robert had finished his account of the 
business, Mr. Cook, who had been deeply interested in 
it, told him that he had done right, and that he would not 
only receive his approbation, but that of all persons who 
might hear the story. ^^ And what is more than that, my 
boy, you will have the approbation of your own con- 
science, and the pleasure of reflecting that you, perhaps, 
have saved the life of this poor child. But come, I am 
in a hurry 'myself to do something for the abused boy. 
Let us walk to Mrs. Drake's, and we will both go home 
with him." Mr. Cook and Robert then went out of the 
school-house together, followed by a number of boys. 
Tom, who had been creeping about in the wood, at a 
little distance, to watch the result of the conference, 
seeing this, began to fear that Robert was right, and 
that truth and virtue would prevail, and consequently 
that his own vicious conduct might not escape punish- 
ment. He therefore took himself off as quietly sis he 
could, and sneaked, like a wicked coward, home. 

18. When Mr. Cook and Robert reached Mrs. Drake's, 
they found the old woman very anxiously looking out 
for them, quite alarmed at the state little James was in. 
She told them, that when he had been there about an 
hour, he was seized with violent ague-fits; that she put 
him directly in bed, and covered him up, and gave him 
something hot to swallow, '^ But," said she, '^ I think 
the child is out of his head now, and it is xny belief that 
wicked wretch has killed him." Mr. Cook went and 
examined the child, and found that he was in a high 
fever, and he thought it not safe to move him. He told 
Mrs. Drake he would go for his mother, and then call on 
the doctor, and that he would come back again himself, 
and bring anything she thought necessary for the comfort 
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of the poor boj. Mr. Cook then left them, and Robert 
staid behind, to assist, in any way he could, in taking 
care of James. 

19. After Mr. Cook had summoned James's mother 
and the physician, he called on a magistrate, and informed 
him of all the facts concerning the outrage committed 
upon James Goodwin, and begged him, if he thought 
proper, to take up Tom Gibbens, and to lose no time, as 
he thought it likely Tom would run off, if he heard of 
the illness of James. It was judged proper, and the boy 
was secured at once, and after the usual examination, 
was committed to the house of Correction, " Where, by 
solitude and labor," his poor mother said, ^' she humbly 
hoped he might be brought to a just sense of the enor- 
mity of his own conduct, not only in this instance, but in 
the whole course of his life, which was, and had beeiv 
fur years, altogether wicked, and depraved." — She said, 
she thought she had reason to bless Mr. Cook for the 
step he had taken, for that if Thomas could not be turned 
at once from the error of his ways, this would at least 
force him to reflect seriously,- and might be the means of 
softening that heart, which had, hitherto, appeared so hard. 

20 . James's illness was so severe that he but jast es* 
caped with his life. Mr. Cook was with him every mo- 
ment he could spare, and Robert was one of his constant 
attendants, and he became so fond of James, and interest- 
ed his parents so much in him, that when James was 
removed, it was to Mr. Turner's house, where he ever 
afterwards remained. — So that James had no occasion, on 
the whole, to regret his fright and illness, as they became 
to him the means, not only of getting forward in the world, 
but of securing the friendship of Robert, which, through 
life, proved a fruitful source of pleasure to him. Mr. 
Cook had the satisfaction of instructing James, as soon 
as he got well enough to go to school. He was by nature, . 
a very bright, intelligent boy, and soon answered all the 
wishes of his master; and though four years younger than 
Robert, became a very interesting companion to him. 
They might always be seen together; and generally, with 
Jem's arm fast locked round Robert's; 

*' A happy pair 
Of Uoomiog boys (wbom we behold eveo now) 
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Bint in their leverftl and their oommoD h>t! 
At leaBt, whatever fate the noon of life 
Reserres for either, this is tare, that bodi 
Have been permitted to enjoy the dawn; 
Whether reffarded aa a jocund time 
That in itself may terminate, or lead 
In course of nature to a sober eve." 

Youth's Kxsfbakx. 

QUESTIONS. 

What vras the name of the teacher where Robert attended scbooll Why 
was he attached to Roberti What was Robert's cbaracterl — ^What happen- 
ed one morning at the schooH What did the otiier boys tliink about Rob- 
erti Why was he so readily excused by the teacher when he came in so 
Intel What reason did Robert assign to the teacher, after scbooll What 
was the little boy's name who wa»injured1 Who injured himi What for? 
Did tlie little boy recoverl — What was done with Tom Gibbensl Where 
did James go to livet— Did he and Robert continue good friendsl 



Section Xivzz. 

THE BANDITTI. 

1. The Baroness de Cena was a native of tbe island 
of Cuba, of French parentage, and married to a German 
emigrant. Her husband's Coffee estate was situated 
near the bay of Cadenas, on the north coast of the isl- 
and. All the world knows that the bay of Cadenas has 
been a famous, or rather infamous resort for pirates, and 
indeed, bids fair to be so again, unless the government of 
the United States shall devise some effectual means of 
protecting our West Indian commerce. 

2. The Baron ^de Cena was absent from his estate at 
the time of our narrative, having gone to Havana on 
business; and lefl his lady, rather incautiously, consider- 
ing the times, under no other protection than that of a 
faithful mulatto servant, who was also entrusted with the 
care of the slaves and property. It is seldom that ui 
estate, in that vicinity, is lefl without ti^o or three whiter 
men, well armed, out of regard not less to the incursions 
of banditti, than to disturbances among the negroes. It 
so happened, however, on the present occasion, that the 
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Baron was obliged to leave his estate and family in a 
comparatively defenceless state. 

3. He had been absent but two days, when the Bar- 
oness was awakened in the middle of the night, by loud 
and repeated blows against the front door, as of some 
one attempting to break into the house. Presently she 
heard the mulatto servant demanding from within, ^^ Who 
was there?" which was answered by several loud voices, 
ordering him instantly to open the door. Before he had 
time, however, to consider what was to^ be done in such 
an emergency, the door was burst open, a number of 
armed men' rushed in, and seizing him, ordered him not 
to make the slightest resistance on peril of his life. 

4. The noise and bustle of these proceedings were 
heard with appalling distinctness by the Baroness, whose 
bed-room opened into the hall where the banditti were. 
She knew that' she might easily escape herself, by a back 
passage; and by secreting hierself among the coffee trees, 
might avoid the insults of these ruffians, till morning, 
when they would, of course, be gone. But she could 
not do this without leaving her young children, four in 
number, to their mercy. This conflict between fear 
and maternal affection was not long. She resolved to 
face the danger. She had risen and dressed herself at 
the first alarm, and after taking her sleeping children 
from their little cot-beds, placing them all in her own bed, 
she drew the muskitto curtain close around them, and 
silently recommending herself to the care of Providence; 
and collecting the resources of her own energetic mind, 
«he issued from her chamber, and entered upon a scene 
which few men could have summoned resolution enough 
to encounter. 

5. On coming to the estate, the first step of the rob- 
bers, who were eleven in number, had been to secure 
the slaves who slept in small thatched cottages at some 
distance from the master's dwelling. They had then pro- 
ceeded to the house, and afler for6ing an entrance, had 
bound the mulatto, the only man-servant who slept in 
the house, and had commenced the work of plunder by 
a simultaneous attack on the sideboard, which was fur- 
bished with a handsome display of plate and cut-glass. 
The spirits^ liquors, and cordials were safely disposed of 

VOL. v. 21 
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bj one 8et; while another, less sensual than aTaricioim, 
were secreting silver fruit baskets, tumblers, and spoons, 
in the folds of their Montero jackets. 

6. In the midst of this havoc, the door of the Baron- 
ess's apartment opened, and she stood before them with 
an air rather of astonishment than fear. Several of the 
fierce looking ruffians approached her at once, all ei- 
claiming, ^^ 'IHie keys! the keys! Senora, where has your 
husband secreted his treasure?" These men were all 
armed. Some wore pistols in, their belts; others carried 
blunderbusses, and each had a sword by his side, and a 
dagger in his bosom. Their countenances were swarthy 
and dark, their eyes flashed with malignant passion, their 
voices were harsh, and their gestures threatening, as 
they approached the defencless but undaunted woman. 

7. ^^ Gentlemen," said she, in a soil but steady voice, 
^' gentlemen, you are wrong in supposing that my hus- 
band has treasure concealed in the house.'' " We know 
he has!" exclaimed one of the villains, '^ and you must 
show us where it is, or die;" accompanying this courteous 
address with a threatening movement of his sword. One 
of their number, who stood nearest the Baroness, on 
hearing this speech, cast a look at the wretch who had ut- 
tered it, which caused him to draw back his sword, and 
skulk out of sight. Another fellow drew a pistol from 
his girdle, and pointing it towards the lady, demanded 
the keys, and several others were drawing their swords, 
and preparing to enforce the demand, when the same 
man who had interposed his authority a moment before, 

' called out in a voice of thunder, '^ Silence, ruffians! Do 
you not see that it is a lady ? Do ye forget that ye are 
men?" Saying this, he extended his sword horizontally 
between the Baroness and her persecutors, and pushed 
them back en masse. 

8. " Senora," he proceeded, turning to the lady, "we 
are not common banditti, although the conduct of some 
here might lead you to suppose so; nor is it a small tempt- 
ation that has brought us hither. We have obtained cer- 
tain information that your husband has lately received a 
large sum of money. We have good reason to suppose 
that it is concealed in the house, and, though I regret 
that the misfortune should fioll on such a noble and beau- 
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tifal lady asyourself; you must deliver it to us." ^' Iknoir) 
of no EBoaey in the house," replied the Baroness. '^ If 
my husband has received any, he has not informed me 
where it is." * 

9. ^^ You will then allow us to search for it ourselves," 
replied the robber. ^^ Be kind enough, Senora, to hand 
us the keys of your husband's (Closets and desks." The 
Baroness had no alternative but to deliver up the keys. 
She went into her room, and, instantly returning, gave 
them into the hands of the robber who had demanded 
them, and while the search commenced, she retired to 
her room. There she could overhear the villains as they 
prosecuted the work of pillage and destruction. When 
there was any difficulty of unlocking a door or desk, it 
was burst open, and their oaths and curses, at each fresh 
disappointment they met with iii their search for treasure, 
were loud and threatening. 

10. After an hour of dreadful suspense, the Baroness 
heard a party of them return from the chambers into the 
hall adjoining her room, and with horrid imprecations, de- 
claring that they would destroy every article of furniture, 
and even murder every creature in the house, if the mon- 
ey were not forthcoming; and at the same moment, the 
crash of a chandelier, which hung in the hall, and the 
cries and entreaties for mercy from the poor mulatto, 
gave assurance of their determination to execute the 
threat. The next moment, the Baroness heard the man, 
who had protected her before, remonstrating with his com- 
rades, and endeavoring to convince them that they might 
be mistaken about the money. ^^ That man," thought 
she, ^' can save me, and he shall." 

11. She ordered one of the female attendants, who 
stood trembling around her, to call him into the room. 
When he appeared, the Baroness addressed him in a firm 
and steady manner. " Senor," said she, " I observe that 
you have some authority with these men, and I am much 
mistaken if you are not their leader. I have told you the 
truth about the money you are in search of I am cer- 
tain there is none in the house. My husband is in Ha- 
vana. I know that if he had left money here, he would 
have informed me where he had deposited it. Your com- 
panions are misinformed, and they are unreasonable in 
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their demands and threats. I must' claim your protec- 
tion, Senor. Here I am, a defenceless woman, and here," 
said she, raising the curtain, and pointing to the bed 
■where they lay, " here are my children. We have no 
protector but you. Take all you can find in the house, 
but as you are a man, save me and my children from 
injury." 

12. The robber cast one glance at the anxious coun- 
tenance of the mother, and another at the unconscious 
group of children. They were all asleep. The young- 
est had thrown his dimpled arm round his brother's 
neck, who was smiling in his innocent dreams, as the stem 
bandit gazed upon them. ^' Senora," said he, ^' you and 
your children are safe Not a hair of your head shall 
be hurt. Stay in this room, and if one of my compan- 
ions dare approach it, he dies." So saying, he left the 
apartment. The Baroness was not disturbed in her 
asylum, but the house was thoroughly pillaged, and it was 
daylight ere Khe heard them leaving the hall. She then 
issued from her apartment to witness a scene of utter des- 
olation. Her bureau was broken open, and her jewels 
were stolen. The fragments of the broken chandelier 
were scattered over the floor, the side-board was cover- 
ed with broken decanters and tumblers, its drawers were 
pulled out; table linen, knives and forks were tumbled 
about, and every article of plate was gone. 

13. The last circumstance furnished occasion for the 
display of a new trait of her unconquerable spirit . Hear- 
ing the robbers mounting their horses at the door, tke 
ran out and called to them. ^' Cavalleros! Have yon no 
more gallantry than this? Will you take all my jewels, 
and evsl-y article of my plate? Will you leave a lady 
without so much as a spoon or an ear-ring?" It will 
hardly be believed, but it is a literal fact, that the leader 
dismounted, and restored her a couple of silver spoons, 
and some jewels of trifling value; at the same time, tak- 
ing the opportunity to exact from her a solemn promise 
that she would not give the alarm, nor cause them to be 
pursued for twenty-four hours. This promise she faith- 
fully observed, and when at the expiration of the stipulat- 
ed time, they were pursued, they were traced to the sea 
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shore bj scattered articles o^f plunder. The most carer 
ful search, however, never discovered who were the 
perpetrators of this singular outrage. T|i£ Pearl. 

QUESTIONS. 

Where did the Baroness reside? In what part of the island? For what 
has this been famous? Do the inhabitants generaDv leave a guard on their 
pkntations, when they are obliffed to be awayl Why*? Where was die 
husband of the lady who was ronbed? At what time of the night was she 
awakenedl Did the robbers wait to have the door opeoedl What did they 
first do after they entered 1 Was the lady very much alarmed 1 Why did 
she not escape through the hack doorl Did she venture to go in where they 
were? How did the robbers behave to herl How were they dressedl 
What did they tell her they wanted'^ Who saved the lady fnwa being injor- 
edl How did. they proceed in tlieir search for money'? Did they find anyl 
What did they take away? What did she ask them to leave herl Did 
they comply with her requesti What ]:M'omi8e did she make them? Wore 
the robber$ evear discovered? How many were tiiere? 
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AN APPEAL TO SCHOLARS. 



1 . Having thus far used my best endeavors to entertain 
and instruct you, permit me now to address to you a few 
hints respecting your sclwolj school-duties , and schoolfeel- 
ings. Perhaps you may think that this more properly 
belongs to your parents and teachers, yet I hope you 
will not think me too officious, if I offer you a few words 
by way of advice. My motive for doing this is your 
good as well as^the good of those who have the charge 
of your education. — Be assured I feel very anxious, not 
only that you should make a respectable appearance in 
school, by your improvement and good conduct, but also 
that your school may prove the means of making you 
useful and respectable members of society. 

2. The first question I wish to propose to you is, 
whether you have ever considered what a school is 
designed for? — I have known children to entertain very 
different notions on this subject. Some think that a 
school is a place in which little boys and girls are shut 
up, to keep them out of danger and mischief. Others 
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think it is a place where children are sent to be whipped, 
because their parents do not like to do it themselves. 
There are others who think it is merely a place of 
recreation, where children meet together to talk and 
play ; and in order to avoid work at home they will go 
very willingly to school, so long as they are there per- 
mitted to spend their time in their own way. 

3. But let me ask you who are so far advanced as to be 
able to read this book, what you think a school is for? 
If you are not prepared to answer this question, allow 
me to answer it for you, or rather to tell you what I think 
a school is designed for. A school, then, is nol designed 
as a prison for children, nor a place of ioriure and suffer^ 
ing^ but as a place where they may learn those things 
which will make them useful and happy. None can be 
very useful or very happy if they have no learning. 
Perhaps you have been pleased with reading the interest- 
ing stories in this book and in other books which have 
been published for children; but you could not have had 
this pleasure if you had not learned to read. And where 
did you learn to read? Was it not at school? 

4. You have found out then one of the purposes of a 
school. But there are yet many things for you to learn 
which are to fit you to become useful men and women, 
and these are to be learned at school. Ton will not 
forget, therefore, that a school is designed as the place 
where children are to lay the foundation for fdture 
usefulness and happiness. But I am afraid that your 
minds have been prejudiced against the school. I am 
afraid that the good old nurse, or the silly housemaid 
has told you some dreadful stories abont the school and 
the teachers; and that when you have been mischievous, 
or have behaved improperly at home, your mamma has 
threatened to send you to school as a punishment, and that 
you have been taught to consider the teachers as persons 
employed merely to inflict pain and torment upon the 
children committed to their care. 

5. I wish all silly people who thus terrify children, and 
instil into their minds prejudices and false notions about 
schools and teachers, would themselves go to school and 
learn better. I have known innocent little children enter 
the school room for the first time, trembling as if they 
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expected to receive a severe whipping from the teacher, 
for they had been told that he was dreadful cntel^ and the 
poor little things supposed they were sent there on purpose 
to be whipped. Those children who go to school im- 
pressed with the idea that it is a prison, in which they 
are to be shut up for a certain time, and that the teacher 
is no other than a tormentor whose business it is to inflict 
pain upon the little prisoners, might as well be kept at 
home; for as long as they are under the influence of 
fear and terror, nothing can be done for their benefit. 

6. But you, who have been long at school, know that 
none need be afraid who are disposed to do well: and 
that good scholars will be both praised and esteemed. 
And now let me ask if you have ever thought of the 
difficulties with which your teachers have to struggle? 
Have you considered the unpleasant nature of their 
employment, and the many circumstances which tend to 
disaflfect the minds of their pupils? If you have not, I 
hope you will permit me, as a friend both to you and 
them, to say a word in their behalf. 

7 . In the first place then, let me tell you that as there 
are few, if any employments in this world more useful 
than that of a teacher of youth, so there are few more 
difficult. I shall not attempt to enumerate all the diffi- 
culties of the employment, but some of them are so ob- 
vious that you cannot help seeing them. You know that 
in every school there are children of a great variety of 
dispositions, views and feelings, and I am sorry to add, 
that in almost every school there are those who give their 
parents much trouble at hoipe . Now, how can it be ex- 
pected that when forty, sixty or an hundred of these 
children are placed together under the government and 
direction of one person, their conduct, their opinions and 
their feelings will all be alike ? 

8 . The teacher must either govern them or not govern 
them. If he does not govern them his school is worse 
than none, and will soon be destroyed . If he resolves 
to govern the school, he must lay restraints upon the 
scholars which they will be constantly endeavoring to 
shake ofl*. To maintain these restraints he is frequent- 
ly under the necessity of using means which are as un- 
pleasant to him as to the scholar. Respecting the pro- 
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priety of these restraints and the means used for ea&rcr 
ing them, there will be difierent opinions. . One thinks 
an unreasonable requirement is made of him concerning 
his school duties. Another thinks he is unjustly punish- 
ed, and a third is dissatisfied because another is not pun- 
ished as well as himself. Thus the teacher soon des- 
pairs of gaining the good-will of all his pupils, and must 
content himself to struggle against the malice and hatred 
of some ai)d the outrageous irregularities of others. 

9. Again, parents are not always disposed to exercise 
the most amiable feelings towards teachers. There are 
some parents who will always find fault; they can never 
be suited. Either the teacher is too severe or too lax; 
he either requires too much or too little; or he does not 
understand his business and teach their children what in 
their opinion, they should be taught. Here then, both 
the parents and the children agree in condemning the 
teacher, although at the same time he may be the most 
amiable and the most capable man in the world . When 
this is the case, it would be infinitely better for these chil- 
dren to stay at home; for it is very certain that they will 
derive no advantage from the school, but are making a 
great deal of trouble for themselves and the teacher. 

10. To attempt therefore, to please all. his scholars 
and all their parents and all the guardians and overseers 
of the school is quite a hopeless task, and the teacher 
has no alternative but to try to please himself and to dis- 
charge his arduous duties in such a manner as to him ap- 
pears best adapted to promote the improvement of those 
committed to his charge. But in doing this, he hsis a 
thousand perplexities which meet him at every step. 
Among the severest of his troubles is the insensibility and 
cruel ingratitude of scholars. You know but little, my 
young friends, of the bitter feelings which wring the heart 
of your teacher when he sees all his labors and all his 
exertions bafSed by your indolence or perverse temper, 
and all his endeavors to promote your advancement in 
learning, repaid by conduct the most unfeeling and un- 
grateful! 

1 1 . Perhaps you will attempt to justify such conduct, 
by saying that your teacher has treated you ill; that he 
has corrected you when you thought you did not deserve 
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correction; that he requiries you to do more than you 
have an inclination to do, or that he will not allow you 
to do what you wish. — But who, let me ask, is the best 
judge of these matters ? — You know very well that there 
must be order in school or the school will be worse than 
useless to you. If then, after repeated appeals to your 
own sense of propriety, you cannot be persuaded to sub- 
mit to the wholesome regulations of the school, what is 
to be done ? £ither you must be permitted to make what 
disturbance you please, or you must be turned away 
from school, or you must be punished in school as a 
warning to yourself and others that the transgression 
of the rules of the school will not be allowed . Your 
own reason tells you that one of these must be done. Do 
you then suppose that your teacher inflicts punishment 
on you because he delights in doing it? Or does he do 
it only because he is compelled to do it, that he may 
maintain that order which you all allow is necessary to 
be preserved? 

12. I wish you to understand correctly, the nature of 
that authority which is exercised by your teacher. Let 
me tell you then that it is of the same nature as that exr 
ercised by your parents. So long as you are under the 
notice and care of your parents, they alone have a right 
to exercise authority over you; but when you are pjaced 
at school, the authority of your parents is transferred to 
the teacher, and so long as you remain under his care he 
has the same right to control and govern you as your pa- 
rents have while you are at home. This right of your 
teacher to exercise authority over you, is recognised and 
established by the laws of your country . You have then, 
as much reason to complain of the government, and rebel 
against the authority of your parents as that of your 
teachers. The right to govern must exist somewhere, 
and when your parents place you at school, they at the 
same time transfer the right to govern you while there, 
to the teacher under whose care you are placed. 

13. But in the exercise of this authority, on the part 
of teachers there are many difficulties. Teachers, of 
all others, are in most danger of doing wrong. They 
have more vexations and more matters which call for 
their attention at the same moment, than almost any 
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other class of people, especially teachers of large schools. 
How then can it be expected that every act of theirs will 
be perfectly right ? How can you expect that everything 
they do will be as correctly done as if they had but one 
person to deal with, or but one thing to attend to, and 
sufficient time for reflection? 

14. Your teachers are compelled, in many instances 
to decide hastily, owing to the hurry and pressure of the 
moment. However much they may desire to decide cor- 
rectly, they often err. Not having time to examine all 
the circumstances of the case, they are obliged to act 
according to the best judgment they can form ; but they 
often find aftei wards, tiiat they have judged incorrectly. 
The same actions often appear different to different per- 
sons. A teacher is sometimes led to think that certain 
conduct of the scholar proceeds from obstinacy or malice, 
when perhaps nothing in the world is farther from his 
mind or intention at the time ; and. the conduct which 
the teacher supposed to proceed from obstinacy or malice, 
is found to proceed wholly from diffidence or misunder- 
standing. 

15. But what is to be done ? The teacher can judge only 
from appearances, and these are so strong as to lead 
him to inffict punishment. It is an unfortunate case, but 
such cases will unavoidably happen. Parents themselves 
sometimes fall into the same error, although they are much 
less excusable. What then is the course which a scholar, 
corrected under these circumstances, ought to pursue ? 
Ought he to indulge in angry, bitter and malignant feel- 
ings against his teacher for having done what appeared 
to him to be right } Certainly not. Let him take some 
suitable opportunity and speak to the teacher privately 
and respectfully on the subject, and in this way it will be 
very easy to remove any false impressions from his mind: 
and I presume there is not one teacher in an* hundred 
who, when convinced he has done wrong to a scholar 
through mistake or misapprehension, will not be anxious 
to make all the reparation in his power. 

16. Children are very apt to think that their teachers 
are their enemies merely because they are obliged to lay 
a restraint upon them and correct them when they trcuis- 
gress. But why should you not suppose your parents 
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are your enemies because they do not permit you to do 
as you wish ? — ^Your parents restrain you and sometimes 
perhaps correct you, but they do it for your good. And 
your teachers also, when they are under the necessity 
of correcting you, do it for your good and not because 
they dislike you or wish to give you pain. Why then 
should you look upon them as your enemies and treat 
them with disrespect.^ 

17. Whether you believe it or not, your teachers do 
really feel a great anxiety on your accost. They de- 
sire to have you do well and improve in yoflr studies, 
not for their benefit but your own. They are unceasingly 
toiling for your good, and could you know the delight 
and satisfaction which they feel when they find you dis« 
posed to listen to their instructions and profit by their 
labors, you would never again allow yourselves to think 
they were your enemies, but you would look upon them 
as, next to your parents, your best earthly friends. 

18. What then shall we think of those scholars who 
appear to take pleasure in harassing the peace and in- 
juring the feelings of their faithful teachers? And what 
do you think are the feelings of those teachers, who, af- 
ter weeks and months, and perhaps years of incessant 
toil and labor with these same scholars, find themselves 
at last rewarded by their insults and the basest acts of 
ingratitude }* I will not believe that you whom I now 
address can ever be guilty of such ungenerous cbnduct. 
If you consider yourselves as unjustly dealt by in school, 
recollect the circumstances, which I have mentioned, and 
let not your feelings become imbittered against your 
teacher for an unintentional injury. Do not strive to 
defeat all his labors for your good, by showing a stubborn, 
a malicious and revengeful disposition towards him. If 
you cannot get along with your teacher without constant 
irritation and unpleasant occurrences, better, far better 
both for you and him and for the other scholars that you 
should leave the school at once. 

19. When a scholar has once resolved to use all his 
arts to harass and vex his teacher, let him bid farewell 
to all improvement; for however much the teacher may 

* I am happy to say there are many honorable exceptions to this 
oondacL 
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aesire to benefit such scholar, be finds all bis efforts yam 
and useless. I am sorry to say there are any such schol- 
ars to be fognd^ in our schools, but it is a melancholy 
fact that few teachers can say they have none. 

I have now given you my ideas of a school, and stated 
to you some of the difficulties with which your teachers 
have to struggle, in the .discharge of their arduous and 
complicated duties. You perceive I have addressed you, 
not as stones or trees, but as beings capable of thitJcing 
and reasonin^^^-^ ou can all of you reason about your 
play andl playthings. This you do probably every day. 
When any one of your schoolmates confers a favor on 
you, you know you ought to esteem this person and be 
grateful for the favor you have received. Now let me 
ask you who, beside your parents, has conferred or can 
confer a greater favor on you them your teachers, who 
are striving to give you that instruction which is better 
than silver or gold, because none can take it from you. 
I appeal then to your reason, when I ask you, ought you 
to treat them with disrespect and ingratitude? 

20. I shall close this part of my address by a few 
words of advice, which, if you have any desire to im- 
prove, I think you will receive and follow : 

Strive by every proper means to secure the good opin- 
ion of your teachers and enlist their best feelings in your 
favor. When you have done this, I will be answerable 
for your improvement. . I have known scholars who, by 
following this advice, have made very rapid improvement 
even under teachers whose qualifications were not of the 
highest order. Nothing is more certain than that a good 
understanding and kind feelings between the teacher and 
the scholar are absolutely necessary for improvement in 
school. 

21. As you value your own peace and happiness while 
at school ; as you value your good name and respect- 
ability among your school-fellows; as you value the ap- 
probation of your parents and friends ; and above all, as 
you value your future usefulness and respectability in 
society, and the approbation of your heavenly Father, 
strive by every means in your power to cultivate a fi-iend- 
ly intercourse with your, teachers, and on no account al- 
low yourselves designedly and unnecessarily to injure 
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their feelings, or cause them unnecessary trouble. Be 
persuaded then, by one who feels deeply concerned for 
your future happiness and prosperity in life, to lay the 
foundation for these, in youth, by honoring both your 
parents and teachers, and treating them with that re- 
spect and affection which their kindness and their labors 
for you have deserved. 

12^.- Having dwelt so long upon school feelings as they 
relate to your teachers, I wish now to consider them as 
they relate to yourselves, or as they exift .toward your 
school-fellows. — You know very well that in scl^ol, there 
are many causes of disagreement among scholars. Some 
children too, are of a quarrelsome disposition, and are 
never easy unless they are wrangling with some of their 
playmates. Nothing can be more unpleasant either to 
parents or teachers than to discover such a disposition 
among their children. I hope none of you are of this 
description. If you are, I will tell you a secret, if you 
have not already found it out; — ^you are very unhappy. 
You are not only unhappy yourselves but you make all, 
with whom you associate, unhappy also ; and unless you 
make haste to correct yourselves, you will have but a 
sorry life to live. 

23. Nearly all the little girls and boys, (I will not say 
men and women,) with whom I am acquainted, love them^ 
selves almost if not quite as well as they love their com- 
panions. You must not therefore be ofiTended with John 
because he will not cut off his finger for the sake of lend- 
ing you his knife ; nor with £mma, because she will not 
blot her own book in order that yours may appear better: 
nor with Charles for not lending you his book and sitting 
idle himself; nor with Abby because she reads better 
than you. It would be very silly for you to be offended 
with your school-mates for things like these. When you 
are disposed to be offended with any one for not granting 
you favors, or complying with your wishes, you should 
first ask yourselves whether you would be willing to do 
what you request of them; and never feel ill-will against 
any for not dpmg what you yourselves would be unwil- 
ling to do were you in their place. 

' 24. Envy too is a vile passion, and very often creeps 
into school in defiance of all law; and is sure to take up 
VOL. V. 22 
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its residence wilh those who in other respects are eon- 
mdered the best scholars. This evil passion not only re&' 
ders its possessor very uncomfortable, but is often the 
cause of pain and trouble to others. There are some 
scholars who cannot hear others praised or see them re- 
warded without giving vent to their envious feelings. 
Such persons will sometimes use very unfair and un- 
generous means to injure a rival. They may sometimes 
succeed in bringing him or her into difficulty and perhaps 
disgrace, but^he only reward they receive for this, is the 
gratification of their malignant feelings, and in the end 
are themselves, by far, the greatest sufferers. 

25, It is a beautiful sight to see children of the same 
family united to each other by the ties of affection^ and 
striving to promote each other's happiness by little offices 
of kindness and good will in all their intercourse. And 
it is a no less pleasing sight to see children of difierent 
families, when placed together at the same school, treat- 
ing each other kindly, and conducting all their studies in 
school and all their diversions out of school with har- 
mony and affection. If you are quarrelsome and conten- 
tious you will have but few if any friends : if you are 
kind and obliging you will have many friends and will al- 
ways be welcome in the company of good children. 

26. 1 will now relate an interesting circumstance which 
occurred not long since in a school in one of the prinm- 
pal towns in New England. — In this school there was a 
class of young misses distinguished for the uniform cor- 
rectness of their deportment, and diligence in their stud- 
ies. Although premiums of some value had frequently 
been contended for by this class, and although it was un- 
derstood by them that a single transgression would place 
any one below her companions on the merit roll, yet no at- 
tempt W€w ever made by any member of the class to les- 
sen the merit or injure the standing of any other in the 
estimation of their teacher, nor did he ever hear an un- 
kind word spoken by any one of them to another, nor to 
him respecting another. 

27. One day when the teacher was standing near the 
elaiss, he accidentally heard some one speaking in an 
audible voice to another, which was contrary to the rules 
•f the school. On turning towards the speaker^ he im- 
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^lediatelj charged the transgression upon Miss M-<^, as 
Chere were circumstances which led him to suppose that 
she was the transgressor. She accordingly received the 
marie which was the penalty of the transgression. In a 
few minutes Miss T — , who sat near her, went to the 
teacher and acknowledged that she was the person who 
had caused the disturbance and desired that the penalty 
might be attached to her name as the other miss was 
innocent. This incident discovered a nobleness of con- 
duct and an elevation of feeling which raised these 
young misses still higher in the esteem of their teacher, 
and made an impression on his mind which will probably 
never be effaced. Miss M — , did not deny the charge 
lest it should be fixed upon her companion, choosing 
ratifer to suffer the penalty herself; and Miss T — was 
too generous to allow her friend to suffer on her account. 
Such generosity and magnanimity, where each one had 
so much at stake, were truly admirable and worthy to 
be thus publicly noticed for the imitation of young ladies 
in any school. 

28. How different was this conduct from that of many 
scholars who wickedly attempt to fix their own transgres- 
sions upon others, and even go so far as to allow anoth- 
er to be punished for faults which they themselves have 
committed. — Let me hope, dear children, that you will 
hereafler strive to suppress every improper feeling to- 
wards your school-mates; that you will endeavour to treat 
each other with fairness and civility; that you will never 
allow yourselves to be guilty of the shocking and dis- 
graceful conduct of quarrelling and fighting: that you 
will strive to cultivate harmony and friendship with each 
other, both in and out of school; and especially that you 
will' avoid all profane and vulgar language in every 
place and on all occasions. — By such a course of con- 
duct you will secure the approbation of your parents and 
teachers; the esteem of your friends and acquaintance, 
and the approbation, blessing and protection of your 
kind Father in Heaven. 

QUESTIONS. 

What do some children think about a school t What do you think a 
school is for 1 Why are some children afraid to to to school 1 What do 
yon think of those persons who thus frighten chiUren 1 ]>o you think a 
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tmxlbtet*B tatk is a very easy one 1 Why 1 Wbat are some of the difficid- 
ties he has to strtKffle with f What is the conduct of some scholars towards 
their teacher 1 What do you think of such scholars 1 How ought schohus 
to treat their teachers 1 Why 1 What is absolutely essential ^r improve- 
ment in school 1 Are children who possess quarreisonie dispositions rerj 
ha|^ ? Ought you to be offended with your companions for not doing m 
you, what ycm would be unwilling to do for them 1 How do envious schol- 
ars sometimes do ? Who suffers most from the effects of envy, the person 
who envies another or the person envied *? What sight is very beautifiilt 
How oivht scholars to treat each other ? Can you relate the particulars of 
the incident which occurred in a certain school f What fx-inciples did this 
occarrence developel Is such conduct very common among scholars 1 What 
is the course which some scholars pursue to get clear of punishment 1 Which 
do yon think is most worthy of imitation 1 
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THE UTTLE GRAVES. 

1 . 'T was autumn, and the leaves were diy 
And rustled on the ground, 

And chilly winds went whistling by, 

With low and passive sound; 
As through the grave yard's lone retreat. 

By meditation led, 
I walked with slow and cautious feet ' 

Above the sleeping dead. 
Three little graves, ranged side by side, 

My close attention drew; 
O'er two the tall grass bending sigh'd, 

And one seemed fresh and new. 
As lingering there I mused awhile 

On death's long dreamless sleep. 
And mourning li^'s deceitful smile, 

A mourner came to weep. 

2. Her form was bow'd, but not with years. 
Her words were faint and few; 

And on those little graves, her tears 

Distilled like morning dew. 
A prattling boy, some four years old. 

Her trembling hand embraced; 
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And from my heart, the tale he told 

Will never be effaced. 
^^ Mamma, now you must love me more; 

For little sister 's dead; 
And t'other sister died before, 

And brother too, you said. 
Mamma, what made sweet sister die ? 

She loved me when we play'd. 
You told me if I would not cry, 

You 'd show me where she 's laid." 

3. " 'T IS here, my child, that sister lies, 
Deep buried in the ground; 

No light comes to her little eyes. 

And she can hear no sound." 
'^ Mamma, why can't we take her up, 

And put her in my bed ? 
I ^11 feed her from my little cup. 

And then she won't be dead. 
For sister '11 be afraid to lie 

In this dark grave to-night; 
And she '11 be very cold, and cry, 

Because there is no light." 
" No, sister is not cold, my child* 

For God, who saw her die. 
As he looked down from heaven ano smileG^ 

Call'd her above the sky. 

4. "And then her spirit quickly fled 
To God, by whom 't was given 

Her body in the ground is dead; , 

But sister lives in heaven." 
*' Mamma, won't she be hungry there, 

And want some bread to eat ? 
And who will give her clothes to wear, 

And keep them clean and neat ? 
Papa must go and carry some; 

1 '11 send her all I 've got : 
And he must bring sweet sister home; 

Mamma, now must he not ?" 
'* No, my dear child, that cannot be; 

But if you 're good and true, 

22* 
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Tou '11 one day go to her; but she 

Can never come to you. 
' Let little children come to me^ 

Once the good Saviour said; 
And in his arms she '11 always be, 

And Grod will give her bread." Mebixon. 
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1. There came one mom, a lovely child. 
With gesture free, and accents wild; 
Who, as we turned our guest to see, 
Approach'd with meek simplicity. 

We gazed — delighted with his air, 
His brilliant eye — his skin so fair; 
And listened with attentive ear, 
His artless laugh of joy to hear. 
And while we praised the lovely boy, 
Whisper'd, **how great thy parents' joy; 
Surely, whate'er their cares may be, 
They aJl are sweetly soothed by thee." 
And thought how kind indulgent heaven 
Which had this precious blessing given. 

2. The scene soon changed; for prone to roam, 
The child, for pleasure, wandered home, 
And, such is mortal's varied lot, 

'Midst other scenes was soon forgot. 
But scarce an hour, the scene had closed, 
And silence o'er the past reposed, 
When sudden as in fancy's dream. 
There came a wild, distressing scream — 
A scream so fearful, that it froze 
The heart, that listened as it rose; 
A scream so dreadful to mine ear. 
It fixed me to the spot with fear. 
Another came— this roused my thought, 
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My trembling feet the mourner sought. 
And oh, the scene; though fled forever, 
From mem'ry can it fade ? No never. 

9. I saw that boj, whose artless smile 

An hour before could cares beguile; 

That lovely boy, with trembling frame, 

Shrink from the fire's resistless flame. 

I saw that skin like lily pure, 

Mid darkening cinders now obscure; 

And saw those eyes in beauty bright, 

Close on the flame's terrific light; 

And heard that voice which late could charm. 

Screaming with anguish and alarm. 

But O, what agony of thought, 

When the wild mother's look I caught. 

Methinks though now 't is fled forever. 

That look can be forgotten, never. 

4. Sad, sad, reverse ! how dark, how drear ! 

Mysterious fate ! thy plans appear. 

When in the ruins of this hour, 

I trace thy strong, resistless power. 

And think before thy stern decree, 

How quick our choicest comforts flee I 

How soon those treasures given to bless, 

May lead to trials and distress. 

But say should mem'ry love to dwell 

On sorrows, she alone can tell ? 

Or frantic fancy fondly pore 

O'er sufierings now forever o'er ? 

Ah, no, — no more shall memory scan. 

This sad, sad record of vain man ! 

Nor still shall fancy fondly stray, 

Where anguish chills the mental ray. 

But faith shall look beyond the rod. 

And trace the hidden hand of God; 

With hope our dreary path illume. 

And light our passage to the tomb. 
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5. Mid scenes of gloom and deep distress %, 

Which chill us, in the wilderness, i 
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We 'U prove each pang is kindlj^ given, 
To form and lead our souls to heaven. 
And though ourliearts m anguish sever. 
We '11 bless tlie Jiope that lives forever. 
The scene is o'er, the spirit 's fled-^ 
And Alvan's niynber'd with the dead. 
Each pang is past* — in deatb reposed, 
His earthly pilgrimage is closed. 
His form alone on earth reclines; 
In other realms his spirit shines — 
Freed from his earth-born chains of clay. 
That spirit soars to realms of day; ^ 

No more by pains or fears distrest, 
Inherits everlasting rest 1 
Death's only power from earth to sever; 
For still he lives — will live forever. 

Jvv. Mil. 
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THE CHa.D'S INQUIRY. 



1 . " How big was Alexander, Pa, 

That people call him great? 
Was he like old Goliah tall— 

His spear an hundred weight ?, 

Was he so large that he could stand 

Like some tall steeple high; 
And, while his feet were on the ground, 

His hands could touch the sky ?" 

^' O no, my child : about as large 

As I, or uncle James. 
'T was not his stature made him great; j^ 

But greatness of his name,^^ O 

^^ His name so great ? I know 't is bn^, 
But easy quite to spell — 
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And more than half a year ago 
I knew it very well." 

2. ^^ I mean, my child, his lutions were 
So great, he got a name 

That every body speaks with praise, 
And tells about his fame." 

^^ Well, what great actions did he do? 

I want to know it all." 
" Why, he it was that conquered Tyre, 

And levelled down her wall. 

And thousands of her people slew — • 

And then to Persia went — 
And fire and sword on every side 

Through many a region sent 

A hundred conquered cities shone 

With midnight burnings red — 
And strewed o'er many a battle ground 

A thousand soldiers bled." 

3. ^^ Did killing people make him great ? 
Then why was Abdel .Young, 

Who killed his neighbor training day, 
Put into jail and hung? 

I never heard them call htm great" — 
**Why^no — 'twas not in war — 
And him that kills a single man 
His neighbors all abhor." 

<' Well, then if I should kill a man, 

I 'd kill a hundred more : — 
I should be great ^ and not get hung 

Like Abdel Young before." 

" Not so, my child, 't will never do : — 

The gospel bids be kind." 
<' Then they that kill, and they that praise, 

The gospel do not mind." 
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4. ^^ You know, mj child, the bible B^y^j 

That you must always do 
To other people as you wish 

To have them do to you." 

^^ But, Pa, did Alexander wish 
That some strong men would come 

And burn his house, and kill him too; 
And do as he had done ? 

And every body called him great 

For killing people so ! — 
Well, now, what right had he to kill 

I should be glad to know. 

If one should burn the buildings here. 

And kill the folks within — 
Would any body call him great, 

For such a wicked thing ? " 



Minot, Dec. 1828. C*^. 
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VOCABULARY. 

CorUaining a sekdian of words from each section^ with def- 
imiions; designed as spelling exercises before reading : 
— Arranged and nuwhered to correspond with the read^ 
ing sections, 

REMARKS. 

Full definitions to all the words are not given, as 
they would require more room than could be devoted to 
this purpose. The local meaning of the words is given, 
and frequently other meanings where it could be done 
conveniently. 

'Where verbs in the past tense, and the present and past 
participles are defined, it would be well for the teacher 
to require the verbs from which they are derived. Those 
words only, respecting which, there is danger of incor- 
rect pronunciation, have the accent mark attached to 
them. 

The syllabic divisions are made with particular refer- 
ence to the pronunciation. 

The letters in the Vocabulary, denoting the parts of 
speech, show how the words are used in the sentences 
from which they are taken. The scholar will not sup- 
pose, therefore, that the word which he there finds mark- 
ed as a noun or any other part of speech, is always such. 
If he has learned his grammar,*he will know that the 
same word is used as different parts of speech, accord- 
ingto its meaning. 

* The past participle, whether it makes a part of the 
passive verb or is used simply as a participle, is marked 
p. — Verbs in the past tense are marked the same as the 
present tense — v. 
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J^rCtton l.—Page 5. 

Ah-oss-tors, n. tboae from whom 

we defloend. 
As-cKR-TAiHXD, p. 6xMd, made 

certain. 
A-YOiD-KD, p. ffbunned, quitted. 
Cap-tif-i-tt, n. slavery, bondage. 
Cem-tu-rt, n. an hundred years. 
CuL-Ti-TATX, «. to improve, to 

cherish. 
Ds-FRAUD-XD, V. fobbed by cheat- 
ing. 
Dues, n. rights, iost daims. 
En-dure, «. to bear, to undergo. 
FouND-ER, ft. one who establishes 

or builds. 
GAR-Ri-soir, ft. a plaoe defended by 

soldiera. 
Har-mo-ht, II. agreement in aennd 

or sentimoit. 
Hos-TiL-i-TiX8, n. contests between 

persons or nations. 
J EAL-ous, a. suspicious or emulous 

of. 
pRE-CAU-TiON, n. care taken to 

prevent. 
Px-cuL-iAR, a. distinguished, ap- 
propriate. 
Rec-os-cilxd, p, opposition done 

away. 
Re-se NT-ED, V. anger manifested. 
Set-tlers, fi. th(Me who choose a 

place to live in. 
SuB-DUED, p. conquered. 
Sur-rev-der, v. to yield to. 

Section II.— Page 7. 

Ac-coH-PA-iriED, p. joined, or uni- 
ted with. 

Ap-prised, p» informed, or made 
acquainted with. 

Baq-gage, n. the articles of per- 
sons travelling. 

Cav-al-cade, n. a procession on 
horseback. 

Ce-ler-i-tt, n. swiftness. 

CoN-sTER-NA-Tioii, 11. fear, aston- 
ishment. 

Cok-densed, p, thickened. 

Car-cass-es, n. dead bodies. 

CoN-YULSED, p. violently agitated. 

Dis-so-Lu-Tioir, u. a dissolving, 
death. 



Dxs-PAiR, 11. hopelesnflsiy dsipood* 
ency. 

De s-p E R-ATX-LT, ad. rashly, madly. 

Ex TREME, a. end, or highest dq;ree 
of anything. 

E-LEC-TRic, a. pertaining to electri- 
city. 

En-yel-opxd, V, surrounded, hid- 
den. 

Fran-tic, a. wild, extreme passion. 

Gal-lop, n. the swiftest speed of a 
horse. 

Herd, n. a flock, a drove. « 

HoR-Ri^CANE, m. a tempest. 

Horde, n. a wandering company. 

In-ey-i-ta-ble, a. unavoidable. 

LiT-ER-AL-LT, od. exactly, not %- 

. nratively. 

Neigh, n. the voice of a horse. 

O-YXR-RUN, V. to pervade, to pass 
over. 

RiP-PLiNG, p. gentle movmg as of 
water. # 

Re-yer-be-ra-tions, n. a driYiog 
back of sound. 

Stir-rups, n. a support for a hone- 
man's feet. 

ScouR-iN'G, p. scampering. 

Sus-PEND-XD, p. hanged, dropped 
from. 

Tray-el-lxr, n. one who travels. 

Trep-i-da-tion, n. fear, trembling. 

Whirled, «. turned round. 

Section III.— Page 10. 

An-chor, n. that which confines or 
secures vessels. 

Ap-pen-da-ges, n. something add- 
ed to, or connected with. 

Ad-yent-ur-ous, a. daring, bold. 

Ap-pall-ino,|». terrifying, frighten- 
ing. 

AB-aoRBED, p. swallowed up, deep- 
ly engaged. 

Au-stere, a. severe, harsh. 

BuL-WARK, n. a defence. 

CoN-FER-ENCE, Yi. a private talj^, 
or discourse. 

CoM-MO-DORE, n. a naval oflioer. 

Chat-t£R-ing,|). talking idly. 

CiR-cu-LAR, a. round. 

Ca-tas-tro-phx, a. an nnhappy 
termination.^ 
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^ diwed. 

i^pi-VEB-siOF, n. 9poit, game. 



»iz-ZT, a. giddy. 
j^Dk-lib-er-ate, 
wary 



a. circumspectj 



g Ex-HAUST-SD, p. wasted, spent. 
' Ei-i-OEN-CT, n. necessity, critical 



7' 
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moment, 
r^EN-EB-oET-ic, a. forcible, strong. 
£.^UA-BiL*i»TT,n. evenness, imtfor- 

mity. 
Glee, n. merriment, mirth. 
lN-Ex-PRE8S-t«BLT, ctd. that which 
cannot be expressed. 
, Iv-TBir8S> a. vehement, ardent. 
* Ir-di-ca-tbd, «. showed, painted 
out. 

M18-CHIET-0U8, ad. hurtful, mali- 

i • 
Clous. 

Meb-bi-hbnT) n. cheeiifalness gai- 
ety. 

Mute, a. silent, still. 

Oc-cuB'BEVCE, n. an event. 

Plight, n. a condition, situation. 

Prb-cif-i-tat-ed, p. cast down. 

Peal-ed, 9. sounded through. 

Rig- GIN 6, n. tacklinp[ of a ship. 

8cBU*Ti-BY, n. a strict inquiry. 

Shbiek, n. a loud scream. 

8U8-PEN8E, n. delay, hesitation. 

*Tas-8EL, n. an ornamental bunch 
of silk. 

Ts-mbb-i-tt, n. fearlessness, rash- 
ness. 

Uv-FEIONED, a. sincere, not hypo- 
critical. 

Wel-kin, m. the regions of the air. 



AeCtiOn IV.—Page 14. 

Ah^voukczd, v. proclaimed, pub- 
lished. 

A1.-LE-YI-A-TIX0, p, easiog, soften- 
ing. 

C0BP8E, ft. a dead body. 

Di-A-BOL-ic-AL, a, impious, wicked. 

Do-BA-TiOH, n. a gift, a present. 

Ib-ter-po-sit-iov, n. mediation, 
agency between parties. 

MA5-i-roLD, a. many in aomfaer. 

Per-fi-dt, n. treacliery. 

Pbos tbate, a, lying tat. 

• Pron 
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Ra-pac-i-tt, fk 

der. 

Re-ced-iro,|i. retiring from. 
Stu-por, n. inactivity, insensibility. 
Un-manked, o. dejected, disoonii. 

posed. 
Vis-i-BLB, a. that which may b» 

seen. 
Vi-ciH-i-TT, n. neighborhood. 

<SCCifOn -v.— Page 18. 

Bass, n. in music. 
Deal, n. a quantity. 
HuM-MiNG,p. buzzing. 
Habp^si-chobd, n. a musical !«• 

struroent* ' 

Jest-ing, p. laughing, trifling. 
Mal-lets, n. wooden hammers. 
Pe»ci7l-iab-lt, ad. specially, pu> 

ticularly. 
Pi-an-o*fob-te, n. a musical iiutni- 

ment. 
Pro-dig-ious, a. vecy large, im* 

mense. 
Pli-ant, a, flexible, easily bent. 
Re-pen-tance, n. sorrow for faults. 
Recol-lect, v. to call to miad. 
Shap-'PED, p. broke short. 
VuL-GAR, a. low, ordiamry. 
Ven-omed, p. poisoned. 

<Srrt((in VI.— Page 20. 

An-txci-pa-ted, p. expected. 

Ac-cu-Mu-LA-TioH, fi. a heaping 
up. 

As-SDR-AHCE, n. confidence, ocr> 
tain^. 

Ar-til-ls-rt, ti. weapon* of war, 
cannon. 

Ac-cel-er-atx, o. to hasten for- 
ward. 

Ar-rat, n. dress, order of battle. 

Dis-as-ter, n. misfortune. 

Ex-CRU-ciA-Tiiro, p. tortnring, tor- 
menting. 

EM.BARK.A.TI05, n. going on boai4 
a vessel. 

Fer-rt, II. the place where passen- 
gers cross a river. 

Fes-tiv-i.ties, n. rqoicings. 

6al'-lant-lt, ad. bravely, nobly. 

In-tiv'-ci-ble, a. UBOonqiiemfala. 

T^ss-«1. 
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lN-piT-v-ot«i-TT| II. mhneH, Te> 

Iricily. 
Op-K-RA-Tioif 8, n. influcuoe, work- 

iogt. 
Picx-CT, n. a military guard. 
Pre-C£D-ino, p. ffuing before. 
Reired, «. guided. 
Steed, n. a harae. 
Strn-to-rI'AN, a. loud, boiscerous. 
Tre-me!«-poos, a. terrible, fearful. 
TojUNA-OO, n. a hurricHne. 
Vo-cir-iR-AT-iNO,!!. exclaifuing. 

SrCtton VIX.— Paffe24. 

Ar-tic'-u-late, a. dittioct, plain. 

AP-PA-RiT'-ioff, fi. an appearance, 
■pectre. 

Bat-tle-mert8, n. a breastwork. 

Cov-PLA-ORA-Tioff, n. a general 
burning. 

Dis-PERs-iNO, j». pcattering. 

DE-TACH-MENT8,n. bodies oftroope. 

E.^UA-HiJr-1-TY, n. evenneai of 
mind. 

Ex-Pi-ATE, V. to atone for. 

FoR'Mi-DA-BLE, o. terrible^ dread- 
ful. 

FuR-Ti-ri-CA-TiONf, n. defisnoes. 

Ho8-PiT-AL, 11. a bouse for the sick. 

lH-TE8T-ED,p. surrounded. 

lii-TOL-ER-A-BLE, tt. that which 
cannot be borne, very bad. 

Mak-tel, n. work over a chimney. 

M iT-i-o A-TED, V. softened, assuaged. 

PER-E-TRA-TiNO,p. searching. 

Pic-A-ROON,n. a robber,a plunderer. 

Pam'-niers, ft. Baskets carried on 
horses. 

Re-lent-ei>, v. abated oat of com- 
passion. 

Reo-oubt', n. the outwork of a for- 
tification. 

RE-LUC-TA5CS, n. wiwiUingneiii. 

Sio-NAL, fi. a sign, a token. 

Ser-trt, n. a watch, a guard. 

St R AT- A-6 E M, n. an artifice, a trick. 

Trat'-ersed, v. wandered over. 

VxT-E-RAif 8, n. old soldiers. 

<Settion vzzz. 

Page 36. 

BR1LL-IA5T, a. sparkling. 
Bkuuxo, «. hurt, manglad. 



C1.U8-TKRS, n. bonchea, eolIeGtioaiu 

Cher-ub, n. expression of eadear- 
ment applied to children. 

DiM-if ESS, n. dulness of sight. 

De-fekce-less, a. without protec- 
tion. 

De-cated, p. consumed, roCtoi. 

Dyed, p. colored. 

£n-D£ar£D, p. beloved. 

Es-HAOST-KD,p.^ spent, redaced. 

Gau^dt, a, showy, splendid. 

MiM-ic, a. imitative. 

Prime, n. the spring of life. 

Pro-fus-i»n, n. abundance. 

Poi-805-ous, cv. hurtful, deetmctive 

PRAT-TLiNO,p. childish chatteriif^ 

Pal-lid, a. pale, widiout color. 

Plat-hates, n. youthful compan- 
ions. 

SHOUT-iNO,p. exclaiminff loudly. 

WiTH-ER, V. to fiuie, to me away. 



<SeCti0n lX.~Page 40 

A T-TR ACT-ED, p. allured, enticed. 
As-SAIL-ANTS, n. those who attack. 
Ci7L-PRiT, n. a criminal. ' 

Cab-i-set, n. a secret roomy or 

place. 
Ceil-ino, n. the inner covering of a 

room or roc^. 
Con-orx-ga-ted, «. assembled to- 
gether. 
Crip-ple, n. a lame person. 
DtF-ER-xMCX, n. respect, 

sion. 
DON-KXT, n, a little horse. 
Daubed, o. coarsely painted, i 

ed. 
Em-broid-ki-t, fi. variegated 

die- work. 
El-e-ta-txd, «. exalted, lifted up. 
Es-PELL-ED,p. thrust out. 
Fvz-ZT,a. fine, short curls. 
Gemmed, p. studded witli |[ems. 
In-flict, v. to impose ponishmint. 
Lau-rel, n. an evej^green. 
MuMCH, V. to chew eagerly. 
Neck-er-chief, n. a cloth fer thi 

neck. 
PoE-ZLED, V. confined, bewildered. 
Spheres, n.' circles, or ^lubea. 
Stur-dt, a. hardy, obstinate* 
Svi-ari, a. Mvend» diven. 
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Tkv-avt, «. liisf , knteriog. 
ITiC-AK, n. a minNit^r oi'a parish. 
Vix-SM, n. a scolding female. 



'.tm 



Sbttmn X.—Page 46. 

Ac«qi7i'«iT'-iON, n. acquirement. 

CouiTT-iNO-HOusE, ft. ptace where 
accounta are kept. 

CoR-REs-POND-icNCE, fi. inter 
coui-se. 

Con -VKR-SAiiT, a. lamiliar with. 

Crikged, v. bowed or flattered 
meanly. 

Cher-u-bim, n. (plural of cherub.) 
images. 

De-fic-iek-ciss, n. imperfections. 

Dj8>8i-pa-tion, n. licentious course 
of life. 

Ef-fect-u-al-ly, ad. entirely. 

En-THU-si-AS-Tic, a. foil of ardor 
and seal. 

Ex-CLU-«iTE-LT, ad. not admitting 
any other. 

Flour-ish-ino, a. prosperous. 

Grudge, o:> to grant a fiivor reluc- 
tantly. 

Ih-ddl-gxncs, R. lavor, gratifica- 
tion. 

Im*pet-u-ou8-lt, ad. violently. 

I5-DIG-NART-1.T, ad. angrily. 

Ih'-ti-ma-ct, n. familiar inter- 
course. 

Ir-do-i.snce, 11. laziness. 

Lki-8Ure, n. freedom from busi 
ness. 

Mk-trof-o-1.18, n.'principfil ci^. 

Nxph-bw, n. a brother or sister's 
aon. 

Or-phan, n. a child depfived of its 
parents. 

Pa-tri-arch, n. father and ruler of 
a family. 

Proph-e-ct, fi. something foretold. 

Rec<-oo-nise, v. to know. 

Bb-okp-tion, n. receivins. 

Strait-en ED, a. pinched, in waat. 

Suf-fused', p. spread over. 

Sneers, n. marks of scorn. 

80-Lic-iT-UDE, n. anxiety. 

Tim-id-i-ty, n. fear, cowardice. 

Un-con-trollxD', a. without re- 
straint. 

Vm-i-xavt, o. watehful« attentive. 



Jbettton zx. (i) 

Page 53. 

Ar-rest-ed, p. stopped, hindered. 

Al-tkr'-na-tive, n. a choice of 
two tilings. 

As-pect, n. look, air, appearance. 

B e au-tj-fu l, a. pleaiiing to the nigrht. 

Con-ster-na-tion, fi. amazement, 
terror. 

CoN-FLiCT, ti. combat, strife. 

Can«non-ade', n. sn atuck with 
great g*ms. 

Con-cen'-tra-ted, V, embodied in 
a com|)act form. 

Car-naoe, n. slaughter, havoc. 

DsT-AS-TA-TfON, n. waste, destnie* 
tion. 

E-4UIP-MBNT8, fi. a soldier's furni- 
ture. 

El-e-va-tion, r. a height, a raising 
up. 

In-trep-id, a. '*'»« lew, brave. 

In-ter-pre-ta-iun, r. explana- 
tion, exposition. 

lL-LU-Mi-NA-TED,p. enlightened. 

Im-pet-u-os'-i-ty, fi. violence, fury. 

I M-PUL8E, n. forcibly driven forward. 

lN*Ci.8-8ANT, a. continual, unceas- 
ing. 

Mar-tial, a. warlike, relating to 
war. 

M a o-N I F-i-cB NT, a, splendid, pom- 
pous. 

Peal, R. spccession of loud sounds. 

Prec-i-pice, n. a steep descent. 

Re-in-force-ments, r. fresh as- 
sistance. 

Re-con-noi'-ter-ino, p. examin« 
ing. 

Un'-du-late, v. to drive backward 
and forward, like waves. 

(Jn-sheathed, v. drawn fir^m tht 
scabbard. 

Van, r. the front of an army. 

Verge, r. the brink, th« mmost 
border. 

Wa-ri-lt, ad. cautiously, prudently. 

Srttfon zx. (2) 

Page 68. 

Ai^NOT-ANCB, R. a moIestatloBf 
troublesomant 
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Ar'-PLV-BircXy n. nshm, great poa- 

86881008. 

Ac-Ri-MOH'-ious-LTf «d. hanhly, 

80ttrly, unpleasantly. 
A-TAIL, V. to profit by, to promote. 
Be-nigk', d. kind, generous. 
Beh-e-fac-tOr, ». one that confers 

a benefit. 
Ca-pa-cious, o. wide, laige, capable 

of holding. 
CoN-80L'-ER,n. one who adminielferB 

comfort. 
Dss-PER-A-TioN, ». hopelesBnpas, 

despair. 

DE8-Ti-TU*Tioir, fi. want, poverty. 
Des-ti-na-tior, n. purpose, place 

to be reached. 
E-LAP8ED, V. passed by, accomplisli* 

ed. 
Ev-Ti-ous, a. desirous of riyah^. 
Ex-TRi-CA-TED, V, released from. 
Fe-lic-i-tt, n. happiness, bliss. 
Fah-tas-tic, a. capricious, whimsi- 
cal. 
Fab-ric, n. a building, or raamrfae- 

ture. 
Frar-tic, «. outrageously mad. 
HA-TBif , n. harbor, an asyhira. 
Hap.lbss, a. unhiqipy, luckless. 
Iff -TA-LiD, n. one disabled fay sick- 

ness or hurts. 
Pet-u-i^aht-lt, ad, peerisUy, iD- 

naturedly. 
Pal-lid, a. Pale, wantinff color. 
P£R-(lui-siTE, n. something giT«i 

over and above regular wages. 
RicK-KT-T, a. shattered, disordered. 
Rs-YER8ED,p. tttfned to ibe ooatra< 

Rb^-ui-site, o. necessary, 

by the nature of things. 

Ro-han'-tip-al-lt, ad. hnproba- 
bly, fancifully. 

Re-clired, v. reposed, rested npon. 

Ret-ro-8pec'Tioh, n. the act of 
looking track. 

Sus-TE-NANCE, ft. BOppoTt, mainte- 
nance. 

Vague, a. tmsettled, wandering. 

(I) 
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Page 64. 

Ap-pro-pri-atb,«. to anacK to/to 
set apart a thing 



Am-ple, m» (oO, 

Ac-tJEDE, «. to agree to, to iipptm^ 

of. 
A.MEND8, n. compeasatioD, satis&o- 

tion. 
AB.RUPT>HEi8, n, faaiBte, anddea- 

ness. 
A-Tow-AL, n. an admisiioii, ao- 

knowlec%meBt. 
CRE-DERCE,n. belief, coniMeBcaiB. 
CoM-HBir-DA-Tioii, fi. approbation, 

praise. 

Coir-SCI.EH.TIDV8» «. flCT^palMl^ 

nicely exnct. 

CuL-PRiT, n. a felon, a guilty per- 
son. 

Db-roo-a-to-rt, a. detradtiog, ta- 
king irom. * 

E.co-iroii-i-GAL, a, fn^l, ssring. 

Flip-par-ct, n. talkativeness, pert- 



Fravd-v-lebt, o. diahotteat, tri«lfc- 

ish. 
Fer-tBr-ct, ». zeal, aider. 
Il-lus-tra-tiors, n. explaiiatioBS. 
Ir-cer9E, fi. homage, veneratkni. 
Ir-reo-or-oil'.a-blb, a, incapable 

of being reconciled. 
Ir-tbo-ri-tt, n. hoaertjr, parity. 
Ir-dig-rart, «. angry, innamea. 
Ir-tbt-br-atb, a. otsednate by lom 

continuance. 
Ir-8Ti-ga-tior, fk ineiteBCBl, efli- 

couragement. 
Lo-quA-ciou8, a. talkative, perl. 
Mbr-tal, a. relating to the mind. 
Ob-ti-ous, a. plain, clear. 
O-VBRT, a. opeh, public. 
Op-v-'LERCB, n. riches, wealdk * 
-PE-TRA-TIRG, ji. Committing, 

performing. 
PA-TER-RAL, a. fether]y,afie6ticHiof 

a fiither. 
Pro-phet-ic, a, foret^inr evants. 
Prop- A- GATE, v, to spread, to seat- 

ter. 
Pre-cip-i-tatb-lt, ad* raihly, 

heedlessfy. 
Port-har-teau, n. a bag fer car* 

rying apparel. 
Pro-terb-i-al, a. generally knows, 

resembling a proverb. 
Per-ma-rert, a. fixed, stationaiy. 
Ret-ri-bu-tior, ft. repaymeaty 

awarding acoordiBg to Bierit. 
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;c-OG-Fi8CD, V. knew, ascertain- 
ed. 

Rk-mit-tan-cks, n. sums of money 
sent to a distance. 

R£-T£RS£, fi. a contrary, an oppo- 
site. 

Rep-a-ra-tior, a. recompense for 
an injury. 

Saiucas-tii;, a. taunting, severe. 

Spk-cious, a. showy, plausible. 

Tem-po-rA'RY, a, existing but for 
a moment. 

TaC'IT-lt, ad, silently, without 
speaking. 

TuR-Pi^TUDE, n. baseness, criminal- 
ity- 

Yi-vac-I'TT, n. sprtghtliness, ani 

mation. 
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Page 78. 



As-SAiLKD, V, attacked. 

Au-STi.REj a. severe, hai-sh. 

Al-lot-ted, p. assigned, distribu 
ted. 

Ar-Raii«k-mzkts, n. a putting in 
order. 

Ar-REST, v. to seize, to lay hold of. 

An-guish, n. sore disti-ess. 

Be-wil-ozr-hent, ». partial de 
rangement. 

Bal-lads, n. songs, ditties. 

Con-sciODS, a. knowing. 

CR1-91S, n. a critical time. 

Car-na-tions, n. garden flowers. 

Dawh-ijig, n. first apfiearance of 
light. 

Ex-EC-u-TOR, n. one who executes. 

En-deaR-ment, n. fondness, affec- 
tion. 

Flail, n. an instrument for thrash- 
ing. 

Fur-ni-ture, n. goods, utensils. 

Fare, n. food, entertainment. 

Glad-some, o. cheering. 

Grate-ful, a. sensible of favors. 

H£RD-iKG,p. enclosing, penning. 

Hes-i-TAT-ihc-LY, ad. doubtingly. 

In-curred, p. brought upon. 

Ir-ra-tion-al, a. without reason. 

Jd-dic-ious, a. pnident. 

Lan-guid, a. weak, faint. 

Mimed, p. dug from the mines. 

23* 



Manse, n. pnnoiiage or minister*! 
house. 

Moor, n. a marsh, or Iteath. 

NuHSEP, V. tended, cherislied. 

Pal-pi-ta-ting, p. throbbing or 
beating at the heart. 

PoR-TiON, n. a part. 

Ploughed, v. broke up with « 
• plough. 

Par-tic-i-pa-tioit, n. a aharinf 
with others. 

Re-cov-er-t, n. restoration, regain- 
ing. 

Res-cved, p. saved. 

Rel-a-titk, n. a relation. 

Re-piked, v. murmm^, oomplain- 
ed. 

Re-sigked, p. submissive, surrea* 
dered. 

SiM-PLic-i-TT, n. singleness, plain- 
neas. 

8UR-GE05, n. one wlio heals extern 
nal injuries. 

Sic-KLE, n. an instrument for reap- 
ing. 

Symp-toms, n. appearances. 

iSup-PRESSED, p. Kept down. 

Spark-led, v. glittei'ed. 

SiN-EWS, n. tendons, musclef« 

SAT-18-rAc-TioN, n. content. 

Shriek, n. a scream. 

Thral-ddh, n. bondage, servituda. 

TAT.TERED,p. tom, renL 

Thrash-ing, p. beating out grain. 

^Frib-u-la-tion, n. great affliction. 

U s- w it-tin g-lt, no. ignorantlv. 

Up-BRAiD-iiiG,p. chiding, scolding. 

Wist-ful, a. attentive, earnest. 

Wres-tle, V, to strive, to contend 
with. 



<Scctfon zzzx. 
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Ap-pro-pri-ate, v. apply. 

Blem-ish, n. a scar, a reproach. 

CoM-RADES, n. companions, part- 
ners. 

Corps, s. a body of soldiers, pron. 
core, 

Cap-i-tal, a. principal city or town. 

Cra-vat, n. a neck clutb. 

Dis-cREKT, a. sober, catttious^ pnh 
dent. 
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T^I8*CL0flty 9< to URCOfCTy to revcRl. 
Dk>?o8-ite, n. a thing cntnnted to 

tiie care of others. 
En*li8T-id, p, entered into military 

serriee. 

Fi-OEL-i-TT, fi. honesty, fiiitbfbhMM. 
Hd8-8AR, 11. a Hnngarian soldier. 
Ik-ya-lid, n. an infirm person. 
Im-pute, o. to chai^ upon. 
Im-POSED, ji. enjoined, urged upon. 
Iif-Di-OENT, a. poor, neoessitoos. 
MES8ED, «. fed at tlie same table. 
Pen-sion-srs, n. dependants. 
Re-cruit, n. a new enlisted soldier. 
STREN-u<*oi78-LT,«kf. actively, xeal- 

oosly.' 
Strip-liho, n. a young lad. 
SoTS-REioir, n, a rvSier, a supreme 

magistrate. 
8iTB>8i8-TEFCS, 11. means of soppot. 
SuM-DRT, a. several, a number. 



Jbrctton 
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A-BAir-D09KD, p, forsaken, lost. 

BE-NET<4>«'LKircB, fi. desire to do 
good. 

Bev-e-f AC-TOR, ft. one that confers 
a benefit. 

BRAHD-EDyp. marked with infamy. 

Cher-ishbd, V, nursed up, sheher- 
ed. 

COH-Tiir-u-oirs, a. joined together. 

Char-1-ta-blx, a. kind in giving 
and judging, 

Em-barked, v, entered on board a 
Tessei. 

Hos-Pi-TAL-i-TT, n. kindness to- 
wards strangers. 

IW-GON-SID-ER-ATX-LT, od. 

thoughtlessly. 

Ih-hu-m Aif, a, cruel, barbarous. 

Ih-fa-mouj, a. notoriously bad. 

Ih-orat-i-tudx, n. returning evil 
for good. 

In-dio-n A-TiOF, n. anger, wrath. 

Mao-ni-fied, v. made great. 

Op-for-tu-hi-ty, II. fit time, con- 
venience. 

OB-8BRY-A5T, A. attentive, watch 
fol. 

Res-cued, p. set fi-ee from danger. 
RoY-AL, a. bek>nging to a kii^. 



od. carefidfj 



S C RU-FV«L0U8-LT, 

nicely. 
Ur-par-al-lsl-ed, a. 

equal. 
Val-or, n. pefnsoDal bravery. 

<SeCti01f XV.— Pflge 89. 

I 

Ai>-Jt7-TANT, a. military officer. 

CoN-FUSED, p, disordered, poplex- 
td. 

Cay-al-ry, n. horse troops. 

Di-YER-siON, n. sport, imbendiqg 
the mind. 

En-campbd, j». settled in teiifs. 

En-ter-tain-meht, n. a feast. 

Em-braced,^, fondly and ardently 
seized. 

Fa-mil-iar-i-ty, a. easy inter- 
course. 

Geh-er-ous, a. liberal, magnaai- 
mons. 

Na-tiy-i-ty, n. time or place of 
one's birth. 

Pro-yis-ioit, 9. means of support* 

Trades-man, n. a store keeper. 

Section zvx. 

Pt^eBO. 

Ar-ray, fi. a settiqg m order. 
Ad-yen-tures, n. entopriaes. 
Ad-min-18-te r, v. to sQpply, to he^ 
As-TRAY, od. out of the right way. 
BuR-OLA-RY, fi. robbing a boose ib 

the night. 
Bask-in o, p. lying in the heat. 
CoN-CEAL, V, to keep secret. 
CoM-PLET-ED, V. finished. 
De-lic-iovs, n. sweet, delicate. 
FoRi-LORN, a. destitute, forsaken. 
GuARD-iANS, n. those who have iha 

care of others. 
Greet-ed. p. accosted, sakited. 
Grat-i-fy, v. to [dease, to indo^. 
Glee, n. joy, merriment. 
In-tbm-per-atb, a. extreme iadai- 

gence. 
In-tel-u-gent, a. well info rw e d. 
Lux-u-Ri-ANT, a. plenteous. 
MoR-Ti-n*CA-TiON, n. shame, di^ 

grin. 
OF-Fic-iovf-LT, oil. in a meddliiv 

manner. 
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PfelO-LARs, a. tr&Telliiig traders. 
PRX-CEPT, n. a rule, a mandate. 
Rote, v. to ramble, to wander. 
Re-past, n. a meal. 
Screen, v. to shelter, to protect. 
Spa-ciotts, a. wide, extensive. 
Skulked, v. hid. 
Ven-der, n. one who seOs. 
Vah-ish, v. to disappear. 



<Stct(on 
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Ar-mos, n. defensive arms. 
Ah-tic-i-pat-ed, p. expected. 
An- EC- DOTE, n. a short story. 
Botch, v. to mend clumsily. 

CEL-E-BRAT-ED,p. well knOWU. 

E-coN-o-MT, n. saving, prudence. 
En-gray-in OS, n. pictures. 
Friv-o-lous, a. trifling, unimpor- 
tant. 
Gen-til-1-tt, «. politeness. 
Gen-e-ros-i-tt, n. kindness, char- 

Grat-i-fi-ca-tions, n. pleasures, 

delights. 
In-stil, v. to infuse into. 
In-fring-ing, p. violating. 
Leis-ure, n. freedom from business. 
Mere, a. this or that simply. 
pRoy-ERB, n. a common saying. 
Sklf-ish, a. exclusively devoted to 

self. 
Sao-ri-fice, t>. to destroy, to give 

up. 
Snarl, n. entanglement. 
Ter-min-aT-ed, p, closed, ended. 
Top-sy-tur-vy, ad, things upside 

down. 

<Sectfdn zviii. 

Page 106. 



Ex-plored, v. searched into. 

E-HA-ciA-TED, p. deprived of flesh. 

Har-bor, n. an as^kun for vesseki. 

Haz-ard, n. a risk, a venture. 

In-ti-mate, a. familiar with. 

Is-suE, V, to go forth. 

lN-coN-soL-A-BL£,a. Bot to be com- 
forted. 

Low-ER-iNO, p, threatening, frown- 
ing. 

Oc-cuRRED, V. happened, took 

place. 

Peb-bles, n. small stones. 
Per-se-tere^ v. to persist in. 
Re-mote, a. distant, far off. 
Skiffs, n. small vessels. 
Smack, n. a fishing boat. 

SUS-TE-NANCE, ft. food. 

Trace, n. a mark, a sign. 



A-YOiD, V, to shun. 

A-DRIFT, ad, floating at random. 

An-guish, n. extreme pain. 

Cate, n. a hollow place. 

Craft, n. small sailing vessels. 

CiR-cuH-FER-ENCE, n. distance 
round. 

CoN-JECT-VRE, n. a guess, a suppo- 
sition. 



Section 

Page lOfil. 

At-test, v. to bear witness to. 

As-sert-ed, V, affirmed, declared. 

As-siz-es, n. courts of law. 

Ad-duced, p, brought forward. 

Ac-cu-hu-la-ted^ p. heaped to- 
gether. 

Bribed, p. hired to act unjustly. 

Can-dor, n. openness, fairness. 

Coun-sel-lors, n. advisers. 

De-mon-stra-tions, n. convincing 
ailments. 

Dex-ter-ous, a, active, ready. 

En-er-get-ic, a. powerful, forcible. 

Fore-man, n. a head man, or chief 
man. 

Grav-x-ty, n. weight, seriousness. 

Im-pos-tor, n. a deceiver. 

In-i^-ui-ty, n. wickedness, injus- 
tice. 

Ju-RY-MEN, n. men who decide ca- 
ses in court. 

LoNE-LY, ad. without company. 

Plain-tiff, n. one who commences 
a suit at law. 

Pre-ca-ri-ous, a. uncertain, haz- 
ardous. 

Plead-ers, n. those who argue a 
case. 

Pen-e-tra-tion, n. insight, sagac- 
ity. 

Ram-blino,|». roving, wandering. 
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Re-pulsed, V. defeatedydriven back^ 
Stim-u-lat-£D, p. stirred up, excit- 
ed. 
SuR-LT, a, ill-natured, sour. 
Sopii-i»-TRY, n. faJae reasoning. 
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Am-plk, a. large, liberal. 
A-DAPT-F.D, a. suited to. 
Af-flu-ence, n. riches, vrealth. 
CoN-siST-ENT, a. not opposed, agree- 
ably with. _ ' 
CoN-TRiB-UT-iNG, p. helping, as- 

T)£-VAS-TA-TiON8,n. waste, havoc. 

Des-ti-tute, a. void of, forsaken. 

Ex-Pi-RA-TiON, n. the close or end 
of a certain time. 

FoR-FEiT-ED, p. lost by some of- 
fence. 

Hab-it-u-at-ed, p. accustomed to. 

liN-oi-GEKCE, a. poverty, want. 

Im-ge-nu-i-ty, n. wit, invention. 

LiB-ER-AL-LY, od* freely, gcnerous- 

M AN-u-AL, a, peiformed by the hand. 

Me-chan-ic-al, a. pertaining to 
mechanics. 

Nar-ra-tite, o. a relation or ac- 
count. 

Oc-cuR, V. to happen, to take place. 

Pledged, v, given as security. 

Rav-a-ges, n. ruin, waste. 

Spec-i-mens, n. samples. 

8i7s-P£5SE, n. doubt, hesitation. 

U-TiL-i-TY, n. usefulness, profit. 
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As-solved, p, cleared from blame. 
Awe, n. fear, dread. 
A-scRiRE, V. to attribute to. 
Ag-ri-cul-ture, n. the cultivating 

of laud. 
Al-le-vi-ate, v. to lighten. 
As-sid-u-ous-ly, ad, industriously. 
A-POL-o-GY, n. an excuse. 
Brill-iant, a. shining, dazzling. 
CoN-TRA«T, n. comparison, oppoai- 

tion. 



CoM.MU-vi-TT, n. a body of peQ|ib, 

Em-blem, n. a representation of 
something. 

Ev-CHANT-iNG, ji. deljghtfiilly pleas- 
ing. 

En-thu-si-asm, n. beat of imagina* 
tion. 

Fawn, n. a young deer. 

Fes-tiv-1-ties, n. rejoicings, gai- 
ties. 

G ROT-TO, n. a place made (or cool- 
ness. 

Hare, n. a little animal. 

Ham-lets, n. small villages. 

In-gen-(7-ous, a. fair, candid. 

Mounds, n. ground heaped up for 
defence. 

Mis-de-ukak-or, n. ill behavior. 

MoR-Ti-FiED, j>. ashamed. 

IVat-u-ral-ist, n. one who siodief 
nature's works. 

Pa-T£R-nal, a, fatherly. 

Pro-pri-e-tor, n. possessor in bis 
own right. 

Ru-RAL, a. belonging to the countiy. 

Re-paired, v. resorted to. 

Re-gal-ing, p. refreshing. 

RiG-iD-LY, adi severely, mflexibly. 

Sem-i-cir-cu-lar, a. like to a half 
circle. 

Sol-i-ta r-y, a. alone, without com- 
pany. 

SoL-i-TUD£, n. loneliness. 

Tres-pass, n. an oflfence. 

Tim-id, a. fearful, not brave. 

UsH-ERED, V. introduced. 

Vow,.n. a solemn promise. 

Ven-er-a-ble, a. aged. 

Vi-VAC-i-TY, n. sprightliness, aoimai" 
tion. * 

Val-et, n. a waiting servant. 

V£N-£-RA-TiON,n. profound respect 

Zeal-ous, a, ardently engaged. 



Srctfon 
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An-nu i-ty, n. a yearly allowance. 
BuR-D£N8, n. things grievoos^ 

loads. 
Char-i-ty, n. kindness, liberally 
CoR-DiALS, n. medicines. 
CoM-PLi-MENTS, ft. e3C|»«niona ci 

civility. 
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COH-P»-»CtND-«D, V. 

yielded to. , . j 

Hu-MAN-i-TY, «. tenderneaa, kind 

neas. 
Hu-MANE, a. kind, tender. 
Izf-SPEC-Tiow, n. a close Burvey. 
Main-tained, «. supported. 
Mts-ti-RT, ti. something obscure. 
Ob-sti-sa-cy, n. stubbornness. 
Re-serv-ing, jp. keeping back. 
Re-ci-tal, n. something told. 
Re-fresh-ments, n. food and 

drink. 
Trahs-port-ed, p. excited to ecs- 
tasy. 

Section zxixx. 

Page 122. 

Arc-tic, a. relating to northern re- 
gions. 

At-tbact-ed, v. drawn towards. 

As-CE»D-ED, V. mounted upwards. 

Ap-pe-tite, n. desire of food. 

Com-pen'-sate, v. to repay. 

De-tes-ta-tion, n. dislike, hatred. 

Do-ciL-i-TY, n. readiness to learn, 
mildness. 

Ex-TiR-PA-TED, jp. destroyed. 

Fold, n. enclosure for sheep. 

Fa-tigue, «. weariness. 

FuB-RY, a. covered with fiir. 

FuR-Ni-TURE, n. household goods. 

Hes-1-tat-ed, v. doubted. 

Herd, n. a collection of animals. 

In-stinct, n. a faculty in brutes in 
place of reason. 

Ih-ev-i-ta-ble, a. unavoidable. 

Lux-u-RY, «. unnecessary provision. 

NuM-ER-ous, a. a great number. 

Or-na-ments, n. c^corations. 

Quay, n. a wharf. 

Se-ver-i-ty, n. sternness. 

SiN-EWS, n. muscles or nerves. 

Sig-nal, n. a sign. 



stooped,] Crys-tal, n. a transparent sub- 
stance. 
Clus-ters, n. collections of things. 
De-sceut, n. progress downward. 

EX-CA-VA-TED, p. dug OUt. 

En-tel-oped, p. wrapped np, en- 
closed. 

Fab-ric, n. a^ building, cloth, &c. 

Hues, n. colors. 

Im-mekse, a. vast, unbounded. 

I-ci-cLES, «. bars of ice hanging 
down. 

Lus-TRE, n. a dazzling brightness. 

Mi-NER, «. one who digs under 
ground. 

Me-an-ders, n. windings, turnings. 

Mine, n. a pit where minerals are 

dog. 
MAG-5ir-i-CEKCE, «. grandeur. 
Par-a-dise, n. a place of felicity. 
Ra-diance, n. sparkling lustre. 
SuB-TER-RAN-EAN, a. underground. 
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Ad- JUST, V. to place in order 
Ca-ble, n. a great rope. 
Creek, n. a small port. 



&tttim 

Page 127. 

As-PECT, n. appearance. 
Ab-so-lute, a. positive. 
iWr-MO-sPHERE, n. air surronnding 

the earth. . 

Ap-PAL-Li56,jp. alarming. 
Ber-ries, n. a small fruit. 
Cot-ert, 71. a shelter. • 
Can-did-ly, ad. fairly, openly. 
Copse, n. thick low brush. 
Cur-rent, n. a continuous stream. 
Dense, «. thick, compact. 
Di-vest, v. to put off clothes, &c. 
El-e-vat-ed, p. raised up. 
Es-se1»-tial, o. material. 
E-LE c-TRic, a. relating to electricity, 
FoL-iAGE, n. leav^ of trees. 
Lieu, in the room of. 
Mi-nute', a. very small. 
Mi-RAC-u-LOus, a. extraordinary. 
Nox-ious, a. hurtful. 
Peal, n. succession of sounds. 
Pause, n. a stop; a rest. 
Re-treat, n. retirement. 
Rev-er-en-tial, a. expressing 

awe and respect. 
Re-cline, v. to repose. 
SuL-TRY, a. hot and cloady. 
Spire, ft. a steeple. 
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Tre-mev-dous, a. aftonishingly 

terrible. 
Tbr-den-ct, n. a leaning'to. 
Viv-iD» a. Bpriglitly, bright. 
Va-porp, n. steam, fiiinep. 
Veg-e-ta-ble, a. belonging to 

plants. 



.Section 
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A-Pos-TRO-PHE, n. change of speech 
or address. 

CoM-Mis-ER-A-TiOR, fi. pity. Sym- 
pathy. 

C0N-STER-5A-TI0N, fi. deep aston- 
ishment. 

CoK-suL-TA-TiuN, n. conversing to- 
gether in secret. 

Ce-leb-ri-tt, n. popularity, gen- 
eral notoriety." 

Corpse, n. a dead body. 

Dic-TA-TED, p. prompted, suggest- 
ed. 

De-lib-er-a-tioh, n. mature re 
flection. 

Dis-SEC-TiON, n. a cuttiiw up. 

Fa-tal, a, d^dly, mortaL 

Ho-TEt , n. an inn, a tavern. 

In-ter-cept, v. to cut off, to ob- 
Btnutt. 

In-fal-li-blt, ad. unerringly. 

In-tkei-id, a. brave, courageous. 

Mal-a-dy, n. a disease. 

Op-er-a-tion, n. agency, action. 

Plague, n. pestilence, contagious 
disease. 

pRE-DOH-i-NANT, a. Overruling. 

Pht-sic-ians, n. those who practice 
the healing ait. 

Pre-clupe, v. to shut out, to deny 
a privilege. 

Prime, n. the b^Inning, the spring 
of life. 

Sym-pa-thet-ic, a. affected with 
others' feelings. 

SuR-GEON, n. one who heals exter- 
nal injuries. 

Spon-tan- EODS, a. voluntary. 

Sub-lime, o. lofty, grand. 

Vic-TiM, n. a living thing destroyed, 
or sacrificed. 

Va5s, n. an ornamental vetseL 
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An-oles, n. the points where ai^ 
two right lines meet. 

A-BATE-MENT, 71. a diminishing. 

Al-ter-nate-ly, ad. by turns. 

Dis-OR-OAN-iSED, V. disordered. 

De-fek-si-ble, a. callable of de- 
fence. ) 

E-NOR-Mous, a. above common mea- 
sure. 

FoR-Mio-A-BLE, a. terrible, horri- 
ble. 

Hedg-ss, n. a fence of prickly bush- 
es. 

In-sub-or-di-na-tioh, n. rebellion. 

Im-pass-a-ble, a. that cannot be 
travelled. 

Im-pen-e-tra-ble, a. that cannot 
be pierced or entered. 

Ifl-VI8-l 

Ir-re-sist-i-ble, a. that cannot be 
resisted. 

League, n. distance of three miles. 

Lulled, v. ceased, quieted. 

Mem-o-ra-ble, a. worthy to be re- 
membered. 

Mel-am-cuol-t, n. depression, 
gloominess. 

Par-a-lysed,p. weakened, palsied. 

Pa-trol, n. those who go the rounds 
to keep order. 

Re-pel, v, to resist, to ward off. 

Route, n. a way, a march. 

Re A R, n. the hirramost body of troops. 

Stunt-ed, a. hindered from growing. 

Skir-mish-es, n. partial battles. 

Top-ic, n. a subject of conversation. 

VoL-LEY, n. a discharge of many 
pieces at once. , 



BLE, a. that cannot be seen. 
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Blen-hkim, n. a town in Germa- 
ny- 
Cot-tag E, n. a small, farmhouse. 

Ex-PECT-ANT, a. waiting. 
Plough, v. to turn up the ground 
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QvotH, t. said. 
RiT'U-LET, n. a small stream. 
Smooth, a. even on the sur&ce. 
Skull, n. tbepriDcipal bone of the 

head. 
Sport-ejo, «. played. 
Sigh, n. a long breath showing sor* 

row. 

Vic-TO-BY, n. obtaining the mastery. 
Wok, v. gained, obtained. 
WiL-HEL-MiNE, n. a name, pro. 

Wil-hel-me^n. 



Page 141. 

Ac-cu-SA-TiON, n. a charge brought 
against one. 

Blas-phemeO, v. words spoken ir- 
reverently of God. 

Be-hest, n. a command. 

CuL-PRiT, n. a prisoner arraigned. 

Ca-pa-bil-i-tt, n. capacity. 

Crutch, n. a support used by crip- 
ples. 

Crip-ple, n. a lame person. 

Cok'-tu.me-lt, n. reproach. 

CoN-spiR-A-CT, n. a plot, combina- 
tion. 

De-lir-i-uh, n. derangement of 
mind. 

Ec-STA-ST, n. a high degree of plea- 
sure. 

Em-a-na-tion, n. that which pro- 
ceeds from another. 

Fan-tas-tic, a. whimsical, irration- 
al. 

Hal-le-lu-jas, n. songs of thanks- 
giving. 

Im-mor-tal, a. incapable of dying. 

LiN-E-AGE, n. race, progeny. 

Mu-ti-la-ted, p. deprived of essen- 
tial parts. 

Mon-i-tor, n. one who warns of 
faults. 

Pal-ace, n. a splendid house. 

Prik-ci-pal-i-ties, n. supreme 
powers. 

Pa-til-ion, n. a temporary house. 

Riv-et-ed, v. strongly fastened. 

Sphere, n. aglow, circuit of mo- 
tion. 



Ser-aph, 11. angelic being. 
Tri-bu-mal, n. the seat of a judge. 
Val-iant, a. brave, heroic. 
ViN-Di-CA-TED, V. supported, justi- 
fied. 



Section 
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As-pire, V, to desire to rise higher 

Brood, v. to nurse. 

Break-ers, n. waves broken by 

rocks. 
Ce-les-tial, a. heavenly. 
DiRE-FUL, a. dreadful. 
Fer-tent, a. zealous, fflowii^. 
Hail, n. frozen drops of water. 
Lu-RiD, a. gloomy, dismal. 
Moan, v. to grieve, to sound dismal- 

ly. 

Per-yade, v. to surround. 
Pre-sag-ing, p. anticipating, fore* 

telling. 
Pat.ter-ing, p. a noise like the 

beating of hail. 
Quench, «. to stifle. 
Rat, n. a beam of light. 
Ratlings, n. exclamations of crazy 

persons. 
Stead-fast, a. firm, unmovable. 
Twain, a. two. 
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Am-bush, 91. a lying in wait to sur-* 
prise. 

A-LOOF, ad, at a distance. 

Ben-e-fit, n. a favor conferred. 

Cap-tite, n. a prisoner. 

E-LAPSED, V. passed away. 

For-ag-ing, p, searching fw pro* 
Tisions. 

Fu-Gi-TivES, ft. those who flee. 

Glim-mer-ing, n. a faint shinii^. 

LuRK-iNG, p. hiding. 

Mi-kute', a. very imrticular. 

Ob-scure, a. dark. 

Per-cept-i-blx, a. capable of be- 
ing seen. 
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Pro-fouvo, 4U deep, abetroM. 
Rel-ish, «. to like, to enjoy. 
Rk-cX8S-K8, n. retired plaoee. 
Strife, n. wrangling, aMUtention. 
So*Lic-iT-uoE, n» anxiety. 
ToR-TVRX, n. pain, anffuuh. 
Ter-mi-na-ted, o. ended, finished. 
ToM-A-BAWK, li. an Indian war 

axe. 
Whoop, n, a sbout. 



Page 151, 

CoT-E-NANT, n. an agreement. 
Chab-tise-ment, ft. inflictoD of 

punishment. 
Dar-ling, a, favorite, dear. 
Ex-iLED,p. banished. 
FuL-FiL, V, to keep a promise* 
FocN-TAiN, n. a source or head. 
HousE-LESS, a. without a houee. 
KiNS-MAV, n. a relation. 
Maid-en, n. an unmarried woman. 
pRO-TECT, V. to defend. 
pREC-ious, a. valuable, dear. 
Race, n. fiunily. 
Say-age, a. barbaroos, mKoItiTa- 

ted. 
Stray, o. to wander. 
Snare, n. a trap. 
Twine, v. to clasp around. 
Wrath-fol, o. angry, violent. 
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Ay-en-ce, 91. a narrow passage. 

Ap-plaud-xd, o. praiMd, approv- 
ed. 

Ah-bio>u-ou8, o. doubtful, not plain. 

Ap-pa-rent, a. obvious to be seen. 

Cor-res-pond-ent, a. suitable, 
adapted. 

Cop-picE, a. a piece of thick under- 
brush. 

CiR-CDiT-ous, a.. winding about. 

CoN-TiG-u-ODS, a. adioiniiig. 

CoM-BiNED, p. united. ^ 

Cak-paign, n. military service in 
the field. 



CoM-CERT, M. acting together* 
Chat-txb, 9. to mke a noise like 

birds. 
Di8-a0i8X, R. a counterfeit show. 
En-oin-xer, n. one who directs the 

artillery of armies. 
Fast-mess-xs, r. strong places. 
In-ex-press-i-ble, a. incapable of 

bein^ expressed. 
In-spec-tign, tt. a searching into. 
Jun-gles, n. spots of thick wood. 
Max-ih, n. an established princi* 

plCk 

Pen-e*tra-txd,|». pierced or seen 

through. 
Pre-yious, a. prior, ffoin^ faefiue. 
Ru-Mi-HA-TiNG, p. reflecting. 
Spe-cies, 91. a class, a sort. 
Sen-ti-nels, 91. those who keep 

guard in an army. 
Treacb-er-t, 91. breach of faith. 
U-Ri-FORM-i-TT, 91. evenness. 
Va-cant, a. empty, void. 
Vio-i-LANT-LT, ad. watchfully 

^Section zzzzv. 

Page 156. 

Ad-yxr-81-tt, 91. misfortune, cakun- 

ity. 
Con-flict, 91. a battle. 
Can-o-pt, 91. a covering overhead. 
De-Yoid, a. wanting, lacking. 
Dis-MAT, 91. confusion, astonishment. 
Foiled, p. defeated. 
FiLJf-T, a. composed of films. 
FoR-LORN, a. forsaken, destitute* 
Gleam, 9i. lustre, brightness. 
Go8 8A-MER-T, ft. like the down of 

plants. 
lM-MERSED,p. plunged into. 
Low-ER, «. to Irown, to look gloomy 

pro9i. lour. 
Meed, n. reward, gift. 
O-HEN, 91. a sign. 
Per-il, 91. dai^r. 
Pearl-t, a. resembling pearls. 
Palm, 9i. part of the hanid, a triumph 
Re-coiled, 0. shrunk back. 
Ro-MANCE, 91. a fabulous story. 
Scan, v. to examine nicely. 
Ster-ling, a. genuine* 
SKIL-LE88, a. without skill. 
Triy-i-al, a. of no importance. 
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TtwoXD, n. imlxied, colored. 
WiST-rvt, a» attentive. 

<Sr(tfotf XXXV. 

Page 159. 

Ab-scoitd, v. to ran away. 

Af-fa-bil-i-tt, n. civility, easiness. 

Af-flu-ebt, o. rich) wealthy. 

Dis-CERU, V. to discover, to distin- 
gnish* 

De-lic-ious, a. sweet, delicate* 

De-frat-iito, p. bearing charges. 

Ex-TRAT-A-GANCE, li. needless 
waste. 

Fare, n. provisions. 

Glared, v. dazzled with brightness. 

G17EST, n. a stranger, a visiter. 

Ham-mock, n..a swinging bed. 

IM-TEO-Ri-TT, n. honestv. 

MoR-SBL, n. a very smaU quantity. 

Mat-trass, n. a kind of quilt to 
lie on. 

Nurse, n. one who takes care of the 
sick. 

pEAS-ANT-RT,n. farming population. 

pR0-PSir-8i-TT,n. a leaning towards. 

Pe-nu-ri-ous.lt, od. sparingly. 

Rb-flbn-ished, p, stocked, refur- 
nished. 

Rec-oo-nised, 9. acknowledged. 

Scrip, n. a small bag. 

Tem-pe8t-v-ou8» a. stormy. 

Toil, v. to hibor. 

Treat, n. an entertainment. 

<S(ttion xxxvi. 
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Blos*80M8, n. flowers of plants. 
CuR-TAiN, n. R movable cloth, a 
screen. 

CON^ENT-MENT, fl. 6886 witbout 

anxiety. 

Db-c:R£p-it, a. wasted or worn out. 

pAME, n. a lady. 

Dross, n. scum of metab, leavii^. 

Gale, n. a strong wind not tempes- 
tuous. 

Grove, n. a wood without under- 
hnuAi, 

Grate-fvl, a. sensible of fovors. 

Im-fart, v. to communicate. 
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Is-OBvn, n. boBor offered to a su« 

perior. 
Laud-scape, n. the prospect of a 

country. 
Lark, n. a small bird* 
Min-oled, p. associated, or united 

with. 
Ploogh, n. an iostrurarat to turn up 

ground. 
Re-freshed, jp. relieved, rested. 
Re-posed, «. rested, slept. 
Sol-ace, n, comfort, alleviation. 
Vow, n. a solemn promise. 
YouBG-STBRa, n. young persons. 
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Al-li-akce, n. a confederacy, 

agreement. 
A-e'-ri-al, a. relating to the air. 
BoON-TT, n. a premium, generosity. 
Chase, n. pursuit. 
DE-TER-Ml-NA-TfON,ii. a resolution. 
Dep-re-da-txons, n. robbing, mis* 

chief. 
E-TADE, V. to shun. 
Fi-HAL-LT, ad. in conckiMon. 
I-dbf-ti-fied, p, designated, 

known. 
LiM-iT>ED,p. confined, restrained. 
MuL-TiT-uDES, n. great number. 
Pur*su-er8, n. those who pursue. 
PR0WL-I5G, p. wandering about for 

prey. 
R A V- A -G E 8 , n. wasting, depredations. 
Re-8PEC->tite, a. belonging to each 
Sa-gac-i-ty, n. quick discernment 
ScAF-FOLD, n. a temporary gallery. 
S17C-CE88.I0N, n. one thing foUow> 

ing another. 
Vb-loc-i-tt, fl. swiftness. 
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Ar-bi-ter, n. one who decides, a 

judge. 
Al-le-ti-ate, v. to lighten. 
Bat-tal-ion, n. a body of troops. 
Can-teens, n. small rundlets used 

by soldiei*s. 
Des-ti-ny, n. fate, doom. 
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Db-pict-sd, p. pftiiited, partnyoA. 

Eh-ti-a-blk, c deserving envy. 

FuR-LOUOB, n» leave of abeenoe to 
a loldier. 

Gal'-lakt, a. noble, high spirited. 

Groups, n. crowds, collections. 

Huz-ZA*, N. a diout. 

Hss-i-TA-Tiifo, p. doubting. 

Iv-TEirsE, a. anxiously attentive. 

Moons o, p, fixed, stationed. 

pRE-Tiot78-LT, od. beforehand. 

REC-oo-iriT>ioif, n. kuowhsdge con- 
fessed, recollection. 

Sus-PEivBE, n, doubt, hesitation. 

So-Lic-iT*A-TiOK8 ft. entreaties. 

Trars-ports, n. vessels, ecstasy. 

Thre8H-old, n. entrance, step un- 
der the door. 

Whim-sic-al, a. freakish, eapric- 
ioos. 
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Av-TRKK, n. a divine scMig. 

Bow-er, n. an arbor. 

Balm-t, a. soothing, fragrant. 

BoooH, n* a branai criTa tree. 

Chime, u. harmony in sooncb. 

Dai-8IE8, n. sprii^ flowers. 

Fer-tile, a. fmioiil, nbondant. 

Glades, n. openii^ in a wood. 

Li8P*iirG, p» speaking imperfectly. 

Ma-tron, n. an eUerly lady. 

Miir-8TREL-8T, n* instrumental har- 
mony. 

Plaiit-titx, a. expressive of sor- 
row. 

Plioaitt, a. bending, limber. 

ScuLP-TURED, p. Cit, eognveA. 

Ten-drils, n. the clasps of vines. 

Uif-FVRLED, j». unfolded. 

Wails, n. lamentations. 

Ves-pbr, n. the evening, or eveniqg 
star. 

Ver-oant, a. green, flourishiiy. 
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Air-5U-AL, a. yearly. 
AB-RI7PT, a. radden, broken. 



BE-oi7iiiti>, V* deceived, imposed 

upon. 
Be-wil-dkr, «. to pozde, to con* 

fiise. 

Be-reave-heht, n. a deprivation^ 
CoR-DiAL-i-TT, n. sincerity, good 

will. 
Coif-GRE-OA-Tioir, n. an assembly 

of people. 
Cel-e-bra-tioit, n. a solemn per* 

formanoe. 
Case-mehts, n. (acings of window 

frames, fcc. 
Cat-a-Racts, n. falls of water. 
Chasm, n. a gap, a cleft. 
De-port'-m£5t, n. behavior, eon- 
duct. 
De'-pile, n. a narrow I»"ig«'^^ 
E-LAP9RD, p, passed by.' 9999 

Flick-er-ino, p. flattering. 
Gust, n. a sodden bkist of wind. 
Groped, e. searched by feeliqg. 
Glers, a. valleys; 
Hos-pit-a-ble, a. kind to strao- 

gers. 
In-ter-tals, fi. spaces bettveen 

two points. 
Im-pet-u-os-i-tt, n. violienoe, fury. 
Kirk, n. a word used in Scotland 

for meetini^hoosew 
Lapse, n. time passed away. 
Neph-ew, fi. a BOO. of a bvother or 

sister. 
Pre-cip-i-ta-ted, p, thrown down. 
Par-ish, n. a particular district. 
pREc-i-picE, n. a perpendiadilr de- 
scent. 
Peat, n. a kind of turf used lor fad. 
Re-luct-ant-lt, ad. unwillingly. 
Sac-ra-mebt, n. solemni^ of com* 

munion. 
Sprat, n. foam of water. 
Trudged, v. travelled laboriously. 
TREH-0-LO178, 0. trembling. 
Ut-ter-abce, a. speaking, 
Va-por, a. steam. 
Wal-lbt, r. a bag for provirios^ 

&c. 
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A-cvtk', o. sharp, cnnnii^. 
Am^plt, ad. largely, liberally. 
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A-BTS8, II. a great depth. 

Ag-i-tats, «« to pat m motioo. 

Be-kpmbed, j9. Btapi/ied. 

Crag, n. a rough steep rack. 

CoN-FUL-siv«, a. sadden coatrao* 
tion of the roascles. 

Cliff, n. a steep rock. 

De-mean-or, n. behavior, con- 
duct. 

Dex-ter-i-tt, n. activity, readi 



E-LA8-TIC-I-TT, n. the springing 
power in bodies. 

E-MBR-GSM-CT, h. a pressii^ ne- 
cessity. 

Ex-TiHCT, a. qn^ched, extinguish- 
ed. 

F1S8-UBE, n. a narrow chasm. 

HoR-i-zoN-TAL-LT» od* parallel to 
the horisoD. 

Ib-stinct, n. a species of reason in 
brutes. 

Ib-ac-cess-i-bls, a. not to be ap- 
proached. 

In-t£R-css8-ion, n. pleading in be 
half of another. 

Lab-odid-ly, ad. weakly, feeUy. 

Meb-tal, a, relating to the mind. 

Mus-cu-LAR, a. relating to the mus- 
cles. 

PRO-JEC-TIOB, n, a shooting for 
ward, a scheme. 

Po-PiL, n. one in chaii^ of a tutor 
or guardian. 

Per.peb-dic-17-lar, a. not slant 
ing. 

Pre-ca-RI-ovs, a. uncertain, has- 
ardous. 

Po-by» n. a small horse. 

Pal-lid, a, pale, death-like. 

Res-cue, n. a snatching from dan- 
ger. 

Re-mob-stkat-ed, V, objected, ar- 
gued. 

Sap-lin68, n. young trees. 

Sanct-u-a-by, n. a sacred temple 
or place. 

TRAB-quiL-Li-TT, n. a quiet con 
dition. 

Thrill, n. a short tingling sensa 
tiun. 

VoL-uB-TEERED, o. freely offered. 

Whirl-pool, n. a circular movbg 
of water. 

YAWB-iBOfp. gaping 
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Av-A-LABCH£\ II. immense body of 
anow, precipitated from mountains 
Fr. 

Az-URE, a. faint blue. 

Bleached, v. whitened. 

*Cham-ois, n. a.«nall animal. 

De-lu-site, a. deceiving. 

De-cay, n. decline. 

Fath-om-L£S8, a, witboot a bot« 
torn* 

Freb-zied, a. distracted. 

Ha-zy, a, dark, foggy. 

MouB-TAiB-EERs, 11. thoee who 
dwell among mountains. 

Ma-bi-ac, n. a erazy person. 

Mote, n. a minute object. 

Mu8-iNG,p. intently meditating. 

Peaks, n. tops of hills and moun- 
tains. 

Rav-eb-ous, a, furiously hungry. 

Shep-herd« n. one who tends sheep 

Shriek, n. a piercing scream. 

Tru.abt> a. idle, feitering. 
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Ap-peased, «. pacified. 

A-BST-TiBGyj>. aiding. 

Ad-ho-bit-iob, n. warning, reproof. 

CoB-JECT-u^E8, n. calculations^ 
suppositions. 

GoB-TRiT-iOB, n. penitence, sorrow. 

CoB-STA-BLES, 11. civU officers. 

De-yglyed, v. passed over to an- 
other. 

De-sert-er, n. one who abandons 
his duty. 

Dep-o-81-tiob, n. public testimony. 

Ex-pert, a. quick, ready, dexter- 
ous. 

Fel-ob, n. a criminal. 

Fe-roc-i-ty, n. savageness, fieroo. 
ness. 

Geb-try, n. a term ironically ap- 
plied to rogues. 

Im-per-ti-bebt, a. meddling. 

Ib-cor-ri-gi-ble, a, bod neyond 
amendment. 

*fr9». sham-^i. 
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Iir-TiB-RO-OATK, o. to qoention. 
Lo-QDAC-i-TT, n. given to moch 

■peaking. 
LvH-i-TT, n, mildneiB, tendemen. 
MuF^FLED, p. coaoealed, covered. 
Ob-lit-kr-a-ted, p. blotted oat, 
. enued. 
Pre-yar-i-ca-tioit, n. a shuffle, 

an evasion. 
Ru-MOR, «. a repert. 
SuR-His-ES, n. gvemes, conjectures. 
Trahs-for-ta-tioh, «. removal, 

conveyance. 
Uir-W4R-RAHT-A-BLE, «. unjustifia 

Ue. 
Vagus, a. unceilain, nndetennin 

ed. 
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Af-flauss, n. commendation, 
praise. 

Ac-co-MU-LATE, V. to heap up, to 
cbllect. 

Ar-rears, n. that which remains 
behind. 

Bar-daoe, 11. a coivering, a wrap^ 
per. 

Coif-GRAT-ir-LATE, V. to Compli- 
ment with joy. 

COURT-MAR-TIAL, II. a COUft of 

military officers. 

CoM-vis-ER-A-Tioir, 11. sympathy, 
pity. 

Cart, n. a two wheel carriage for 
luggage. 

Dis-suADE, V, to discourage, to ad- 
vise against. 

DE-Liif-quERT, n. an offender. 

De-sert-er, n. one who flees from 
his station. 

En-rolled, p. recorded. 

FoRE-BO-DiNGS, ft. cvil anticipa- 
tions. 

Fal-la-gious, a. deceptive, unreal. 

Hal-berd, n. a military weapon. 

In-dis-peh-sa-ble, a. not to be 
spared. 

LiT-ER-AL-LT, od, with adherence 
to words. 

OsT-LER, II. one who takes care of 
horses. 

Re-morse» n. anguish of guilt. 



Rio-OR, n. severi^, stemi 
Re-count-bo, v. told over again, 

related. 
So-lic-it-ed, V, entreated. 
Trav-ersed, v. crossed over. 
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BiL-LOWS, II. heavj waves. 

Qheer-fuL) a. mirthful, happy. 

Calm, n. quiet, serenity. 

Di-YER-siON, n. sporty recreatimi. 

Dar-lino, a. dear, precious. 

Glis-ten, v. to shine, to sparkle. 

In-trude, 0. to thrust forward on- 
bidden. 

In-duloe, V. to favor, to gratify. 

Stream-let, a. a very small 
stream. 

Ser-s-nade', n. complimentary 
music in the night 

Scene, n. a di8|M.y, an oec un r e nce. 

Twink-lino, p. Sparkling. 

Throne, n. a royal seat 

Wgr-shif, «. to adore. 
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Ad-mi-ra-blx, a. worthy of being 

admired. 
Af-fre-heh-sion, tt. fiicnlty of oor« 

ceiving new ideas. 
As-FEN, n. a tree, the leaves of 

which always tremble. 
A-fart-ments, n. rooasinabaild 

iog. 
Ce-dar, n. a kind of wood. 
CoN-siON, o. to commit to another 
Clods, n. lumps of earth. 
Daunt-bd, p. discouraged, depresi 

ed. 
Dim-fled, a. set with dimples. 
Dawn^ed, v. glimmered dbecurely. 
Domes, n. buildings, cupolas. 
En-ti-ous, a. affected with envy. 
Ex-TOL-LED, V, praised, ma^ified. 
Groan, o. to heave a deep sigh. 
In-tri-ca-ct, n. perplexity, obsoK 

rity. 
In-tel-lect, n. faculty of 

standing. 
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I»-FI-HITX, a. without end. 
Mel-an-chol-y» n. gloomineM. 
Pli-akt, a. bending. Umber. 
Re-clincs, v. reposes, rests. 
Rev.el-ry, n. festive mirth. 
Sa-ple, a. black, mournful. 
State-li-kxss, n. grandeur, digni- 
ty- 
Train, n. a retinue. 

Tow-£R, n. a high building. 

Treach-eb-ous, a. faidiless, be- 
traying. 

TEACH-A-BtE, a. easy to be taught. 

ToT-TERED, «. trembled, reeled. 

Vio-OR-ous, o. fiill of strength. 

Va-cant-ly, ad. thoughtlessly. 

Verge, n. the brink, the edge. 

Va-ri-a-ble, a. changeable, muta- 
ble. 
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Ab-rupt-ly, ai, hastily, without 
ceremony. 

BoLT-iNO, p. springing forth. 

Capt-dre, V, to seize, to lay hold 
of. 

Cut-lass, n. a broad sword. 

Cau-tiods, a. careful. 

Den, n. a cave, or resort of wild 
animab. 

Fray, n. a broH, a battle. 

Fei^t, 71. a pretence, a sham. 

Grap-ple, V. to lav hold of. 

Im-p£R-ti-ous, a. Impenetrable. 

liANCE, n. a long spear. 

Me-rid-ian, n. mid-day. 

Man-tlx, n. a covering. 

Pre-dom-i-nant, a. supreme in in* 
fluence. 

PKB-PEN-Di€-u*LAR,a. not leaning. 

Re-con-noi-trs, v. to survey, to 
examine. 

Bash-ness, n. acting without con- 
sideration. 

Re-crcit, v. to repair by fresh sup- 
plies. 

Spe-cies, n. a sort, class or order 
of beings. 

Tyr-an-ny, n. severity, r^or. 

Tre-men-dous, a. dread^l. 

Wood-bine, n. honey-euckle, a run- 
ning vine. 
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As-cenD'EIj, v. mounted upward 

Chiee, n. a leader. 

E c H-o-iN o , p, sounding back. 

El-e-vate, v. to raise up. 

E-NUN-ci-A-TiOK, n. utterance of 
words. 

Foam, n. froth, spume. 

Gray, a. a color. 

HuN-TERS, A., those who pursue 
game. 

Im-mense, a. unusually laige. 

Mists, n. thin vapors or rain. 0000 

Pale, a. wanting color. 

Pause, n. a stop, a suspension. 

Re-sound-ing, p. sounding bade. 

Suc-C£SS-iVE,a. following in order. 

Si-mul-ta-neous, a. acting to- 
gether. 
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A-SY-LUM, n. a place of refuge. 
As-pect, n. the appearance of things. 
Ac-cu-MU-LA-TioN, 71. a heaping 

up. 
Bat-tle-ments, n. a kind of wall 

on tlie tops of buildings. 
6uf-fet-ing,|>. comlMting. 
BAi;-Rt-CA-D£D, |». stopped up. 
Bow-sprit, ti. a spar appertainii^ 

to a vessel. 
Bur-den-some, a. very capacious. 
Con-ster-na-tion, 71. astonishment 

with tenx)r. 
Cove, n. a small bay. 
Clime, n. a climate. 
CoM-pu-TED, p. reckoned. 
Ca-tas-tro-phe, 7». a disastrom 

event. 
Cat-a-logus, 91. a list. 
Ca-lam-i-ty, tt. a misfortune. 
De-plore, v. to lament. 
Dis-may,^. confusion. 
Dis-til-le-ry, 7t. an establishmeat 

for making ardent spirits. 
Dis-man-tled, j9. stripped. 
Di-VEST-ED,p. deprived of. 
De-yas-ta-tion, It. destruction. 
De-plct-ed, j9. painted, marked. 
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Eo-i-rici, fi. a boildiflg . 

Hurled, p. thrown with violence. 

Ih-ter-miss-ioA, n. a reoeM, a ces- 
sation for a time. 

Ik-oit-oa-txd, «. overflowed with 
water. 

Im-mi-nsnt, a. critically exposed. 

I-OKV-Ti-FY, V. to ascertain. 

Iir-op-K-RA.TiTS, a. incapable of 
actinff. 

Im-pet-u-os-i-tt, n. a rushing with 
violence. 

Ih-ev-i-ta-blt, ad, witboat possi- 
bility of escape. 

Lo-CA-TED. p. placed, fixed. 

Mo0R-iifO8, n. anchoring places. 

pER-FO-RA-TED,|». bored throogfa. 

Pros-tra-ted, p. levelled. 

Re-pul-sive, a. forbidding. 

Tor-ra'-do, n. a violent hurricane. 

TuR-RETS, n. small nnineoces on 
houses. ^ 

Veered, v, turned abom. 

Ves-tigb, n. footsteps^ prints or 
marks. 

Section z.. 
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An-tic-1-pate, v. to expect, to wait 
for. 

Au-Di-BLT, ad, in a manner to be 
heard. 

Be-tratso, v. deceived by treach- 
ery. 

Ca-rbss-ino, p. acting fondly to- 
wards another. 

Cher-ub, n. a fine child, a celestial 
spirit. 

Cret-i-ces, n. cracks, clefts. 

Di8-cERir-i-BLE, a, that which may 
be seen. 

GtJRG-LiNO, p, a gushing noise of 
water 

HiL-LOCK,n.a small hill or eminence. 

Il-lim-it-a-ble, a. without bounds. 

In-ar-tic-u-late, v. indistinct 
speaking. • 

Jer-kin, n. a short coat. 

Lapse, n. time passed away, a fall. 

Mi!v-iA-TURE, n. a small likeness. 

NuRS-Liiro, n. a fondling, a child. 

Per-ils, n. dangers. 

PeN'Sive, a. sorrowfully thoughtful. 



Pro-jic-tor, fi. one who or%hi« 

ates a thing. 
Pier, m. a column of stones !». to 

support an arch. 
Pl AC-ID, o. mild, calm, serene. 
Re-pose, n. ease, rest. « 

Ra-diakce, n, dazzling brightness. 
Sus-PENSE, n. donbt^ uncertainty.* 
Traii-<^uil, a, calm, peaceful. 
Twi-LiGHT, n. partial or feeble 

light. 

Va-cant, a, empty, void. 
Wastes, m. nooocupied regions. 
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Ac-cord-ance, fi. agreement with< 
Cho-rus, n, a numbier singing in 

concert. 
CoN-GAYE, n. a hoDow like a san* 

cer. 
C0Y-ERT8, n. a shelter, a thicket. 
Ec-STA-siES, n. feelings of great 

joy. 
En -trance', V, to jproduce listless 

astonishment. 
E-NAM-oRED, p, delighted, or in 

love with. 
Eii-cHAiiT-iNd,|i. delightfiilly pleaa- 

En-shrined, p. sacredly enclosed. 
Fo-LIAGE, ft. a thick cluster o^ 

leaves. 
Fu-Gi-TiTE, a, flying. 
Gos-SA-NER, n. the down of phmtp. 
I5-CES-SAKT-LT, ad, constantly, 

without ceasing. 
Il-lu-hired, V, enlightened. 
In.her-it, v. to obtain possession 

of. 
Lus-tre, n. a sparkling brigfatneasa 
Lobe-lt, a. without company. 
Lux-u-Ri-ANCE, n. abundance. 
Lawit, n. an open place between 

woods. 

Mts-ti-cal, a. obscure, secret. 
MiR«ROR, n. a looking glass, that 

which reflects light. 
Mer-maid, n. a sea animal. 
Man-sios, n. an elegant house. 
Mien, n. look, appearance. 
O-min-ous, a. forebodii^ evil. 
Ow-let, n. an owl. 
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PfiAir-TOMS, n. fancied appearances. 

Rapt-ure, n. extreme delight. 

Re-tire-ment, n. private al:>ode. 

Re-flect-ed, p. thrown back. 

Ray-is H-iifG p. enrapturing. 

Se«^U£S-tered,|>. privately with- 
drawn. 

SER-APH,n. an angelic being. 

Sphere, n. a globe or round body. 

Stm>phO-ni-ous, a. barmonilus. 

Ssr-pen-tine, a. winding like a 
serpent. 

Scroll, n. a writing rolled up. 

TwiT-TER-iNG, p, the chaptering 
of birds. 

Vied, v. contesded with. 

Vis-TA, n. view, prospect. 

VoL-A-TiLE, «. lively, £ckle. 
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Ae-GRA-TA-TiHA, p. irritating. 

Ac-CESs, n. admission to. 

AuG-M ENT-ED, V, increased. 

Boat-swain, n. an under officer of 
a vessel. 

CouN-T£R-ACT*-iMG, j». acting Oppo- 
site to. 

Dis-AS-TER8, n. misfortunes, mis- 
haps. 

£x-PL0-si0N, n. a sudden and vio- 
lent noise. 

Hos-PiT-A-BLT, ad. treating stran- 
gers kindly. 

Hold, n. room in a vessel under declu 

Hatch-es, n. doors on a ship's deck. 

HiD-EOUS, a. frightful, horrible. 

In-tense, a. extreme, high degree. 

Im-pend-ino, jp. threatening, im- 
minent. 

LiM-iT-ED, p. conBned, bounded. 

Mar-i-ner, n. a seafaring man. 

PRE-CA0-TION8, 11. paitts to prevent. 

Plied, v. diligently employed. 

Ren-o-va-t£d, p. renewed. 

guc-coR, n. aid, assistance. 

Yawl, n. a lai^ boaL 

<Sect{on Ziiiz. ^ 
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But, V, to purchase. 



Drear-t, a. gloomy, dismal. 

Droop-ing,/). languishing. 

Fawned, v. hung upon fondly, coax- 
ed. 

Flat-ter-ers, n. those who fiiwa 
or flatter. 

Gen-e-rous, a. kind, liberal. 

Knell-ino, p, tolling of a bell. 

Loathes, v. hates, abhors. 

Lone, a. without company. 

Mute, a. silent, speechless. 

NuR-TURED, J9. educated. 

Or-phan, a. bereft of parents. 

O-YER-sHAD-iNG, p. covcriog oveT 
with darkness. 

Re-pel-ling, p. driving back 

Soothe, v. to calm, to gratify. 

Strug-gling, j9. combating. 

Thorn-less, a. without thorns. 

Wea-ry, a. fatigued. 

.Section I.IV. 

Page 225. 

Ac-cosT-ED, «. addressed, saluted. 

Be-to-kemed, v. signified, denoted* 

Cel-lar, 91. a room under ground. 

Crouch-ing, p. stooping, fawning. 

CoN-sE-<iukN-TiAL,j>. self-conceit- 
ed. 

Con-trast, n. comparison, opposi- 
tion. 

De-yised, jp. contrived, considered. 

Dic-TiON-A-RiES, n. books contain- 
ing the Words of a language. 

Eh-1-grants, n. persons removing 
from one place to another. 

In-un-da-ted, p. overflown with 
water. Ailed. 

Pal-lid, a. pale, wanting color. 

Pi-AZ-ZA, n. a walk under a roof 
supported by pillars. 

PjiL-LAR, n a column, a prop. 

Re-pine, v. to fret, to complain. 

Screen, t7. to shelter, to defend. 

Snug-gled^ p, getting close t^ 
another. 

Shi7-£R-ing,j». trembling, shud^fer- 

Tat-tered, p. torn, ragged. 
U-ten'-sil, n. an instrument of ai^ 

kind. jk 

Vag-a-bond, n. a woitniess wan- 

dei-er. 



( 
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▼1S-1-BI.B9 «. that whidi may be 
WsA-u-fOMS» o. tuneioiiie» te- 



SUttUm XiV. 

Page 230. 

Bkami, n, ny» of light 
Ei-PAHD, V. to spread oat* 
Fa-ble, n. a feigned story. 
Grbet-iros, ». salutatioiifl. 
HoARO-BD, 9. heaped up. 
JiBG-Liso, ji. rattling, clinkinc. 
L18F-150, p. epeakinff defectively. 
Man-TLB, n. a covering. 
Pet, n. a fiivorite. 
Pbanc-ibo, j». capering of home. 
Sa-oes, n. wise men. 
Sbat-iko, p, fpoiting on ice with 

ekatee. 
TuR-BU-LBBT, 0. tnffloltBOiH, agiu 

ted. 
Ub-sdl-libd« a. pore, not soiled. 

Srctfon ZiVZ. 

Page 232. 

A'Bate, o. to lessen, remit. 

At-tebd-ants, n. companions, ser- 
vants. 

Ahx-ious-lt, ad. with solicitude. 

Ca-pac-i-tt, n. powers of the mind. 

Couch, n. a bed, a seat 

De-teh-tiob, ». the act of deCab- 
uig. 

De-scent, n. a declivity. 

De-sist, v. to leave off. 

Dell, n. a place between two hills. 

Db-prayed, p. vteiated, made 
worse. 

Dawn, n. break of day. 

E-NOR-jfi-TT, n. wickedness, great 
crime. 

FoR-FEiT, n. loss by offence. 

Grieye, V, to lament. 

In-gen-u-ous, a. open, candid, fair. 

iN-TU-i-iiYB-LT, ad, perceiving at 
once. 



IN-Sie-NIF-I-CAHT, A. wofthless, tri- 



In-ter-est-ed, p. moved, affected. 

l^-TEL-LI-oENT, a, koowiJig, skil- 
ful. 

Joc-UND^ a. merry, fpy. 

Mag-is-trate, n. a civil oflioer.' 

OuT-RAGE, n. violence, insult 

Fref-er-ence, n. choice. 

RE-ci^lT-ED,p. recovered. 

Rust-ling, o. a low noise of leaves, 
kc. 

Re-gret, v. to feel sorrow. 

Re-serye, v. to keep, to keep 
back. 

Sur-pass-ing-lt, md. exceeding^ 

Sol-i-tude, n. loneliness. 

Se-yere, a. cniel, diarp, dtstrev* 
ing. 

Ter-min-ate, v. to end, to finish. 

Vic-ious, o. immoral, wicked. 

Wince, v. to shrink, to flouuoe. 



.Section iivxz. 

Page 240. . 

Ay-a-ric-iovs, a, greedy afier 
wealth. 

Ap-pall-ing, ji. striking with ter- 
ror. 

AL-TER-NA-TiYE,n. a choioe of two 
tilings. 

As-su-RANCE, n. certain knowledge, 
confidence. 

Ba-ron, n. title of nobility. 

Ba-ron-ess, n. wife of a Baron. 

Ban-dit-ti, n. a band of rcrf>ber8. 

Bu'-REAU, n. a piece of (umitnre. 

Con-flict, n. stnij^le. 

Cor-dials, n. exhilarating liqooras 

Con-cealed,|i. hid. 

Court-eous, a. civil, polite. 

CHAN-DEL.IBR, h. a glaas or bnMB 
frame for lights. 

Cay-aL'Le'.ros, sin or gentl euw , 
(Spanuh,) 

COM-PAR-A-TIYB-LT, Od, bf WSJ 

of comparison. 
De-yise, v. to contrive. 
D£-pos-it-£D,|». placed. 
Ef-fect-u-al, a. that which pn>« 

duces the effect. 
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Ev-XR-axT-ic, a. forcible, vigor- 
ous. 

Eii-covv-TERy V* to meet, to engage 
with. 

En-massx', ad. all together. 
(F)rench.) 

Fierce, a. violent, forcible. 

Gest-ure, n. motion of the arms. 

Gal-lant-rt, n. civility, generosi- 
ty- 

IIa-yan-a, It. capital of Cuba. 

Harsh, a. grating, violent. 
In-fa-mous, a. notoriously bad. 
In-cau-tious-ly, ad. without due 

care. 
Iv-coR-siONS, n. inroads, attacks. 
Iss-UEp, V. stepped forth. 
In-ter-poseo, v. placed between. 
IM-PRE-CA-TI058, ft. profaue cursf 

es. 
Ma-ter-nal, a. motherly. 
M US-KIT-TO, n. an insect. 
Ma-lig-nant, a. malicious. 
Nar-ra-tive, n. a relation, a sto- 

Par-ent-age, n. birtli, descent. 

Pi-rates, n. those who rob on the 
sea. 

Per-il, n. danger, risk. 

Pas-sage, n. way, road. 

Per-se-cu-tors,!!. thosc who per- 
secute or distress. 

Pil-lage, n. plunder. 

Per-pe-tra-tors, n. those who 
commit crimes. 

Re-sort, n. a place of meeting. 

Rdf-fiams, n. robbers, cut-throats. 

S£-CRET-iNO,p. hiding. 

Si-MUL-TA5-E0U8, A. at the same 
time. 

Sen-su-al, a. luxurious. 

SeIS^r'a,! ^^^"* {^Lam. 

SwARTH-Y, a. dark, tiiwny. 

Skulk, v. to sneak away. 

Sus-PENSE, n. doubt, uncertainty. 

STiP-17-t.AT-ED, p. agreed upon. 

Treas-ure, n. wealth, abun- 
dance. 

Trait, n. a mark, a feature. 

Traced, p. foUowed. 

Un-dauht-ed, a. fearless, courage- 
ous. 

(Jk-con-sciods, a. insensible. 



<Srctfon Z.VXXX. 

Page 245. 

Ar-du-ous, a, difficult, laborious. 

A-DAPT-ED, |). suited to. 

As-80-ciATE, V. to join in company. 

Au-Di-BLE, a. that which may be 
beard. 

Baf-fled,|>. defeated.^ 

CoM'PLi-CA-TED, p. perplexed. 

CoN>FER, V. to bestow. 

Coif-TEN-Tious, a. given to strife. 

Civ-iL-i-TT, n. kind ti'eatment. 

Dis-AF-FECT, V, to tum away the 
affections. 

De-fi-ance, n. treating with con- 
tempt. 

DiF-Fi-DENCE, n. want of confi- 
dence. 

De-port-ment, n. behaviour. 

E-MU-MER-ATE, V. to number. 

EL'-e-ta-tion, 91. exaltation. 

Ha-rass, v. to tire, weary, perplex. 

Ir-ri-ta-tion, n. excitement, an- 
ger. 

Ih-i-ta-tion, n. copying, or follow- 
ing after. 

In-ter-course, n. mutual commu- 
nications. 

In-flict, v. to bring evil upon one 

In-fi-nite-lt, ad. immensely, with- 
out limit. 

Mis-CHiET-ous, a. hurtful, injuk'i- 
ous. 

Mal-ice, n. extreme enmi^, or ma- 
levolence. 

Mis-AP-PRE-HEN-siON, 91. misun- 
derstanding. 

Maq-nam-im'-i-tt, n. greatness of 
mind. 

Of-fic-ious, a. meddling. 

Ob-vi-ous, a. plain, clear. 

OuT-RAGE-ous, a. fuHous, violent. 

Ob-sti-na-ct, 91. stubbornness. 

pREJ-u-DiCED, p. improperly bi« 
assed or set against. 

Per-plex-i-ties, n. embarrass- 
ments. 

Per-yerse, a. obstinately vrrong, 

pRESS-URE, 91. urgency. 

Rec-re-a-tion, 91. amusement, di- 
version. 
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Ri-<loiRS-MS]rT, a. denuuid. 
Rk-bsl, v. to ojppfjM lawful govern 

nwnt. 
REP-A'RA-Tioif,fi. making amends. 
Sup-PRESS, V. to reftrain, to stifle. 
Stub-borv, «. oUtinatt, jrefraeto- 

Trah«-fb»9 v. to convey to anoth- 
er. 

Wran-olibo, p. qoarreUi^g, dia- 
putiqg. 

Aecttotitf XiZZy XiZi & 



Page 256 to 260. 

Au-TUMB, n. the iaD. 

Ac-CEBT8, II. words softly spoken. 

Ab-ouish, n. very great ^ier* 

Ao-o-BT, m. excessive pain 

Al-bz-ab-dbr, n. the ~ 
conqueror. 

Bx-6Uilb, V, to deceive, amnee. 

Cau-tious, a. very careful. 

CiB>DBR8, n. fine bumio^ cosls. 

Db-cxit-ful, a. cauaiof decep- 
tion. 

Dis-TiLLXD, V. fell in small drops. 

Drxar«t, a. dismal, gloomy. 

Cr-r Acxo» p, blotted, eraaed from 
memory. 

Faibt, o. weak, soft. 

Frab.tic, o. fiirioos, wild. 

Oubst, fi. a visitor. 



Ib-dul-obbt, «. gnmting ivmn 
freely. 

IL.LUMX, V. to shine vpon, 

LiN-GER-iNG,p. hanging back, lot- 
teriag. 

Lev-elled,v. destroyed, made lev- 
el. 

Med>i»ta-tiob, n. deep thought. 

Mused, «. pondered, silent^ stu- 
died. 

Mts-tx-bI'OVS, a. not easily noder- 
stood. 

Ob-bgorx, o. daik, difficult. 

PaS'Siye, a. unresisting. 

Prat-tlino, p. the talking of chil- 
dren. 

Prec-ious, a. of great price, dear. 

Prone, a. inclining to. 

PiL-GRiM-AOB, n. a long journey. 

Re -TREAT, n. a place for retire- 
ment. 

Roused, v. awak«aed, excited. 

Realms, n. kiagdoms, countriea. 

Rb-sist-less, a. that cannot be 
withstood. 

Re-terse, n. adversity. 

Re-clibe, v. to lean or lie upon. 

Sim-plic-i-ty, n. artlessness. 

Soothed, v. calmed, quieted. 

Scene, n. a series of actionsi 

Sev-er, «. to ait off, to separate. 

Stat-ure, II. height of a person. 

SoLD-iERs, r. those trained ht 
fighting. 

Ter-rif-ic, a. that wiiidi exdlBi 
terror. 

WsiaBT, n. heaviMsi. 
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PHRASES. 

Phrases Jram other languages which are often used both tn 
imping' and speaking f toith their meaning explained. 

Ad libitum, Latin, at pleasure. 

Amor pat rise, lai, love of our country* 

Ad infinitum, UU, without limit. 

Ad valorem, lot, according to the value. 

Alias, kU, otherwise. 

Alma mater, UU. a cherishing mother.* 

Anglice, French, in English. 

Arcanum, lat. a secret. 

A fortiori, lot. with a stronger reason. 

A priori, lat, from a first or prior reason* 

A posteriori, lat. from a latter reason. 

Beau monde, fr. the fashionable world. 

Bona fide, lat. in good faith. 

Bon mot, fr. witty repartee. 

Bon ton, Jr. fashion. 

Caput mortuum, lat. the lifeless body. 

Carte blanche, Jr. unconditional terms* 

Chef d'oBuvre, fr. the chief work. 

Compos mentis, lat. of sound mind. 

Coup de main, fr. a bold effort. 

Data, lat. things granted. 

Dejure, kU. by right. 

De facto, kU. from the fact. 

Desideratum, kd. a thing desired. 

En masse, fr. in a body. 

£ pluribus unum, lat. (motto of U. S.) one of many 

Ex officio, lat. by virtue of his office. 

Ex parte, lat. one side. 

Ex tempore, lat^ to speak without notes or preparation 

Fac simile, l4it. a copy. 

Fille de chambre, fr. a chambermaid. 

Fortiter in re, laL firm in action. 

Fiat, lai. let it be done. 

Gens d'armes, fr. police soldiers in France. 

* This phnae is usaally applied to the literary institution where gen* 
tlemen h&ve received their edocation. 
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Habeas corpus, lot, you may have the body. 
Hie jacet, lot, here he lies. 
Hotel Dieu, fr. a church. 
In statu quo, lot, just as it was; without change, 
la toto, lot. the whole. 
Ipse dixit, lot. he said it; his assertion. 
' Ipso facto, lat. in the fact itself. 
Ignis fat u us, lai, a foolish fire ; an imaginary something 
Impromptu, kU, in readiness; without study. 
In loco, kU. in the place. 

In propria persona, kU, in his own proper person. 
In terrorem, lot, in terror; to terrify. 
In transitu, lot, in passing; on the passage. 
Jeu d'esprit, fr. a witticism. 
hex talionis, kti. the law of retaliation. 
Magna Gharta, lot. the great charter of England. 
Memento mori, lot, remember death. 
Maximum, lot. the greatest, highest. 
Minimum, lot. the smallest, lowest. 
Mirabile dictu, lat. wonderful to tell. 
Multum in parvo, lat. much in little. 
Ne plus ultra, ia/. nothing beyond. 
N^n compos mentis, lat. foolish, not of sound mind. 
Per annum, lat. by the year. 
Per diem, lot. by the day. 
Per centum, lat. by the hundred. 
Prima facie, lat. on the first face of it. 
Primum mobile, lat. the first cause of motion. 
Pro bono publico, lot. for the public good. 
Pro tempore, (written, pro. tem.) lat. for the time. 
Passim, lat. every where. 
Per se, lat. by himself. 
Pro ferma, lat. for sake of form. 
Quantum, lat. how much. 
Quantum sufficit, lat. as much as is necessary.* 
Quid nunc ? lat. what now ? 
Sanctum sanctorum, lat. the most sacred place 
Sang froid, fr. with indifierence. 
Sans culottes, fr. without breeches. 
Sui generis, lat. singular, uncommon. 
Secundum artem, lat. according to art. 
Sine qua non, ktt. a thing absolutely indispensable. 
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Sine die, lat. without a fixed day. 

Soi disant, /r. self styled. 

Summum bonum, kU, the chief good. 

Sub rosa, lat. privately. 

Utile dulci, lat, the useful with the agreeable^ 

Verbatim et literatim, lat. word for word and letter 

for letter. i 

Versus, lai, against. 
Vivd voce, lat. with the living voice. 
Via, lot. by the way. , 

Vice, kU. in the room of. , 

Vice veisa, lat. on the contrary; the 
changed. 



▲BBRSVIATIOK VIliD *ir WRITING AND PRINTING 



A. or ans. Answei 
A. A. S. Fellow cf the Aicef ican 
Academy of Arts and ScieiiCM. 
A. B. or B. A. Bachelor ol Arts. 
Abp.. Archbishop. 
Acct. Account. 
A. D. In the year of our Lord. 
Admr. Administrator. 
A. M. or M. A. Master of Arts. 

A. M. In the jear of the World. 
Before noon. 

Apr. April. 
Aag. August. 
Bar. or bbi. Barrel, 
Bart Baronet 
Bern. Benjamin. 

B. C. Before Christ 
B. D. Bachelor of Divinity. 
Bp. Bishop. 

B. y. Blessed Yligin. 
Capt Captain. 

C. or cent a hondred. 
Cant Canticles. 
C. C. County Court 
C. C. P. Court of Common Pleas. 
Ch. or Chap. Chapter. 
Chron. Chronicles. * 
Co. Company. County. 
Col. Colonel. Colossiani. 
Com. Commodore. 

VOL. V. 



|Comr. Commissioner. 
Con. Connecticut 
Cor. Corinthians. 
Cr. Credit 

C. S. Court of Sessions. 
Cwt Hundred weight 
Dan. Daniel. ^^^-^ 
d. e penny. 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 
Dec. Decmnbei 
Del. Delaware. 
Dep. Deputy. 
Deut. Deuteronomy. 
Do. or Ditto. The Sbiit • 
Dolls, or $ Dollan. 
Doz. Dozen. 
Doct or Dr. Doctor. 
Dr. Doctor. Debtor, 
dr. Drams. 
Dwt. or dwt Pennywt 

E. East 
Eben. Ebenezer. 
Eccl. Ecclesiastes. 
Ecclos. Ecclesiasticus. 
Ed. Edition. Editor. 
E. g. or e. g. For examp . 
Ep. Epistle. 
Eph. Ephesianf. 
Eng. English. England. 
Esq. Esquire. 

25 
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|2x Example^ Exodus. 
Exr. Ei^ecntor. ^ ^ . . 
F. A. S. Fellow of the Antiqua- 

r - : -J . w .■.eRoyalSo- 



'/'Oigia* 
.eneral. 



le King. 

. ■ .<. 
id. 
V -ble. 
h id, 
or Ibidein. In 

' 3. 

The aame. 



the 



ah. 



tan. 



aior. 

. le of the Peace. 

mtticky. 

. ght. 



Tney. 
■ *ight. 
Qtenant. 
3f Laws. 
! ^Sea). 



Massachnietts. 
\ ^tthew. 
JachslorofPhyiic 



M. D. Doctor of Phj»c 

Md. Maryland. 

Me. Maine. 

Messn. Gentlemen. Siia. 

Mo. Month. 

Mr. Master, {pnm. Mwter , 

Mrs. Mistress. (** MiM^m . 

MS. Manuscript. 

MSS. Manuscripts. 

N. Note. North. 

Nath. Nathaniel. 

N. B. Take Notice. 

New Brunswick. 
N. C. North Carolina. 
N. E. New England. 

North East. 
N. H. New Hampshire. 
N. J. New Jersey. 
No. Number. 
Nov. November. 
N. S. New Style. 

Nova Scotia. 
N. T, New Testanaent. 
N. W. Northwest 
Num. Numbeis. 
N. Y. New York, 
Obj. Objection. 
Obt Obedient 
Oct October. 
O. S. Old Style. 
Oz. Ounce, 
p. page, 
pp. pages. 

Percent. Bythe hnndred. 
Penn. or Pa. Pennsylvania. 
P. M. Afternoon. 

PoBtBfoster. 
P. M. G. Post Maatar General 
Prof. Professor. 
Pres. President 
P. S. Postscript 
Ps. Psalm. 

Q. Question. Qnetan. 
q. farthing. 

q. d. as if he should say. 
q. 1. as mudi as you please, 
q. 8. a sufficient quantity, 
qr. quarter of a Cwt. 
qt quart 
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QUESTIONS 

For exercise m mental arithmeiic : 'useful and entertaining; 

designed to strengthen the mindj and induce a habii of 

thinking and reasoning. JVb slaie should be used in the 

solution of these questions except to vnrite dovni the results 

as they are obtained. 

1. 

If you add three years to your age, how much older 
would you be than John, who is but iive? What would 
be the sum of both your ages? If Harriet lacks six 
months of being eight, what is the difference between 
your age and hers? — What is the sum of all your ages? 
James is just as old as you and Harriet together, what is 
his age ? If when you were six years old, your father 
had given you one doUax, and had continued to double 
the sum every year, how much money would you have 
when you were ten years old? How much when twelve 
yearp old? 

2. 

Two boys disputing about marbles, George. says to 
Charles, when we began to play I had sixteen, and yo- 
had three times as many, and now I have won just halt 
of yours: Can you tell me how many each one had when 
they had done playing ? How many had both ? If Ira, 
who has eight marbles, should now begiti to play with 
George and Charles, and should^ win half that each of 
them had, how many would Ira then have? How many 
would George have? How many Charles? How many 
all of them? At the rate of four cents a dozen, what 
would all their marbles come to? How many little cups 
would it take to hold them, if each cup held six marbles? 

3. 

Henry went to market to buy a goose and carried a 
dollar bill; the goose weighed twelve pounds, and was 
six cents a pound; how much change would he receive 
back? When he went home, he said there were five 
times as. many turkeys as geese in market, and half as 
many docks as turkeys; — what was the number of ducks, 
allowing the number of geese to be equal to the numbei. 
of sixpences he ^vi^riAd to market? Inow if e^ch goose 
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should be worth four shillings, each duck two shillings, 
and each turkey three shillings, how much would they 
all amount to? 

4, 

Mary said to Abby, I bought me a new gown yester- 
day, but got cheated in the change, because I did not 
reckon it right. There were six yards and a half, which 
cost 25 cents a yard; I gave the man a two dollar bill, and 
he gave me back only twenty-five cents change : how 
much did she lose by her bad reckoning ? Abby said 
she could reckon better than that; but the next day she 
went out to buy a pair of shoes, which cost 75 cents, and 
some ribbon which cost 16 cents; when she returned home, 
she found she had but six cents remaining of the dollar she 
carried away: how much did Abby lose by carelessness? 

5. 

Edwin said if he had only half as many apples as 
William, he should then have one third as many as Ra- 
chel, who had as many within five as Emma. Now Em- 
ma had twice as many as John lacking one; and John had 
'ust one dozen: Will you please to tell me how many ap- 
i'^^s each one had ? Now if all their apples cost a cent 
ace, how many hours would it take to earn what the 
ole cost, at six cents an hour? And if Rachel should 

1 her part at one and a half cents each, how much 

< uld she gain? How much would John gain, if he 

^uld sell his part at the rate of three apples for five cents ? 

6. 

Three boys met, when the first said, he had as much 
^noney as the second, and a quarter as much as the third 
added together. The thir4 boy had 50 cents, and the 
second boy one Quarter as much as the third; How much 
had the two first r How much had they all? Now if 
each boy should add as much more to the sum he already 
had, and they should agree to divide the whole among five 
poor boys; how much would each boy rec^fe? 

7. '' 

Says Edward to Henry, let us go a fishing. I cannot 
replies Henry, lor I must weed this beet bed, which will 
take me an hour. Poh! says Edward, we can both of 
us do it in two fifths of the time. If so, how long did 
it take them both? And if they afterwards caught three 
times as many fish as it took them minutes to do their 
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work, how many fish would they have; and what would 
they come to at half a dime each? 

8. 

A girl, wishing to buy a cheap comb, asked the raer- 
chunt the price of a very pretty one, which she pointed 
at; he told her she might have it for the very reasonable 
sum it would amount to, by giving two cents for the first 
tooth, four cents for the second tooth, and so on, doubling 
at every tooth up to the last. The comb had six teeth. 
The silly girl thought she would make a great bargain, 
and readily consented to the price. How much did she 
give for this very cheap horn comb ? 

9. 

James said he had bought fifty bunches of Russia 
quills, at one third as many cents a bunch, as there are 
ninepences in three dollars : Henry told him he would 
buy them of him at the same price, if he would take his 
pay in potatoes, at twenty-five cents a bushel. To this 
James agreed. How many bushels of potatoes must 
Henry give James for his quills ? 

10. 

A schoolmaster began a school with a score and a 
half of scholars; and at the end of the first four weeks 
the number of scholars had increased two thirds of one 
half of the number he began with; at the end of the sec- 
ond four weeks, the number was increased two fifths of 
the number he had at the end of the first four weeks; he 
then made a tax of four fiflhs of a dime on each of his 
scholars, which they paid: — How much money did he 
receive ? 

11. 

Sarah, Lucy, and Dinah went afler berries. Sarah 
filled her basket which held half a peck; Lucy picked 
three eights as many quarts as Sarah had gills; Dinah 
being more industrious than either, gathered as many 
pints, as 8arah and Lucy had half pints: How many 
quarts did they all gather, and what did all their berries 
amount to at five cents a quart? 

12. 

Isaac, Job and Luke were setit by their father into a 
field with a team after a load of stones which were to be 
gathered from three heaps; th^y placed the wagon so that 
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Isaac's heap was two rods. Job's three rods, and Luke's 
four rods from the wagon; thej each carried but one 
stone at a time; now Luke put in sixty stones, and as 
o*flen as Luke put in three, Job put in five, and Isaac 
seven stones: How many stones did they all put in, and 
what distance did they all travel in gathering them ? 

13. 

Four boys, A. B. C. and D. took a tub to the river to 
fill for amusement; the tub held fifteen gallons; and each 
boy took a wine measure. A's. held one gallon, B's. half 
a gallon, O's. one quart, and D's. one pint. They all dip- 
ped together. How many times did they dip in order to 
fill the tub? How many more quarts did A dip than D? 
If there ^ere ninety seconds between the dippings, how 
long were they in filling it ? How long would it take 
each one separately to fill it at the rate of thirty seconds 
to a dip ? * They were fifty rods firom the house, and A. 
and B. agreed to carry it three fifths of the way, if C. and 
D. would carry it the remainder; how many rods did each 
nair carry the tub ? , 

14. 

'^our girls, Martha, Ann, Eunice and Clara, went a 

* >ing. Martha took 80 cents, Ann 60 cts. Eunice 

' ' i Clara 40 cts. Martha bought a fan for 20 cents 

nice bought some ribbon for 30 cts. Returning 

'• ^.ra lost 4 cts. and Ann spent 25 cts. for a comb. 

A' • ' poor woman, they each of them gave her 2 

'^t- f:f5. How much money had each wher they 

rt iin , and how much had they all? 

16. 

A gentleman told his son that if he would be a good 
boy and attend closely to his school, he should have half 
the chickens, one third the turkeys, and one fifth of the 
goslings that should be hatched that year. The number 
of turkeys was three times the number of goslings, and 
the number of goslings, half the number of chickens 
hatched by five hens setting on twelve eggs each. When 
they had grown, the boy carried his part to market, and 
received fifty cents each for his turkeys; twenty cents for 
his chicken«(, and two shillings for his geese; can you tell 
me how much he gained by beitig a good boy, besides the 
approbation of his parents, and the improvement he had 
made at school. 



CLOTH HEASORE. 

4 null (na. ) make 1 qnaiter, inuk«d qr. 

4 quuten 1 yard, yd- 

8 qnsrtera 1 Ell Flemiah, G. ¥L 

5 qnarten 1 EU Englidi, E. E. 

6 qnartWB 1 Ell French, E Ft. 

DBY MEASURE. 

3 pinH (pti.) mike 1 qaut, mirkad qt. 
8 qoBita I peck, pfa. 

4 pdchf 1 bnahel, bus. 
36 boBhela 1 chaldron, ab. 

TIME. 
60 Seconds (sec.) make 1 mianu, marked m. 

60 Minntea 1 bonr, h. 

21 H<mn 1 day, d. 

7 Days 1 wo^, w, 

4 weeks 1 lnnsi month, mo. 

IS Lnnar months, 1 day and 8 houn, -) , ,„„ ' „ „ 
iA ^ 1 I 11 ' r 1 commoD, or 

12 Ualendfli monuu > t .- ' 

36Bi Days, or 365 days 6 hoora ) " 

100 Years make 1 centmy, marked cen. 

Thirty days hath Septembei, 
April, June, and November; 
Febroary hath twenty-eight alone. 
And all the leM have thirty-one^ 
Every fourth ^ar is leap year, in which FabniEry has 29 i 
Whenever the year ofonr Lord can be divided by 4 without a rei 
der, it ii leap yeai. 

TABLE g|£_ MISCELLANEOUS PARTICULARS 
12 ungle things make I doxen. 

,. ' 12 dozen 1 nngle gran; 

12 gross, or 144 dozen I graat gross. 

J?(D, 

{20 single things make I score; ) 
5 score 1 faondred. > 

24 shfeis of paper 1 qnire. > 
20 qures of paper 1 ream. J 
6 pomta 1 Intfl. 1 nsed in measoiing the pendc 

1 2 haee 1 inch. f of clocks. 

4 inches make 1 hand. measuring height at hones. 
6 Ibet 1 falboni. measnrlng depths at sea. 

112 pounds 1 qointat. 

196 ponnds I barrel offlonr. 

200 pounds I barrel ofbeeforpork. 



W6 # " TABlKt ^ j^ 

< 

LONG MEASURE. 

3 barley-corns (bar.) make 1 inch, marked in. 

12 inches 1 foot, » ft 

3 fyet 1 yaid, yd. 

5| yards, or 16i feet 1 rod, pole or perch, rd. 

40 rods, or 220 yards 1 farlong, for. 

8 fiirlongs or 320 rods 1 mile, m. 

3 miles 1 leagae, 1. 

60 geographical, or 691 7 ^ ^ ^ 

statute mfles > "*^"^» ""«• 

360 degrees make a great circle or circamference of the earth 

LAND OR SQUARE MEASURE. 

144 square inches make 1 square foot. 

9 square feet 1 square yard. 

304 square yiurds 1 square rod. 

40 square rods 1 sqaare rood. 

4 square roods 1 square acre. 

640 square acres 1 square mile. 

WINE MEASURE 

4 gills (gL) make 1 pint, marked pt. 

2 pints 1 quart, qt. 

4 quarts 1 gallon, gal. 

31 i gallons 1 barrel, bbl. 

42 gallons . 1 tierce, tierce. 

68 gallons 1 hogshead, hhd. 

2 hogsheads, 126 gals. 1 pipe, 

2 pipes, or 4 hhd. 1 ton. m 

ALE OR BEER MEASURE. 

2 pints (pt ) make 1 quart, marked qt 

4 quarts 1 gallon, fsl. 

36 gallons 1 barrel, • bbL 

154 gallons 1 hogshead, hhd. 

STERLING MONEY. , 

4 Farthings make 1 penny, marked d. 
12 Pence 1 shilling, s, 

20 Shillings 1 pound, /. 

FEDERAL MONEY. 



f. 



10 mills make 1 cent, marked c. 
10 dimes 1 dollar, d or $ 



10 cents make 1 dime, marked d. 
10 dollars 1 eagle, e. 



